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Treasury Offers |Measures to Grant State-rule 
New Program of | 


One-cent Tax on Gasoline 
And 7 Per Cent Impost on 
Consumption of Gas and 
Electricity Suggested 





Levy on Corporations 


Increased Taxes ™r. 
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Linthicum to Ask House to Act Despite 
Committee Refusal to Report Proposal 


'TMHE House Committee on Judiciary on petition to discharge the Committee be- 
Feb. 16 by a vote of 9 ayes to 14 nays |cause the new rules of the House, under 
refused to report to the House measures | which such action is permitted, give the 
now pending before it designed to give to | Committee 30 days to report the measure 
the respective States the right to rule | before such petition can have effect. Sig- 
themselves on the question of prohibition. | mature by the necessary number would 
Following that, Representative Linthi- | bring the petition before the House for a 
cum (Dem.), of Baltimore, Md., author of | vote, he explained. 
one of the measures pending before the| Representative Blanton (Dem.), of Abi- 
Committee, and head of the unofficial | lene, Tex., told the House that the “move 


Would Be 13 Per Cent | antipronivition majority group in the | by Mr. Linthicum will be but an idle ges- 


Four-cent Assessment Urged 


On Sales of Capital Stock; | consideration of the measure. 


Retroactive Income Levy Is 
Rejected by House Group 


Five new tax proposals, a Federal gaso- 
line tax of 1 cent per gallon, income sur- 
taxes ranging from 1 per cent on incomes 
of $6,000 to 42 per cent on incomes over 
$500,000, a corporate income tax of 13 
per cent, a 7 per cent tax on doniestic 
consumption of electricity and manufac- 
tured and natural gas, and a 4 cent tax 
on capital, stock transfers and sales, were 
recommended to the House Ways and 
Means Committee Feb. 16 by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills. 

Compared with the tax proposals sub- 
mitted by the Treasury in December, the 
new suggestions would raise additional 


revenue of $337,00,000, making the yer d 
any | Decrease 


increase in taxes under the new 
former recommendations approximately 
$1,123,000,000, the Secretary explained, 
adding that the new increases were neces- 
sitated by “marked changes” which have 
occurred in “basic economic conditions.’ 


Retroactive Tax Opposed 


By deciding not to make the income | 


tax levies retroactive, as Secretagy Mills’ 
estimates assume they will be, the Ways 
and Means Committee immediately re- 
jected certain sections of the Treasury's 


Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, 
Ga., acting chairman of the Committee, 
announced orally Feb. 16. This is the first 
unified, formal action on the retroactive 
provision taken by the Committee, 
said. 


supplementary tax suggestions would raise 
the following amounts over and above the 
sums which would be yielded under the 
increased rates proposed in December: A 
gasoline tax of 1 cent per gallon, $165,- 
006,000; new individual income surtaxes, 
$50,000,000; increased corporate income 
tax from 12% per cent to 13 per cent, 
$17,000,000; a 7 per cent tax on domestic 
consumption of electricity and manufac- 
tured and natural gas, $94,000,000; rais- 
ing the tax on. capital stock sales and 
transfer from 3 to 4 cents, $11,000,000. 


Outline of Sales Tax 

Rejecting for a second time the sug- 
gestion of a general manufacturers’ sales 
tax, the Treasury, nevertheless, submit- 
ted an outline of a tax program which 
included a 2 per cent tax of such a na- 
ture yielding $600,000,000 during e fiscal 
year. 

The new individual 
submitted by the Treasury place a sur- 
tax of 1 per cent on incomes between 
$6,000 and $10,000, a class which had been 
exempt from surtaxes under the pro- 
posals of December. They raise the sur- 
tax on incomes between $10,000 and $12,- 
000 from 1 to 2 per cent, and make flat 
raises of 2 per cent in all other brackets. 

Because economic changes which have 
occurred since the Treasury sent its De- 
cember program to Congress would re- 
duce the yield under that program by 
$455,000,000, the supplementary recom- 
mendations for $337,000,000 are made, the 
Secretary explained and added that he 
thought $118.000,000 could be \saved by 
Governmental economy. 


December Proposal 

In December the Treasury recom- 
mended to Congress a taxation program 
which was then calculated to produce 
$920,000,000 in additional revenue during 
the fiscal year 1932, and which now is be- 
lieved would produce only $786,000,000. 
This December program included raises in 
the individual and corporate income taxes, 
in estate taxes and in certain miscella- 
neous taxes. 

Income taxes were raised to 2 per cent 
on incomes of $4,000, 4 per cent on in- 
comes between $4,000 and $8,000, and 6 
per cent on all incomes over $8,000, from 
15, 3 and 5 per cent, respectively. These 
recommendations remain unchanged in 
the new proposal. 

Suggested increases in the estate taxes 
were embodied in the December program, 
as were increases in the miscellaneous 
taxes on tobacco manufactures and prod- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


- Lack of Rain Lessens 
Water Power Output 


Steam Toial Also Drops in 
1931, Says Geological Survey 


Production of electricity in the United 


States in 1931 amounted to 91,679,000,000 | 


kilowatt-hours, which was 4 per cent be- 
low the 1930 production, the Geological 
Survey of the Department of the Interior 
announced in a statement issued Feb. 16. 
+ Production by water power was 7 per cent 


less and by fuels about 3 per cent, the | 


announcement explained. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

Preliminary figures of the total produc- 
tion of electricity for public use in the 
United States in 1931 indicate an output 
of 91,679,000,000 kilowatt-hours, a decrease 
of 4 per cent from the output in 1930. 
This is the second year since 1921 that 


the total annual production of electricity | 


was less than in the preceding year. 

The production of electricity by the use 
of water power in 1931 was about 7 per 
cent less than in 1930, which, in turn, was 
about 5 per cent less than in 1929. These 
decreases in the production of electricity 


by the use of water power were due pri- | 
marily to the deficiency in precipitation | 


during 1930 and 1931 which decreased the 
flow of streams utilized for water power. 

The production of electricity by the use 

of fuels in 1931 was about 3 per cent less 

than in 1930. The consumption of fuel 

however, was 7 per cent less. The average 

{quantity of coal consumed in generating 
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program and must find still other sources | 
of revenue to replace the rejected items. | 


he} 


income tax rates} 


{ 


| 














House, announced on the floor of the!ture,” and predicted that it would not 
House that he will endeavor to get the | accomplish any practical purpose. 
proposal before the House by a petition Identical resolutions (H. J. Res. 208 and 
to discharge the Committee from further |H. J. Res. 209) had been introduced by 
Representatives Linthicum, and Beck 
Plans for Presenting Petition (Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., but the Com- 
He said he will present the petition to mittee’s action was taken with regard to 
the House on Feb. 25, and that if it is | that bearing Mr. Linthicum’s name. 
signed by a sufficient number—145 Mem- | Change in Amendment Proposed 


bers of the House—by March 14, he will | The measures propose an amendment 
bring the iti f the H ral a 
8 petition before ouse for s to the Eighteenth Amendment to the 


| 
| 








vote on that day. He said it would be | ae : : 
necessary to wait until Feb. 25 to file the |COmstitution which would give Congress 
cat nistieatnebes ae aaticaonectinass |the power “to regulate or prohibit the 
Yay a? ~|manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
. e ° e intoxicating liquors within, the importa- 
ontinue eStriction. tion thereof into and the exportation 
thereof from the United States, and all 
territories subject to the jurisdiction 
In Demand for Farm thereof,” but provides that such power 
would not abridge or deny the right of 
. |} any State to regulate liquor traffic within 

Products Predicted = 5« 

|! The power which would be given to 
Congress under the proposal would not 
permit the shipment, transportation or 
of | importation into any State of intoxicating 


in Incomes 


| liquors whenever that State has enacted | 


Consumers and Curtailed prokibitory laws. 
Credit and Trade Cited by | Roll Call in Committee 


‘i The Committee action came about at an 
Agriculture Department ;executive session at which Representa- 
| tive LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York City, 


a | mov 
The low level of industrial activity and | the oo = Tan onde najeted 


consumers’ incomes in 1931 will continue | the motion, follows: 
to influence the domestic demand for| .Aye—Representaives Montague (Dem.), 
farm products in 1932, the Bureau of of Richomnd, Va.; Tucker (Dem.), of 


Agricultural Economics of the Department | re mer aie ae ee 
of Agriculture predicted Feb. 16 in its! Gity. Condon (Dem.), of Central Falls 
report on “the agricultural outlook for|R hs Welterich (Deni). of aa Nikt oar, 


1932.” ve ees | ; 
“The foreign demand for. the agri-| Hl; Dyer (Rep.), of St. Louis, Mo; La- 


tural products of the United States has 


: | fallen to a low level, and at the present 
Vhe Treasury estimates that its five new | p 


moment there is very ‘ittle definite evi- 
dence of significant improvement in the} 
near future,” the Department said. 


Guardia (Rep.), of New York City, and 
Bachmann (Rep.), of Wheeling, W. Va. 
Nay—Representatives Dominick (Dem.), 
of Newberry, S. C.; McKeown (Dem.), of 
Ada, Okla.; Browning (Dem.), of Hunting- 
don, Tenn.; Gregory (Dem.), of Mayfield, 


| chinery and the depression, market prices 


| heifers being saved for milk cows is now 
| only 


“While some improvement appears to be Ky.: Tarver (Dem.), of Dalton, Ga.: 
developing in some countries, all danger | Weayer (Dem.), of Asheville, N. C.: Chris- 


of further recessions in business and Cur-/|topherson (Rep.), of Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; 
tailment of credit in these countries has| yates (Rep.), of Springfield, Ill.; Mich- 
not disappeared. }ener (Rep.), of Adrian, Mich.; Kurtz 
Farm Credit Restricted | (Rep.), of Altoona, Pa.; Moore (Rep.), of 
Even if some business improvement ap- Cambridge, Ohio; Hall (Rep.), of Bloom- 
peared abroad, the Department added, the ington, Ill.; Sparks (Rep.), of Goodland, 
numerous restrictions imposed on inter-|Kans.; and Sumners (Dem.), of Dallas, 
national trade by foreign countries and| TeX. | ; 
increasing foreign production would still} Chairman Sumners, following the Com- 
hamper trade. | 
“The supply of farm credit available | 


from strictly local sources is considerably ; — - 
less than in any recent year,” the De- State Relief Measure 
Is Held Constitutional 
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partment stated in the section of its re- 
port dealing with the credit outlook. 
“Banks, merchants and deaters in agri- 
cultural areas are in a very restricted 
position.” The more centralized lending 
agencies also have suffered from the busi- 
ness depression and have had to curtail 
their lending, it was added. 

“During 1932 the supply of farm labor | 
is expected to be abundant,” the Depart- | 
ment stated. “Even should industrial em- 
ployment increase markedly from the | 
present low levels the supply of farm la-'! 
bor wil! be plentiful.” | 

mi Crop Outlook Discussed 


Taking up the outlook for producers of 
each of the major crops, the Department 
pointed out the heavy production of 
wheat in recent years, referred to a re- 
duction in world acreage last year for 
the first time since 1923 and to the dif-| 
ficulties in rapid reduction, and declared 
that “reduction of wheat acreage is likely 
to take place slowly.” Stocks of wheat 
as of July 1, 1932, clearly again will be 
large, it was added. 


Pennsylvania Court Directs 
Provisions of 10 Million 
Aid Bill Carried Out 


Harrissurc, Pa., Feb. 16. 

The Talbot bill, passed by the recent 
special session of the Legis‘ature to ap- 
propriate $10,000,000 to needy districts for 
the relief of unemployment, was held con- 
stitutional yesterday by the Dauphin 
County Court. 

It was stated orally at the office of the 
Attorney General, William A. Schnader, 
that he probably will appeal the case to 
the State Supreme Court. 

The decision of the court was unani- 
mous and directs the issuance of a per- 

A moderate increase in corn acreage |®™Ptory mandamus to the Secretary of 
is likezy, the Department said, and if this| Welfare, the Auditor General and the 
occurs and yields are about average, 1932 | State grea to carry out the provi- 
corn production should be near the high sions of the act. 
record. The large supply, however, may | Court Rules on Five Points 
be offset to some extent by heavier de-| The proceedings were instituted by the 
mand, it was added, since the number of| Central Poor District of Luzerne County 
livestock on farms probably will be larger | With the permission of the Attorney Gen- 
than last year. eral. The Luzerne board was joined by 

Slaughter supplies of hogs up to Sept. | the Dauphin County Poor District, which 
30, 1932, are expected to be larger than|Previous:y had filed a petition for a dec- 
last year, while cattle for slaughter wil: | latory judgment in an effort to test the 
show little change for the first half of| validity of the law. This petition was 
the year from the levels of the first half | Withdrawn. ’ ; 
of 1931, the Department said. The num-| The court passed on five points raised 
ber of lambs on feed at the beginning of| by the Secretary of Welfare, Mrs. Alice 
1932 was the largest on record, it was|F. Liveright, in her answer to the pe- 
added. tition. She raised the question of con- 

: stitutionality because the bill was not in- 
ont aee > _— ane = : | cluded among the subjects of Governor 
hile prices of horses and mules have | pinchot’s call for the special session; that 
declined because of growing use of ma-| it appropriates money to communities for 
charitable and benevolent purposes; that 
the title of the act is defective; that it 
created a debt for prohibited purposes, 
and that .it is a local or special law reg- 
3 W | utating the affairs of the counties. 
about enough to maintain their; “1p determining whether an act of as- 
herds at their present level, and retention | sembly passed at a special] session is con- 
of old cOws, which has been growing, has} 


| 


for desirable types and weight already 
are reflecting a browing shortage of these 
animats, it was stated. The number of 
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Perfection of New Apparatus 
Sought to Clarify Television 


EVELOPMENT of new apparatus 

which may revolutionize television 

as the audion tube revolutionized broad- 

casting was termed “not improbable,” 

in an ora] statement, Feb. 15, at the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

Radio communication and broadcast- 


the. smaller problems, solution to the 
major difficulty may be reduced. 


Television is in about the same stage 
of development as broadcasting was 
when the best receivers were crystal sets. 
In 1920, when engineers were seeking 


ing, as well as motion pictures, went a method of increasing volume and 
through simitar developmental stages, clarifying tone—parallel problems _ to 
it was explained. Revolutionary those of increasing scope of pictures 
changes came in these industries, it and giving them sharp detail—the au- 
was stated, and it is not improbable dion tube was adapted, solving broad- 


that some advance will bring television 
to a status of commercial practicability. 

The following additional information 
was made available orally at the Com- 
mission: 

One outstanding problem faces engi- 
neers experimenting in visual broad- 
casting—to clarify and increase the 
scope of pictures. Scores of related 


casting problems. Although the tube 
had been invented in 1908, its possi- 
bilities for use in radio broadcasting 
were not realized until 1920. 

Just such a condition may exist in 
television. There may be some appa- 
ratus now in existence—even in use— 
which, when perfected and adapted to 


stitutional,” the court’s opinion said, “we | 


| 





Decline in Inmates 


On Prohibition Are Disapproved| 9 Federal Prisons 


Number on Parole and Proba- 
tion Increased by 6,000 in 
Six-month Period 


Ww the number of Federal prisoners 
in Federal and local penal institu- 
tions decreased by approximately 1,750 be- 
tween June, 1931, and January, 1932, the 
number of prisoners on parole and proba- 
tion increased by more than 6,000, the De- 


}partment of Justice announced Feb. 16. 


Prisoners held by the Federal Govern- 
ment numbered 25,425 in January, and of 
this total 11,750 were confined in county 
jails or State institutions; in January 
there were 18,112 prisoners on probation 
and 3,434 on parole, according to the an- 
nouncement, which follows in full text: 

In the eight months’ period from June, 
1931, to January, 1932, inclusive, the 
changes in the population of Federal pris- 
ons, as reported in the Bureau of Prisons, 
Department of Justice, include a total de- 
crease in the number of Federal prisoners 
in Federal penal institutions, prison camps 


and in county jails and State institutions, | 


from 27,181 to 25,425, a decrease of 1,756. 
During. the same period the number of 
prisoners on probation following sentences 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Banking Association 
Seeks Delay in Bill 


For Home Loan Fund 


Other Witnesses at Senate 
Hearing Point to Need of 
Additional Credit as Aid 
To Owners of Homes 





Need for the proposed home loan bank- 
ing system was presented at a hearing 
Feb. 16 before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
which is considering the legislation, but 
at the same time statements were filed 
with the Committee advocating delay in 
launching such a program. 

The interim committee of the American 
Bankers Association filed a statement ask- 
ing that the Committee withhold action 
until it can be determined whether the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation will 
meet requirements of the situation, while 
outright opposition to the legislation was 
expressed in a statement from Jay Mor- 
rison, president of the savings bank di- 
vision of the association. 


Available Credit 

While the Morrison views objected to 
any claim that there was a lack of credit 
facilities for home financing, two wit- 
nesses, Galvin L. Payne, of Indianapolis 
Ind., and John Emery, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., past national commander of the 
American Legion, maintained the opposite 
to be true. Both witnesses spoke with 
the background of active building and 
loan association cennections, and a third 
witness, John C. Hall, of St. Louis, testi- 
fied concerning the need for an even flow 
of currency. 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
subcommittee chairman and sponsor of 
the bill (S. 2959), asked Mr. Emery: “Sup- 
pose that we do not pass this bill and 
let things go on as they are. What will 
happen to the building and loan asso- 
ciations?” 


Effect on Home Ownership 
“The building and loan associations will 
continue to be subjected to the effects of 
depressions, to the recurring difficulties 
that have been experienced, and the small 
home ownership movement will suffer 
with them,” Mr. Emery replied. 


“This business of buying homes is not | 


needed so much 4S! Georges Leger, of Haiti, before the Sen- | 


a fad Nothing is 
confidence, and the building and loan as- 
sociations must have the confidence of 
their customers, or our economic struc- 
ture is going to feel the effects of it. 


“I heard a question asked here a min- | 


ute ago, ‘How long will the depression 
last?’ I cannot answer that, but I can 
tell you when ‘the depression will end. 
That time is when bankers are able to 
quit telling their customers, ‘Sorry, but 
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Lowest Export Total 


In 18 Years Reached 


January Shipments $33,000,- 
000 Under December Figure 


United States exports in January de- 
clined to the lowest monthly level in 18 
years, while imports receded to the great- 


est depth since February, 1915, according 
to figures made public Feb. 16 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

January exports, 
were more than $33,000,000 under Decem- 
ber and practically $100,000,000 below Jan- 
uary, 1931. Not since goods valued at 
$110,400,000 were shipped out in August, 
1914, has a lower export total 
reached. 

Cotton Exports Decline 

A heavy outflow of gold was noticed 
last month with shipments increasing to 
$107,863,000, while cotton, which had made 
a strong showing in the closing months 
of 1931, felt a $12,000,000 slump, the fig- 
ures disclose. .Gold exports mounted to 
$107,863,000 in January. 

American imports, valued last month at 
$136,000,000, had not been lower since the 
$125,100,000 total for February, 1915, and 
represented a decrease of some $27,000,000 
fromm December and of more than $47,- 
000,000 from January, 1931, it was shown. 

The January export decline was lower 
than had been expected, it was stated 
orally by Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce. The drop was appar- 
ently a little sharper than normal, he 
said, for January is usually a fairly good 
export month. While not the high month 


|for the year, it usually is above the aver- 
| age. 


Part of the decrease in cotton ex- 
ports is due to a weaker price, he stated. 
The following oral and statistical 
formation was also made available at the 
Department: . 7 
Gold exports were only $32,651,000 in 
December and $54,000 in January, 1931, in 
contrast with the $107,863,000 total for last 
month. A large part of the January ship- 


probiems are involved, but by solving \ [Continued on Page 4, Column 7.) | {Continued on Page .5, Column 7.) 
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House Approves 


‘ To Effect Econom 
Plan to Abolish %. 


Short Sessions 


Substitutes Own Proposal 
For Resolution Adopted 
By Senate for Proposed 
Change in Constitution 


Term of President 


Acceptance of Measure by Sen- 
ate Sought for Early Submis- 


tion of Amendment 


The House on Feb. 16 adopted the so- 
called “lame duck” resolution, an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, by a 
vote of 335 ayes anc 56 nays, but substi- 
tuted its own proposal for that adopted 
by the Senate on Jan. 6 and the matter 
now goes back to the Senate for consider- 
ation of tie House resolution. 

Representative Jeffers (Dem.), 
niston, Ala., Chairman of the Committee 
on Election of the President, Vice Presi- 
dent and Representatives in Congress, ex- 
| pressed the hope that the Senate would 
| adopt the House amendment so that Con- 
gress may immediately submit the reso- 
lution to the States for ratification. Un- 
less the House amendments are accepted 
by the Senate, the matter will go to con- 
|ference for an adjustment of the differ- 
ences. ‘ 


Changes Made in House 





Under the House resolution, Congress 
would meet on Jan. 4 of each year in- 
stead of on the first Monday in December 
as at present. The Senate resolution 
fixed the date as Jan. 2. 

The House resolution provides that the 
terms of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent shall begin on Jan, 24, while the 
Senate fixed this date as Jan. 15. 

The Senate resolution provided that the 
amendment should take effect on Oct. 15 
after its ratisfication, while the House 
would make it effective on Nov. 30 of the 
year following the year of its acceptance 





totaling $150,000,000, | 


been | 


in- | 


by the Statees. 


The’ House also added an amendment 
in- 
the States 


providing that the article shall be 
operative if not ratified by 
within seven years after its submission to 
them by Congress, 

Similar Proposals in Past 

Congress has discussed, without action, 
similar proposals for at least 10 years, 
Mr. Jeffers said, and a veteran member 
told him that back 20 or 25 years or more 
Similar legislation was. sought but never 
succeeded. The Senate has adopted a 
resolution proposing similar changes in 
dates on several occasions. 

The House last year adopted a like 
resolution; the Senate meantime adopted 
the similar one of Senator Norris (Rep.), 
of Nebraska, and the resolution then was 
lost in conference in the closing days of 
the session. 

In the last Congress, Speaker Long- 
worth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, advo- 
cated the fixing of an arbitrary terminal 
date for the sessions of Congress on even 
numbered years and there was a long 
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‘Mr. Stimson Protests 
Statements on Haiti 


Asserts Credit Was Exhausted 


When Island Was Taken Over 


Exception 





to the statements of M. 


|ate Finance Committee regarding Haitian 


| finances, was taken by the Secretary of 


{Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chairman 
of the Committee, and made public by 
the Department of State Feb. 16. 
Secretary Stimson took particular ex- 
|ception to M. Leger’s statement that Haiti 
had not defaulted on her debts prior to 
the American occupation. He stated in 
reply that while Haiti had made extraor- 
dinary efforts to meet her foreign debts, 
|these had been paid at the expense of 
| internal indebtedness and that when the 
|United States took over the country, 
Haiti's credit both at home and abroad 
was exhausted. 
| ‘Tracing the use of military measures in 
| Haiti, Mr. Stimson points out that in 1924, 
ithe American Marine forces in Haiti were 
/in the cities of Port au Prince and Cape 
Haitien and the policing of the entire coun- 
try was turned over to the native con- 
|stabulary. The 800 Marines are there 
|now “merely to support the American of- 
ficers who are off in the interior train- 
ing the native Hatian constabulary,” he 
said. The American officers will be with- 
|drawn as soon as Haitian officers may be 
trained to replace them, he explained. 
(Secretary Stimson’s letter will be 
| printed in full tert in the issue of 
Feb. 18.) 





Would Begin Jan. 24 | 


sion to States for Ratifica-| 


of An-| 


State, Henry L. Stimson, in a letter to} 


House Majority to Investigate 
Possibilities for Changes 
In Federal Service 


NVESTIGATION of the possibilities of 
reorganizing the Federal service, in so 


far as any economies can be effected, with 


| particular consideration of what offices, 
bureaus or other agencies may be abol- 
ished, will be institutec immediately by 
the House majority, Speaker Garner 
(Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., announced orally 
Feb. 16. 

Creation of a committee of five Repre- 
sentatives is the definite move in that 
direction and the Speaker said that he 
hoped the proposal for unification of the 
“rmy and Navy into a Department of Na- 
tional Defense would be reported out of 
committee to the House and passed by the 
House. 

As a result of conferences of Speaker 
Garner, Representative Byrns (Dem.), of 
Nashville, Tenn., the Chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations and 
others, Mr. Garner introduced a resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 147) creating an “economy 
committee” of five members of the House 
to investigate what if any Federa! bureaus 
or offices may be abolished, restricted in 
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Hoarding of Money 
Has Been Stopped, 


President Declares 





Estimates 34 Million Has 
Been Returned to Circu- 
lation; Treasury Plans to 
Issue Short-term Bonds 


President Hoover stated on Feb. 16 that 
in less than two weeks the tide of hoard- 
ing had turned and that the hiding of 
currency had not only stopped but an 
estimated amount of $34,000,000 had been 
returned to circulation. 

2 The President's statement 
full text: \ 


follows in 


when I took action on hoarding, there 
has been an entire turn in the tide. Up 


ing was greatly on the increase. 


turne@ to circulation frdém hoarding.” 
Treasury Issue Considered 


The Treasury has under consideration 
plans for a new issue of short-term Treas- 
ury bonds in-+the general program for 
drawing money out of hoarding, but no 
final decision has been reached, it was 
stated orally at the White House Feb. 16 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden 
L. Mills. 

The bonds, which would have no con- 
nection with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, would be part of the program 
for stimulating economic recovery, but 
they would be issued in connection par- 
ticularly with the antihoarding organiza- 
tion created by President Hoover and di- 
rected by Col. Frank Knox of Chicago, 
according to Mr. Mills. 

The Secretary of the Treasury said that 
if the bonds were issued, they would be 
direct obligations on the Treasury. The 
{bonds would be issued in small denomina- 
tions through the banks and the people 
would be urged to use money now in 
| safety vaults or otherwise out of circula- 
tion for the purpose of buying them. 
President Hoover recently estimated that 
|the amount of hoarded money now out of 
circulation was as much as $1,500,000,000. 
Credit Needs Emphasized 

Additional information was made avail- 
able at the White House as follows: 
There is difficulty in trying to en- 
vison for the man in the street the pur- 
pose of the various financial measures 
| which are being advanced, although they 
are in reality of vital importance to 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States whether employed or not. 
| These measures have no other purpose 
than an attack on unemployment and the 
bad conditions of the agricultural situ- 
ation, 

The fact is cited that if local merchants 
cannot get credit from fheir banks they 
cannot put a large amount of goods on 
their shelves. Stocks on shelves are lower 
;now than ever before in the history of 
| the country. There are instances in flow 
milling of the bad effects of lack of credit. 
| if the millers cannot get credit they do 
}not buy their normal amount of wheat. 
jand the burden of carrying the wheat 
| crop is therefore placed upon the farmers. 

Industrial Operations Curtailed 

When a local industry is unable to se- 
cure credit to finance customers it is nec- 
essary to curtail operations. In the same 
way, lack of credit means that mortgages 
cannot be extended and foreclosures re- 
sult. If railroads are in receivership be- 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Three Changes in Constitution 


Pending, for More Than Century 





( F MORE than 3,000 proposed amend- 
| ments to the Constitution submitted 
in Congress since 1789 five were passed 
by Congress and yet remain unratified 
by the States, according to information 
made available Feb. 15 by James D. 
Preston, Senate Librarian 

Two of these amendments were ap- 


proved by Congress in 1789, one in 1810, 
one in 1861 and one in 1924, and, no 
time limit having been set as to their 
ratification, could today be ratified by 
the States and become a part of the 
Constitution, it is pointed out. The 
1924 amendment, however, which gave 
Congress the power to regulate the labor 
of persons under 18 years of age, was 
rejected by 13 States before the end of 
the following year. 

The following information also was 
made available at the Library: 

The 1861 amendment was ratified by 
but three States. It is known as the 
Corwin amendment and prohibited any 
amendment to the Constitution abolish- 
ing or interfering within any State with 





Y 


the institution of slavery. One of the 
most interesting is that of 1810 which 
would have deprived of his citizenship 
any person accepting any “present, pen- 
sion, office or emolument from any em- 
peror, king, prince or foreign power.” 
This passed Congress by overwhelming 
majorities, 19 to 5 in the Senate and 
87 to 3 in the House. It was ratified by 
12 States and needed but one more 
State’s approval for its adoption. The 
| South Carolina Senate approved it but 
the House of that State failed to take 
similar action. It appeared in some 
public documents as having been ap- 
proved and was listed as the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

The two amendments passed by Con- 
gress in 1789, but failing of ratification, 
concerned the compensation of Mem- 
bers of Congress and the apportion- 
ment of the House of Representatives. 
The one relating to compensation, 

| which provided that no alteration of 
existing rates of pay take effect before 
| 
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“I am glad to report that since Feb. 4} 


Inquiry Is Proposed Senate Defeats 


Plan for Dikeek 
Federal Relief 


La Follette-Costigan Bill Is 
Voted Down After Debate 
Of More Than Two Weeks 
On Aid for Unemployed 


Attempts to Amend 
Measure Rejected 


Would Have Given 375 Million 
For Direct Help as Well as 
Similar Sum for Purposes of 
Expanded Construction 


Direct Federal aid for the unemployed, 
as proposed by the La Follette-Costigan 
bill (S. 3045), was rejected by the Senate 
Feb. 16 after more than two weeks of 
consideration. 

The vote by which the action was taken 
was 35 ayes and 48 nays. 

_ The final day's consideration of the re- 
lief question saw the Senate continue to 
reject every proffered change. It had 
started on this course Feb. 15 by rejecting 
the substitute proposal for highway con- 
struction and loans to States rather than 
by direct gifts through the! Statees, and 
not a single amendment was approved. 

Final Provisions 

As the bill reached the fina! vote, it car- 
ried its original provision for $375,000,000 
for direct relief plus $375,000,000 in the 
Norris amendment for the purposes of an 
| expanded construction program. This 
|amendment was acceptable to Senators La 
Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, and Costi- 
}gan (Dem.), of Colorado, sponsors of the 
legislation, and had been placed in the 
measure early in the debate. 

Frequent efforts were made to accom- 
plish changes in the bill during the last 
day of consideration. These ranged from 
pending substitutes or substitutes that 
were drafted on the floor to proposals to 
earmark parts of the sums authorized for 
use in one form or another. 














Substitutes Rejected 
Three amendments in the nature of 
| substitutes for the original draft were in- 
cluded in the list of rejected offerings, 


to a few days previous to that time hoard-| These were the Couzens amendment to 
Since | allocate $375,000,000 to the President for 
that time it has not only stopped, but it | distribution to the States, the amendment 
lis estimated that $34,000,000 has been re-| by Senator Thomas (Dem.,), of Oklahoma, 


to authorize $1,600,000,000 for public con- 
struction work, including rivers and har- 
bors, and a new amendment by Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, to make all 
of the total of $750,000,000 carried by the 
bill as it stands available for use in pub- 
lic construction, rather than for distribu- 
tion to the States. 

Senators Trammell (Dem.), of Florida, 
and Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, also of- 
fered amendments which were denied 
Senate approval. The Trammell amend- 
ment would have added $150,000,000 te 
the authorizations of the bill to enable 
immediate work on some of the programs 
outlined by the Federal Stabilization 
Board, while the proposal by the Oregon 
Senator would have earmarked $75,000,000 
as for use in public buildings for which 
allocation has been made by the Treasury 
but on which the Bureau of the Budget 
has not yet submitted estimates. 


Recommitment Denied 


A move was made by Senator Gore 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, to send the bill 
back to the Committee from which it had 
come. He suggested that it carry with it 
instructions for a redraft to effect changes 
shown by the debate to be desirable. The 
Senate voted down the motion to recom- 
mit, however, as it had done on all other 
proposals during the day’s session. 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin, reviewed the debate, which has en- 
tered the third week, asserting that. it 
had established existence of a majority 
in favor of some kind of relief from the 
Federal Government. 

The Wisconsin Senator said only three 


Senators—Fess (Rep.), of Ohio; Reed 
(Rep.), of* Pennsylvania, and Walsh 
(Dem.), Of Massachusetts—had taken @ 


definite position against granting direct 
Federal aid if conditions warranted. He 
told the Senate that these three had ex- 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
Federal Competition 


In Building Opposed 


Local Preference in Awarding 
Of Contracts Is Asked 


Decentralization of architectural work 
in connection with the Federal building 
program, assistance of local committees 
in selecting architects in Government 
work, and avoidance of Federal encroach- 
ment on private enterprise were advo- 
cated before the House Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds Feb. 16. It 
was the beginning of hearings of archi- 
tects, contractors and builders as witnesses 
in behalf of proposed legislation designed 
to assure local men preferential treatment 
in the awarding of Government contracts. 

Several proposals to limit the activity 

of the office of the Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury in this field are before 
the Committee. 
, Removal of the Federal Government 
from business in competition with tax- 
payers could be effected by passage of 
such legislation, Charles M. Sreenan, as- 
sistant secretary of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Board of Commerce informed the Come- 
mittee. Robert D. Kohn, of New York, 
president of the American Institute of « 
Architects, declared that depressed busi- 
ness conditions have had a particularly 
serious effect on the architectural profes- 
sion but that enactment of one of these 
bills would provide considerable relief. 

Establishment of local State advisory 
committees to assist the Treasury in 
selecting local architects was suggested by 
|Louis La Beaume, of St. Loui§ Chairman 
|of the Committee on Public Works of the 
Institute. He also agreed with various 
committee members that competition in 
designing might be feasible. 

Greater speed in designing and con- 
struction, a “more living and vital” form 
of Federal architecture, new treatment in 
designing, more satisfaction to the come 
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Supply Measure 
For 50 Millions 
Passed by House 


Funds Allocated for Schools 
In Boulder City, Nev., in 
Appropriation Bill for 
Interior Department 


The bill CH. R. 8397) carrying appropri- 
ations of $50,446,432 for the maintenance 
and operation of the Interior Department 
for the fiscal year 1933 was passed by the 
House Feb. 16. The bill now goes to the 
Senate. 

One amendment agreed to was that of- 
fered by Representative Arentz (Rep.), of 
Simpson, Nev., allocating $45,000 of the 
$8,000,000 provided for the Boulder Dam 
project to be used for the construction of 
schools in Boulder City, Nev. 

On a point of order by Representative 
Goss (Rep.), of Waterbury, Conn., a pro- 
vision under the roads and trails item of 
the National Park Service giving the Sec- 
retaray of the Interior authority to ap- 
prove additional projects and incur addi- 
tional obligations for work not exceeding 
a total of $2,500,000, was deleted. This 
does not reduce the total of the bill since 
it was not included in the total by the 
Committee. : 

The only amendment adopted affecting 
the total of the bill was that placing in 
the measure an item of $15,000 to be used 
in irrigation work on the Yakima Reserva- 
tion, Washington. A Committee amend- 
ment limiting the amount which may be 
expended for the purchase of a single au- 
tomobile to $750 was agreed to. Ambu- 
Jances and certain other types of auto- 
mobiles were excluded under this amend- 
ment. 








Stamp Issue Is Proposed 
For Hawaiian Missionary 


For 45 years of service mene the lepers 
of Molokai, the late Brother Joseph Dut- 
ton would be commemorated in a. special 
series of 2-cent postage stamps, under the 

rovisions of the joint resolution (H. J. 

s. 291), just introduced in the House 
by —* Amlie (Rep.), of Elk- 
horn, Wis. 

The resolution, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, follows 
in full text: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General 
4s authorized and directed to issue a 
special series of postage stamps of the 
denomination of 2 cents, of such design 
and for such period as he may determine, 
honoring the memory of Brother _— 
Dutton for his 45 years of service to the 
lepers of Molokai. There is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this resolution. 


Direct Federal-aid Bill 
Is Voted Down by Senate 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
pressed sentiments that “will live after 
them,” and criticized their reasoning as 
well as their conclusions. Senator La 
Follette defended again the course he and 
Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, 
the other sponsor, had adopted, saying it 
was difficult for him to understand how 
any Senator failed to realize the dire need 
and “the awful conditions” which the bill 
seeks to correct. 











Hoarding of Cash Stopped, 
President Hoover Asserts 


; {Continued ‘from Page 1.] 
cause of inability to obtain money to pay 
interest on their bonds, their securities 
fall and there are repercussions in life 
. imsurance companies and security trusts 
which own the rail bonds. 

These are the troubles which the Ad- 
ministration is fundamentally trying to 
avert or lighten so as to dissipate fear, 
both in the minds of bankers. and the 
public at large. The main objective of 
the financial legislation is to restore per- 
sons to their normal jobs. This is indi- 
rect aid of agriculture and industry. 


Export Debentures 


Favored by Grange | Se 


Louis Taber Tells Committee | 
Of Probable Cost 


Louis J. Taber, master of the National 
Grange, testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture Feb. 16 in support 
of the Jones bill (H. R. 7236) to provide 
for the issuance of agricultural exports 
debentures. 

The bill would empower the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue to any farmer, 
cooperative association, or other person, 
on application therefor, export debentures 
with respect to such quantity of any deb- 
enturable commodity or any manufac- 
tured product as may be exported to any 
foreign country. 

Mr. Taber said that the average annual 
cost of export debentures over a five-year 

riod, as computed from figures supplied 

y the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, would ap- 
proximate $142,001,621. 

He included in this, wheat, $29,431,248; 
wheat flour, $14,548,264; corn, $5,006,925; 
rice (flour, meal, etc., included), $1,875,- 
185; cattle, $157,500; fresh beef and veal, 
$50,520; swine, $36,500; fresh pork, $121,- | 
699; canned pork, $35,570; pickled pork, | 
$335,530; bacon, $3,209,650; hams, $2,969,- 
410; lard,, $4,268,100; cotton (unmanu- 
factured, no linters), $69,042,000; and to- | 
bacco (unmanufactured), $10,913,520. 


Mexican Structure 


To Resist Quakes 


Special Features Incorporated 
In 13-story Building 


Mexico’s first “skyscraper” has been 
designed to withstand eartHquake shocks 
of a maximum acceleration of 65 centi- 
meters, according to a report from Acting 
Commercial Attache R. G. Glover, Mex- 
ico City. 

It is figured that the horizontal blow 
by a potential quake will be equivalent to 
670 tons, or one-fifteenth of the total 
weight of the building, which weighs at 
full load approximately 10,000 tons. 

Considerable interest is being mani- 
fested in the construction of what is 
termed Mexico City’s first “skyscraper,” 
@ structure of 13 stories, which is now 
well under way. The building is of struc- 
tural steel and. reinforced concrete and 
will be equipped with a modern ventila- 
tion system,gelevators of the latest type 
and other up-to-date improvements in 
buildings of this character. ‘The project 
will cost 1,500,000 pesos ($600,000). 

Accorcing to the architects, the founda- 
tions are of reinforced concrete on wood 





jles. These piles, 373 in number, are of 
z-inch diameter and 110 feet long. The 
building will weigh at full load 10,000 


tons, and as the area of the supporting 

surface is 732 square meters, the unit 

foad will be approximately 2,540 unds 

er puuare foot.—Issued by the part- 
of Commerce, 


Increase Continues 
In Postal Savings 





Deposits on Feb, 1 Amounted 
To 658 Millions, According 
To the Department 


Postal savings deposits on Feb. 1 totaled 
approximately $63,000,000 more than on 
Jan. 1, according to figures made public 
Feb. 16 by the Post Office Department. 
The total Feb. 1 was $658,081,034. 

The following information was made 
available: 

Deposits at the beginning of the current 
fiscal year amounted to $353,237,908, an in- 
crease of $173,332,684 over the total at. the 
Beginning of the fiscal year 1931. 

More than 1,000,000 persons now have 
postal savings accounts, a greater number 
than ever before in the history of the 
Postal Savings System. 


Legislation Sought 
To Stop Abuses of 


Second-class Mail 





Measure Offered in House 
By Representative Kelly 
Is Designed to Prevent 
Certain Practices 


Legislation to prevent abuses of the law 
relating to postage on second class mail 
for delivery at another post office within 
the same postal district is proposed in the 
Kelly bill (H. R. 4594) which has just been 
reported to the House by the Committee 
on Post. Offices and Post Roads. 

The explanatory portion of the Com- 


mittee’s report follows in full text: 

“Copies of publications other than week- 
lies, when mailed at offices having letter- 
carrier service for local delivery by the 
letter carriers of such Offices are, under 
the law, chargeable with postage at the 
rate of 1 or 2 cents a copy, according to 
the frequency of issue of the publication 
or weight of the copies. In order to evade 
the payment of postage at these per-copy 
rates and enjoy the second-class pound 
rates, many publications establish branch 
offices at other places and secure entry as 
second-class matter at such offices. In} 
some instances the publications secure en- 
try at near-by offices, but very often such 
entry is secured at offices a considerable 
distance from the one where the general 
business offices or headquarters of the 
publications are located. Under such 
conditions it is not only necessary to trans- 

rt the copies over a considerable dis- 
ance to the places where the publications 
are in the main circulated, but this service 
must be rendered at the low second-class 
pound rates of postage. 

Method of Correction 

To prevent this abuse of the mailing 
privilege and the resulting loss of revenue 
it is believed that provision should be 
made under copies of publications other 
than weeklies mailed at the post office of 
entry for deliyery by letter carriers at an- 
other post office within the postal district 
of which the headquarters or general busi- 
ness offices of the publisher are located 
shall be chargeable with the rate of post- 
age that would be applicable if the copies 
were mailed at the latter’s office. In order 
that no hardship may be imposed upon 
the publications now entered and mailed 
as second-class matter under the condi- 
tions referred to, it is deemed equitable 
to make the proposed provision applicable 
only to publications entered in the future.” 

The bill would amend the present law 
(20 Stat. 361, U. S. C., title 39, sec. 286) 
by adding the following sentence: 

“Copies of a publication, other than a 
weekly, hereafter admitted to the second 
class of mail matter, when mailed by the 
publisher or registered news agent at a 

ost office where it is entered, for de- 
ivery by letter carriers at-a different post 
office within the delivery lfmits of which 
the headquarters or general business of- 
fices of the publisher are located, shall 
be chargeable with postage at the rate 
that would be applicable if the copies 
were mailed at latter office, unless the 
postage chargeable at the pound rates 
from the office of mailing is higher, in 
which case such higher rates shall apply, 
but this provision shall not be applicable 
to publications already entered as second- 
class matter which retain their entry at 
the post office where now entered.” 


nator Dill Predicts 
Food Rioting If Aid Fails 


“Food riots” unless Congress provides 
relief for the jobless, were predicted Febs 
16 by Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
in a radio address from Washington. 

“Local funds are running low,” he as- 
serted. “Many towns are already bank- 
rupt. Men and women will not starve, 
nor let their children starve, when food 
all about them in abundance.” ‘ 

The Senator’s address was transmitted 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

“All this talk about the dole destroy- 
ing the character of our people becomes 
the silliest piffle as compared to starva- 
tion by those who are in need, because 
they have no work,” he said. 

“Congress has been quick to reach into 
the Treasury of the United States for 
hundreds of millions of dollars to help 
the big railroads, big insurance companies 
and big banks. It has added $250,000,000 








of taxes upon our people by a moratorium 
on European debts which in reality is to 
help our own international bankers col- 
lect their private loans to Europe.” 















entrance into the rotunda, present 
Columbus, discoverer of America. 


Columbian Saga Pictured on Capitol Doors 











er 






Underwood and Underwood. 
The bronze doors at the east portal to the National Capitol, giving 


the principal events in the life of 


In the semicircular space under the 


arch of the doorway, the scene depicts Columbus landing on the shores 


of America; in the 10 panels of the 


door are shown incidents from boy- 


hood to death; a bust of ene surmounts the arch, and portrait 


busts and figures decorate bo 


h the border of the doors and the frame 


of the doorway. The sculptor is Randolph Rogers, an American, who 
obtained the commission for the work in 1855. The doors were cast in 


Munich, Bavaria. They were intended for and originall 
southern entrance into Statuary Hall. 


swung from the 


Generesticnal appreciation of 


their importance as a work of American art resulted in their removal 


J apanese Extending T h 
At Shanghai, Navy Department Advised 


to the main portal. 


ttle Line 


eir Ba 


Establish Second Airfield on Bank of Whangpoo River, 
Admiral Taylor Reports 


The Japanese attacking forces at Shang- 
hai are extending their battle line and 
have established a second airfield on the 
bank of the Whangpoo River in their 


operations against the Chinese, according 
to advices just received from Shanghai 
by the Department of the Navy. The De- 
partment’s announcement follows in full 
text: 

Admiral M. M. Taylor, Commander-in- 
Chief, Asiatic Fleet, reports that he has 
protested to Vice Admiral Nomura against 
Japanese shelis falling in the United States 
Marine sector of the Settlement on the 
16th. No casualties resulted. 

Japanese army troops are relieving 
Japanese marines in the Chapei sector, 
Admiral Taylor reports. The Japanese are 
extending their lines in the Woosung area, 
he states, and have established a second 
air field on the east bank of the Whang- 
poo River. 

Quiet Reported at Wuhu 

Admiral Taylor states that the 19th 
Route Army have become national heroes 
because of their stand at Chapei. 

Comdr. C. McCauley, Commander De- 
stroyer Division 13, reports that the “Pare 


rott,” destroyer, now returning to Nanking ; 
from Wuhu, has informed him that Wuhu ; 


is quiet, though the situation there is 
av, tense due to communistic agita- 
tion. 

The Ambassador of Great Britain, Sir 
Ronald Lindsay; the Ambassador of 
France, Paul Claudel, and the Ambassador 
of Italy, Giacomo de Martino, called at the 
Department of State Feb. 17 in connection 
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; With the Japanese-Chinese conflict. No 
statement was made py the Department | 


of State regarding: the conversation. 

On the eve of the departure of the 
League of Nations investigating commis- 
sion for Manchuria, Lord Lytton, its chair- 
man, addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of State, Henry L. Stimson, thanking him 
for the courtesies shown the commission 
during its stay in the United States. 

Text of Lord Lytton’s Letter 

The Secretary of State has received the 
following letter from Lord Lytton, Chair- 
man of the League of Nations Commission 
of Inquiry in the Far East, dated Feb. 12: 

Dear Mr. Secretary: On the eve of the 
departure from the United States of the 


League of Nations Commission of In- 
quiry in the Far East, I desire, as Chair- 





man of that Commission, to send you my 
particular greetings and to thank you for 
the many courtesies which the State De- 
partment has shown us during our brief 
stay in your country. ‘ 

From the time of our arrival in New 
York harbor to our boarding of the ship 
in San Francisco the painstaking ar- 
rangements made by your Department to 
facilitate our journey and to provide for 
our comfort have been evident tg all of 
us. In New York, Mr. Robbins arld Cap- 
tain Regnier were particularly courteous 
and helpful, and I wish you would ex- 





press to them our real appreciation and 
accept for yourself my sincere thanks for 
the courtesy you showed in sending them 
from Washington to greet us. In New 
York also Messrs. Bannerman, Burr and 
Willard and Captain Mullins, all of your 
|Department, played important parts in 
|making arrangements. I shall be grate- 
|ful if you will give them our sincere 
| thanks, 

Throughout the railroad journey across 
the Continent the railway companies have 
been particularly solicitous of our com- 
|fort and interested in our rapid progress. 
I know that this fine service has been 
|largely due to the preliminary arrange- 
ments which you were good enough to 
make, but I have taken the iiverty of 
| addressing a letter of thanks to the presi- 
|dents of the several railroads over which 
| we have traveled. 


The only regret of our visit has been 
;caused by its briefness, which has pre- 
| vented our seeing more of the country 
and, particularly, our coming to Wash- 
ington and meeting you and other officials 
of the Government. May I express the 
|hope that that privilege will be reserved 
for all of us for some future occasion. 

|. The appointment of Prof. George Hub- 
| bard Blakeslee, of Clark University, Wor- 
|cester, Mass., to be Special Assistant to 
|the American Legation at Peiping, China, 
| was announced Feb. 16 by the Department 


|of State. The announcement follows in 
| full text: 
| Prof. George Hubbard Blakeslee, of 


| Clark University, Worcester, Mass., has 
| accepted the position of Special Assistant 
to the American Legation at Peiping. He 
is expected to proceed to the Far East in 
the latter part of February. 

It is obvious that the recent disturb- 
ances in China have greatly increased the 
work of the Legation staff. The addition 
| of Prof. Blakeslee to the staff is expected 
|to contribute materially to relieving the 
pressure of the demands upon it and will 
assist the Legation in making available 
to Gen. Frank R. McCoy data from Amer- 


i | Requests Delay 
| Home Loan Fund 








ican sources for his use in connection 


| s 


Bank Association 


in 


Other Witnesses at Senate 
Hearing Point to Need of 


Additional Credit as Aid 
To Owners of Homes 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
we can not Joan any money on real 
estate.’ ” 

Mr. Morrison stated the legislation was 
based on “the dubious assumptions of a 
shortage of real estate credit and a short- 
age of residential property.” The state- 
ment added that “notwithstanding our 
sympathy for the aims of the plan; we 
oppose it as unsound.” 


New Facilities Opposed 

The interim committee of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association voiced the belief 
that additional banking facilities should 
not be created by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Its statement follows in full text: 

“That the A. B. A. takes the position 
that action by Congress on the proposed 
home loan bank bill be deferred until 
it can be ascertained how successful the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation will | 
be in dealing with the problems involv- 
ing accumulated mortgages. 

“This for the reason that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation can give) 
the needed relief, with the exception of} 
stimulating the building of new homes! 
which it would seem inadvisable to en- 
courage at this time, the present need 
being to render assistance to existing 
home owneship; and for the further rea- 
son that it is unwise public policy for the 
Federal Government to create additional 
banking corporations of a permanent 
character.” 


Vacancies in Housing 

Mr. Payne told the Committee that 
prior to his departure from Indianapolis 
for Washington, he had been advised that 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America had telegraphed its members, 
urging them to communicate with their 
Representatives and Senators in opposi- 
tion to the home loan bank bill. He said 
the mortgage bankers asked also that the 
association members tell the members of 
Congress the number of vacancies in 
housing. 

“I know thére are vacancies,” he con- 
tinued. “There are many of them in 
every city in the country, but it is not 
because people do not want better hous- 
ing. It is because of the depression that 
families are doubled up, or trebled up in 
quarters comparable to the conditions of 
the early Victorian era where hard times 
forced people to live in a way that white 
persons ought never live. 

“When conditions are better than now, 
a large percentage of the housing vacan- 
cies are going to be used up. People will 
spread out again as they are accustomed 
to living just as soon as jobs are avail- 


able.” 
Financing Ability 

On the other side of the question, how- 
ever, Mr. Morrison's statement declared 
that most savings bankers and mortgage 
loan agencies are of the opinion that real 
estate is suffering now from an overexten- 
sion of credit during good times. Residen- 
tial property, it was asserted, suffers at 
this time from a lack of demand for the 
property by purchasers who have ability 
to pay for it. 

The ability of the system to finance it- 
self during periods of adversity also was 
questioned in the statement which called 
attention to difficulties which it said the 
Federal Farm Loan System had experi- 
enced. 

“Further,” the statement continued, “or- 
ganization of the home loan banks will 
result in a new source of tax exempt 
bonds. The income from mortgages to 
be pledged as collateral to the home loan 
bank bonds is now taxable. The income 
from the bank bonds will be tax exempt. 

Declared Inflationary 

“To summarize the plan for Federal 
home loan banks is based upon dubious 
assumptions of a shortage of real estate 
credit and a shortage of residential prop- 
erty. The plan will be conducive to un- 
sound banking in permitting savings banks 
and building and loan associations to bor- 
row money in the normal course of their 
business, thus using their depositors’ 
money to margin a larger volume of 
financing. It will be inflationary through 
its call upon the United States Treasury 
for a portion of the initial capital of the 
banks and through the issuance of bonds 
as security for public and other moneys. 

“It will increase taxation because it will 
relieve from taxation some income from 
mortgages, which is now taxable. It will 
not prevent a recurrence of collapse of 
real estate credit because when a credit 
crisis arises the Federal home loan bank 
will be unable to sell bonds just as the 
Federal land bank is now unable to sell 
its bonds. ' 

“The plan has been devised with an 
earnest desire to find a way out of one 
of the most serious depressions ever en- 
countered by the American people. Like 
most other plans to extricate us from our 
difficulties, it is based upon a further ex- 
tension of credit. America is now suffer- 
ing from an excess of credit rather than 
from a deficiency of credit.” 


Claims Discrimination 


At the afternoon session Charles H. | 


Mylander, vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cincinnati, appeared @s a 
representative of the Council of Admin- 
istration of the Ohio Bankers Association. 
He objected to calling the proposed in- 
stitutions Federal home loan banks. The 
Ohio association, he said, regards .it as 
undesirable for building and loan asso- 
ciations to make use of the word “bank” 
in their advertising, as might be done 
in making known their membership in 
the regional institutions. 

Mr. Mylander protested against dis- 
crimination in the bill against some types 
of financial institutions and favoratism 
for others. All building and loan asso- 
ciations would be admitted to member- 
ship, he pointed out, while banks would 
be required to meet certain specific tests. 

The advertising of building and loan as- 
sociations in Ohio, Mr. Mylander said, had 
induced the belief that certificate holders 
could withdraw their deposits on demand. 
The associations, he charged, have been 
practically conducting a banking busi- 
ness. They have diverted more funds into 
the building field than should have been 
applied to that purpose, he added. 

Asked by Senator Morrison (Dem.), of 
-—~—~ — = = 


with his work as a member of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry. 

Prof. Blakeslee is professor of History 
and International Relations at Clark 
University. He was technical adviser to 
the American delegation at the Washing- 
ton Conference. He has traveled exten- 
sively in the Far East and is an ac- 
knowledged authority on questions relat- 
ing thereto. He was invited Iast Novem- 
ber to accept a positidn in the Depart- 
ment of State for emergency and tem- 
porary service in connection with the 
problems occasioned by developments in 
Manchuria. He terminated his very use- 
ful services in the Far Eastern Division 
of the Department on Feb. 2 and returned 
to his post at his University. The Uni- 
versity has now granted him leave so as 
to enable him to accept the position of 
Special Assistant to the Legation at 
Peiping. 


‘ 


Equestrian Statuette 
of Washington Is Gift 
of Austria to America 





N COMMEMORATION of the two 

hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington, the Republic of 
Austria has presented to the American 

ople an equestrian statuette in porce- 
ain of the Commander in Chief of the 
Revolutionary Armies and the first 
President of the United States. The 
statuette, designed by an Austrian 
sculptor,-Debrich, stands on a base of 
ebony, 6rnamented in silver with the 
shields of the nine States composing 
the Austrian Republic and a plate bear- 
ing the inscription: ‘1732—Austria to 
the people of the United States of 
America with Friendship, Esteem and 
Admiration—1932.” The gift was pre- 
sented at the White House by the Aus- 
trian Minister, Edgar L, G. Prochnik, 
and accepted by President Hoover. 


Japan Railway Reduces 
Buying of Imported Goods 


The Imperial Government Railways of 
Japan purchased in value 
fewer impored articles in December, 1931, 
than in December, 1930. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


North Carolina, whether depositors in 
banks or building and loan associations 
had suffered greater losses in recent years, 
Mr. Mylander replied that it was impos- 
sible to tell. When banks are unable to 
meet the demand of their depositors for 
funds, they must admit insolvency and 
close, whereas building and loan associa- 
tions may always refuse payment on de- 
mand, and exercise the right of asking 
30, or 60, or 90 day notice of intention 
to withdraw their funds, he said. 

The home loan banks, if created, the 
Ohio banker said, should not be permitted 
to accept deposits from its members. 
Neither should they be permitted, he said, 
as, in his belief, the bill now authorizes, 
to make commercial loans as “invest- 
ments” 
loan bank board. 

The Ohio Bankers Association, Mr. My- 
lander said, is not opposed to the pro- 
posal of President Hoover that some 
method be devised for financing home 
ownership, but they do oppose the Wat- 
son bill. 


Favors Passage of Bill 


Aetna Building and Loan Association, fol- 
lowed Mr. Mylander on the witness stand. 
He described the situation in the build- 
ing and loan association field in Kansas. 
Conditions would be materially helped, he 
testified, by the passage of the bill, and 
great hardships will result if it is not en- 
acted, particularly to many persons who 
now need their savings to live on. 


Endorses Plan 


and loan official, testified that 10 per cent 
of the borrowers from his association are 


| better position to give them aid if the 
|home loan bank bill became law. He 
| favored the measure as an emergency pro- 
posal and also as a permanent set-up. Mr. 
Cannon discounted the danger of 
building inflation.” No injury would result 
to commercial banks, he said. 
The hearing will be resumed Feb. 17. 
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Change Sought — 
In Bill Offered 


On Injunctions 


Substitute Measure Intro- 
duced in Senate by Mr. 
Hebert Modifying Provi- 
sions of Original 








A substitute for the anti-injunction bill 
(S. 935), recently favorably reported from 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, was intro- 
duced in the Senate Feb. 16 by Senator 
Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Island, who also 
prepared a minority report on the original 
bill. 

The substitute measure rewrites various 
portions of the bill while retaining others, 
the Rhode Island Senator stated orally. 
While the original bill would outlaw so- 
called “yellow dog contracts” both in law 
and equity, the substitute would outlaw 
them only in connection with injunctions, 
it was pointed out, and rewrites the condi- 
tions under which injunctions cannot be 
issued. The minority report questions the 
declaration of public policy as set forth in 
the origina: bill, and discusses in detail 
its various provisions. 

Purposes of Measure 

The conclusion of the minority report 
follows in full text: 

This bill has for its primary purpose the 
relief from certain abuses growing out 
of the issuance of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes. In this proposal we are in accord 
with the majority of the Committee. It 
is needless to point out, however, that it 
will have no effect upon the permanent 
judgments already entered. In many of 
its aspects we believe it to be desirable 
a. If, in its operations, it will 
afford the employe that freedom of ac- 
tion to associate with his fellow workers, 
to deal on a basis of equality with those 
by whom he is employed, to share equi- 
tably in the product of labor and capital, 
to relieve him and his employer from any 
unlawful interference, restraint or coer- 
cion, then it is a measure worthy of the 
consideration of any legislative body. 

Proposed Changes 

It is feared by those who make this re- 
port that some of its provisions will not 
only be ineffective, but will not stand the 
test of constitutionality, and therefore, 
will result in a mere gesture. Our aim 
has been, in the consideration of this 
measure, to suggest changes which, if en- 
acted into law, will make it effective in 
carrying out the purposes of Congress, 
and one@which, while doing justice to one 
element of our population, will not work 
injustice upon any other. 

With these objects in mind, the fore- 
going observations and suggestions are 
submitted. They are not made for the 
purpose of delay or to hinder the enact- 
ment of the measure, but rather to ex- 
pedite its consideration and to bring its 
provisions more in accord with established 
principles of jurisprudence and the spirit 
of our institutions. 





Funds Asked to Complete 
‘War Portrait Collection 


An appropriation of $50,000 to enable 
the Smithsonian Institution, by acquiring 
92 pictures, to complete a collection of oil 
portraits of commanding generals and 
men of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, would be authorized under the 
provisions of the bill (H. R. 9305), just in- 
troduced in the House by Representative 
McLeod (Rep.), of Detroit, ich. The 
measure was referred to the Committee 
on the Library. It follows in full text: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. That 
for the purpose of enabling the Smith- 
sonian Institution to purchase the 92 por- 
traits of commanding generals and men 
of the American Expeditionary Forces 
paintéd overseas with the United States 
| Army by Joseph Cummings Chase, which 
comprise, together with 47 others of the 
portraits already in the possession of the 
| Smithsonian Institution, the Chase col- 
lection of 139 war portraits, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $50,000. 
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Bill for Loans 
To Farm Credit 


Firms Reporte 


House Measure Provides 
$10,000,000 Fund for 
Assistance in Forming 
Local Financing Units 


Authority to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to aid in the establishment of agricultural 
credit corporations, by toans or advances 
out of a revolving fund for which up_to 


$10,000,000 would be made available, is 
proposed in a resolution (H. J. Res. 272 


which has just been reported to the | 
e| 


by the Committee on Agriculture. | 
Committee has the call in the business 
scheduled for the House on Feb. 17. 

The resolution would authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make advances 
or loans to individuals to assist in form- 
ing local agricultural credit corporations, 
live stock loan companies, or like organi- 
zations, or of increasing the capital stock 
of such corporations, companies or organi- 
zations qualified to do business with Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks, or to which 
such privileges may be extended. 

An explanatory statement in the Com- 
mittee’s report follows in full text: 

“The purpose of the proposed measure 
is to enable credit corporations and live- 
stock loan companies to be organized to 
the end that they may secure the advan- 
tages of the intermediate credit banking 
facilities. 

“In many instances the regular commer- 
cial banks are not in a position to furnish 
the proper credit facilities for the type 
of paper that is sought to be covered by 
the proposed bill. Due to the long-term 
credit desired and to the fact that in 
some sections the banking facilities are 
inadequate for this type of credit, it is 
hoped that this measure will furnish a 
supplement to these facilities and will also 
enable the farmers and livestock men to 
have the necessary credit. : 

“The measure does not require a new 
appropriation but makes available the un- 
expended balances of the drought relief 
provision and collections therefrom to the 
extent of not exceeding $10,000,000. ; 

“Under the terms of the measure this 
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'In Florida Clarified 


State Attorney General Says 
| Party May Confine Memher- 
| ship to White Race 


! 
| ‘TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Feb. 16. 


| ‘The executive committee of any political | 
party in Florida may confine its member- | 


|ship to the white race if it desires, ac- 
| cording to an opinion of Attorney General 
| Cary D. Landis, and in such cases, there- 
fore, only white electors could participate 
; in the primary election of the party. 

| This ruling was given in response to an 
|inquiry as to whether registration by a 
| Negro for the June primary will give him 


primaries of June 7 and 28. 
| The Attorney General pointed out that 


* | every elector who registers under the law 


of Florida should declare his party affilia- 
tion, but the fact that a Negro registers 


cast a ballot in a Democratic primary 
called to be held by the white Democratic 
voters of the State. 


Inquiry Is Planned 
To Effect Economy 
In Federal Service 


House Majority Will Make 
Study of Possibilities for 
Reorganization, Speaker 
Garner Announces 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
activity, or consolidated, with recom- 
mendations to be made to the House by 
April 15. 

At the same time Representative Mc- 
Clintic (Dem.), of Snyder, Okla., intro- 
duced a resolution (H. Conc. Res. 20) to 
create a joint committee of Congress to 
investigate the various bureaus and de-| 
partments of the Government to bring | 
about any necessary consolidations, abol- 
ishment of any bureaus or reduction of op- 
erating personnel. Both resolutions were 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17,1932— @bhe Gn 


| Laws on Elections Sentereli Dian 
For Prohibition | 
Is Disapproved 


Mr. 


House to Act Despite Re- 
fusal of Committee to Re- 
port Measures 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





as a Democrat will give him no right to, 


mittee session, issued the following state- 


|the right to participate in the Democratic | ™ent: 


“In view of our economic condition I 
; had hoped that all factions might agree 
| to declare a truce on the liquor question 
until we shall have done our best, unitedly 
|and with concentrated purpose, to relieve 
the economic distress of the country. 

“I believe it is agreed by everyone re- 
gardless of opinion as to the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the legislation which fol- 
|lowed, that whatever change of sentiment 
;may or may not have taken place since 
|the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment ft has not reached the point at this 
time which would make possible any sub- 
| Stantial change either in law or in policy. 
“With millions of idle people and prac- 
| tically every position and every business 
{of the country in the gravest peril, it 
would be a tragic thing of the first magni- 
tude, as I view it, to thrust an issue into 
this situation that would divide the pur- 


pose and scatter the energy of our people. | 


Cites Recent Plea for Truce 


“In a recent statement I said: ‘I am of | 


the opinion that if the Members of Con- 
gress would declare a truce on the liquor 
question until we shall have done our 
best, unitedly and with concentrated pur- 


pose, to relieve the economic distress of | 
the people the common sense of the coun- | 


|try would approve. We are all in the 
same boat now. We do not know how far 
from shore we are. We do not even know 
| where the shore is. For a people in that 
situation to turn aside from trying to save 
themselves and have a big fight over 
something they cannot settle now does not 
seem to me to be sensible.’” 


State Conventions Urged 


“That State Legislatures can wipe out | 


our constitutional rights is contrary to 


the principle of free government,” Selden | 


Bacon, attorney, of New York City, de- 


Linthicum to Petition) 
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Airplane Formation with Battle Fleet in War Maneuvers 


. 


For Injuries Outside of State Argued 


HE ENTIRE battle fleet of the United 

States, consisting of 62 naval vessels 
and including the aircraft carriers Lex- 
ington and Saratoga, participated as 
the “Blue” force in the attempt to cap- 
ture Hawaii from the Army defenders, 
the “Black” force; the results of the war 
maneuvers, which have just come to an 
end with the landing of a force from 
the attacking fleet, will be made public, 
Feb. 18, by the board of Army and Navy 
officers designated to observe the pro- 
ceedings. Airplanes played a prominent 
part in both attack and defense; 150 
planes were launched from the two air- 
plane carriers in opening the attack, 
and the Navy and Army both lost a 
plane, theoretically forced down at sea. 
Pursuit, scouting, bombing and observa- 
tion planes were in action. “Blue forces, 
maneuvering beyond the range of coast 
defense guns, sent airplanes to bomb de- 
fense positions. The view shows the 
movement of the battle fleet in the war 
game previously conducted to test the 
defenses of the Panama Canal Zone. 
The aircraft carrier “Saratoga” is in the 
foreground, with airplanes which have 
been launched from her deck in forma- 
tion overhead. Airships are carried by 
the flagship, available for the use of the 
fleet commander, from which he may di- 
rect fleet movements by radio. 





Supreme Court Considers Case Involving Laws of Vermont 


ition 


In Public Building 


House Committee 


Hears Argument 
For Farm Board 


President Moser, of Cooper- 
ative Council, Declares 
Leading Agriculturists 
Are Against Abolition 


| 
|. “A great army of the most progressive, 
| intelligent and conservative farmers” of 
jall sections of the country are back of 
lthe Agricultural Marketing Act and the 
| Federal Farm Board, C. C. Moser, vice 
| president of the American Cooperative 
| Association, New Orleans, and president 
|of the National Cooperative Council,” 
Washington, testified before the House 


Committee on Appropriations Feb. i6. 

He appeared, he said, to support that 
law and the Board and he challenged 
various statements that have been made, 
including statements by representatives of 
|the American Cotton Shippers Associa- 
tion and the Texas Cotton Ginners As- 
sociation. 


Organized Attack Claimed 


Mr. Moser said the country now is go- 
ing through the acid test of meeting the 
organized attack of cotton, grain and pro- 
duce trades, and the exchanges which 
they control, who without shame, he said, 
boast of the enormous slush fund they 
are spending to influence public opinion 
and members of Congress against the 
Farm Board and the cooperatives. 

“The Federal Farm Board,” he said, 
“has directly or indirectly helped finan- 
|cially more than 3,600 struggling farmer 
| cooperatives. It has given encouragement 
and hope to millions of farmers and their 
families. The task has not been easy in 
the face of the organized opposition of 
the agricultural trades.” 

“The record of its operating expense, as 
compared with the Federal appropriations 
for its maintenance,” he said, “clearly 


demonstrates the safety of providing an 
adequate appropriation for its needs, now 
| pending before the Committee. From its 
| appropriation of $1,500,000 in 1930, it re- 
turned to the Treasury $430,000; from its 


Programs Opposed 


And New Hampshire 


appropriation of $1,900,000 in 1931, it is 
|estimated it will return $300,000; and it 
|now asks $1,880,000, with which to meet 
the growing demand of hundreds of new 


fund may be used for the purpose of mak- 
ing loans of not to exceed 75 per cent of 
the par value of the capital stock of such 


referred to the House Committee on Rules. | clared Feb. 16 in arguing before a Senate | 
Speaker Garner said this is a time for) judiciary subcommittee for an amendment | 
definite action and not of words and that/| to vest the right of ratification of amend- 


Preference for Local Men in 


The Supreme Court of the United States pend upon the laws of that State. Point- Awarding Contracts for 


| 


organizations, companies, or corporations, 
as may be formed, and in this way to make 
the major portion of the funds available 
for the original establishments of such 
companies. It is expected that these loans 
witl be made at a low rate of interest and 
the same repaid to the funds. 


Under Agriculture Secretary 
“That proper restrictions may be thrown 
around these loans as well as the companies 
to be formed, or whose capital stock is to be 
increased under the terms of this meas- 
ure, the Secretary of Agriculture is given 


certain supervision as to their manage-| 


ment. 

“It is further hoped that by establishing 
a:sound system of credit suitable to the 
agricultural and _ livestock 


crop production loans may be thereby 
reduced, and in so far as practicable to 
do so, this arrangement be substituted 
for the practice of individual loans by 
the Gcvernment.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, is heartily in accord with the 
principle of Federal loans to aid in The 
establishment or expansion of agricul- 
tural credit corporations, it was stated 
orally Feb. 16 at the Secretary’s offices, al- 
though he has not yet had opportunity to 
go over the measure in detail. 

The resolution as reported to the House 
provices that $10,000,000, to be taken from 
the unexpended balance of funds appro- 
priated for loans to farmers in drought 
and storm areas administered by the De- 


partment of Agriculture, or from repay- | 


ments of these loans, be placed in a re- 
volving fund for loans to individuals for 
purchase of stock in agricultural credit 
corporations. The loans are to be not in 


excess of 75 per cent of the total capital | 


of any credit corporation benefited, re- 
quiring investment of at least 25 per cent 
of the capital by local interests. 


Bill to Equalize Pensions 
Of War Widows Favored 


Relief of more than 290,000 dependent 
widows and children of veterans of all the 


wers, including the World War, Spanish | 


W-> ond Civil War, would be provided 
under the Gasque bill (H. R. 7230), ac- 
coring to a favorable report on it by the 
House Committee on Pensions to the 
House Feb. 16. The outstanding feature 
of the bill, the report says, is that it es- 
tablishes uniformity of pensions paid to 
widows and children of veterans of all 
wars. 

“It treats the widows of all war veterans 
alike.” the report says. The total cost of 
the bill the first year will be $38,567,591. 
This embraces Civil War dependents, 124,- 
781 at a cost of $15,573,917; Spanish War, 
28,789 dependents, $3,586,822; and World 
War, 136,538 dependents, $19,406,852. 

The Committee said this legislation 
would not only equalize war-time widows 
pensions but save in administrative costs, 
eliminate piece-meal legislation and pro- 
vide a vast saving in many ways. It adds: 
“The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has reported that. the proposed legislation 
is not in accordance with the financ‘§] 
program of the President.” 


Inmates in Wodesal Prisons 
Show Decline in Half Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

in Federal courts, increased from 13,028 
to 18,112, or a total increase of 5,084. Of 
Federal prisoners on parole there was an 
increase from 2,479 to 3,434, or a total 
increase of 955. The total number of 
Federal prisoners in county jails and State 
institutions decreased from 12,500 to 11,- 
750, or a total decrease of 750. 

In respect to four principal Federal 
penitentiaries, including Atlanta, the main 
prison at Leavenworth, and the Leaven- 
worth Annex and McNeil Island, there 
was a decrease in the number of prisoners 
from 9,782 at the beginning of June, 1931, 
to 8.978 at the close of January. The to- 
tal number of prisoners in the Reforma- 
tory for first offenders at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, the Women’s Prison at Alderson, 
W. Va., and Camp Lee, decreased from 
2,622 to 2,477. There was an increase 


during this period, in the number of Fed-! 


eral prisoners in the various prison camps, 
from 1,142 in June of last year to 1,274 
at the close of January. In the New York 
detention headquarters for Federal pris- 
oners, the total increased from 180 in 
June of last year to 248 at the close of 
January. 

The largest number of prisoners in any 
Federal penal institution is at Atlanta 
prison, with 3,167, as against 3,876 in June 
of last year. The next larger, the main 
prison at Leavenworth 3,098, as against 
3,359 last June. There was a decrease 
in the number of prisoners in the Na- 
tional Training School for Boys from 456 
last June to 324 in January, and a de- 


¢ crease of prisoners in territorial jails | 


from 395 in June to 295 in January. 


sections the | 
need for making provision for individual | 


the committee of five to be created would | 
make a complete and detailed survey of| 
the whole field of possible elimination of 
useless offices in the Government. The} 


mittee on Appropriations he said will con- 
|tinue to show real economies and every 
effort should be directed toward getting 
rid of any unnecessary Government offices. 

He said there is no question of the 
House being in favor of making such eco- 


nomies and that the public is expecting | 


them in Government. 
ithe Chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, Representative Byrns 
(Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., and the mein- 


He commended 


bers of that committee for cutting not| 
only the appropriations as compared with! 


the current year appropriations but reduc- 
ing them below Budget figures as far as 
consistent with efficlency of Government. 
| “We propose t® ascertain, through this 
| Committee, just what can be done in the 
| way of governmental economy,” Mr. Gar- 
lner said. “We are going into details, and 
{not deal with mere generalities. 
‘lieve the House Committee on Expenditures 
|in the Executive Departments will favor- 
| ably report to the House the bill to con- 
solidate the Departments of War and 

Navy into a unified Department of Na- 
tional Defense, and I believe the House 
| will pass it. It ought to be passed. It 
would save the Government $50,000,000 or 
more. 

Later Representative Douglas (Dem.), of 
Phoenix, Ariz. a member of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, in an ad- 
dress to the House, announced the meas- 
| ure would be introduced and urged to sup- 
| port for it to aid in balancing the budget. 


Living Beyond Income Claimed 


Calling attention to the anticipated defi- 
cit, Mr. Douglas said that this is proof 
that the United States has been living be- 
yond its income, and that the House must 
| decide whether this condition shall con- 
tinue. 

If the Treasury continues to borrow 
money, he said, United States bonds will 
depreciate to a point of collapse. Such a 
circumstance would mean the collapse of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and if the credit of this country becomes 
impaired it will mean the collapse of the 
{banks throughout the country and would 
make useless the measure to extend Fed- 
eral reserve banking credit, passed by the 
Houseon Feb. 15, he said. 

“As against tnat picture of complete 
economic chaos you have the choice of bal- 
ancing the budget,” he said. By balancing 
the budget, United States credit and the 
success of the various revief measures 
passed will be insured, he added. 

“The example of England throws light 
on our present probiems today,” Mr. 
Douglas continued. He recalled that 10 
years ago England had credit which was 
believed unimpairable, but that 
were raised, industrial activity declined 
and finally England was “brought to her 
knees.” He stated that the United States 
is headed in “exactty the same direction,” 
unless preventive action is taken now. 

In the last 10 years the appropriations 
for governmental activities have increased 
by approximately $1,000,000,000, he said. 
Representative Taylor (Dem.), of Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo., Chairman of the sub- 
committee on Appropriations in charge of 
the Interior Department appropriation bill, 
invoked the statement that the bills now 
pending before Congress asked appropria- 
tions totaling $30,000,000,000. 


Federal Employes Increased 


Mr. Douglas pointed out that in the last 
10 years the number of Federal employes 
increased by 68,000 and that 30,000 of 
these were in the postal service. 

“I cite these things,” he said, “because 
they indicate clearly and concisely the 
need for retrenchment and for a commit- 
tee such as the one proposed in the meas- 
ure to be introduced.” 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, stated that it is not fair 
to blame Congress for all the evils which 
the country is now suilering. 

He suggested that Mr. Douglas couple 
with his criticism recommendations as to 
just where economies should be effected. 

Mr. LaGuardia contended that the $1,- 
000,000,000 increase 


aNsorbed mainly by the following three 
items: Agricultural _ relief, 
flood relief, and conditions brought about 
during the aftermath of the World War. 


President Asks Million 
For Chicago Fair Exhibit 


President Hoover on Feb. 1§ recom- 
mended to the House an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for the Chicago World’s Fair 
Centennial Commission to be available 
until June 30, 1934, under an Act of Con- 
gress Feb. 8 authorizing Government par- 


j position in 1933. 


appropriation bills coming from the Com- | 


I be-| 


taxes | 


in governmental ex-| 
penditures during the past 10 years was} 


Mississippi | 


ticipation in the Century of Progress Ex- , 


ments in State conventions 
elected for that purpose. 

Mr. Bacon appeared in connection with 
three joint resolutions sponsored by Sen- 
ator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, tak- 
ing the power of ratification of amend- 
ments from State Legislatures and vesting 
it in State conventions or in direct refer- 
endums. 

Senator Bingham explained that, feel- 
ing the method provided for amending the 
Constitution is unsatisfactory, he had in- 
troduced the three suggested changes in 
method. The first (S. J. Res. 32) pro- 
‘vides that amendments are to be ratified 


specially 


by qualified electors of three-fourths of | 


the States, he said. The second (S. J. 
Res. 57), recommended by Mr. Bacon, 
differs by providing ratification by con- 
ventions in three-fourths of the States, 
while the third (S. J. Res. 73) provides 
for its own ratification by conventions and 
the ratification of subsequent amendments 
by the qualified electors, he explained. 


Powers of Legislatures 

Mr. Bingham emphasized that Legisla- 
tures adopting the Eighteenth Amendment 
were not chosen for that purpose. They 
were elected on party platforms generally 
without reference to the prohibition ques- 
tion so that some States opposed to pro- 
hibition adopted the amendment, he con- 
tended. 

Mr. Bacon, questioning the method of 
amending the Constitution through the 
action of State Legislatures, asked: “Are 


all the liberties of American citizens ab- | 


solutely under the control of about 1,285 
men? Can they destroy every liberty, every 
freedom, every right of an individual citi- 
zen?” He maintained that the Legisla- 
|tures had conferred on themselves the 
right to abolish individual rights. 

“We ought to return to the system as 
it was devised by our forefathers in the 
Constitution and amended by the Tenth 
Amendment, that the rights of the citi- 
zens should not be taken away save by 
the consent of the people,” Mr. Bacon 
asserted. “Prohibition amended away the 
rights of the people. It is absolutely 
wrong that the Legislature of a State is 
bigger than the people of the State.” 


Convention Plan Favored 


Quoting from the closing portions of 
Lincoln's Gettysburg address, Mr. Bacon 
declared: “That’s what I’m fighting for, 
government by the people, for the people, 
of the people. When the rights of 110,- 
000,000 people can be voted away by 1,285 
persons, that is not government by the 
people.” 

He expressed favor for the convention 
system rather than the direct vote by 
qualified electors because, he pointed out, 
the people can vote only yes or no, 
whereas a convention can stipulate that 
the amendment will be accepted if cer- 
tain changes are made. 


Simplified Glass Containers 
Adopted for Mayonnaise 


Simplified practice recommendation No. 
R131-32, covering glass containers for 
mayonnaise and kindred products, which 
was approved at a general conference of 
representatives of the industry on June 
30, 1931, may now be considered as in ef- 
fect, according to an announcement by the 
Division of Simplified Practice. 

Formerly 25 varieties of glass containers 
were used for packing mayonnaise and 
kindred products. This recommendation 
provides for five stock sizes of glass con- 
tainers which are based on liquid capacity. 
They are: The 3 fluid ounce, the one-half 
pint or 8 fluid ounce, the pint, the quart 
and the gallon. 

The recommendation is concerned only 
with capacities, and does not affect the 
distinctive shapes of containers in use by 
the various manufacturers.—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 


ig Me 
|}PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Feb. 16, 1932 


9:30 a. m.—Representative Pou ‘Dem.), 
of Smithfield, N. C., called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held on Tuesdays and Fridays.) 

12::1:5 p. m.—William Hamilton, New 
York City banker, cailed. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—Halvard H. Bachke, Nor- 
wegian Minister, called to present leaders 
of the Norwegian teams in the Winter 
Olympic games. 

3:30 p. m.—The Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with Sec- 
reetarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 


heard arguments on Feb. 15 and 16 on the 
problem of the application of State work- 
men’s compensation statutes to injuries 
occurring beyond the borders of the State 
in which the contract of employment was 
executed. 


In the case in which this question is 
presented the contract of employment was 
entered into in Vermont between a Ver- 
mont employe and a Vermont employer 
which also did business in New Hampshire, 
the court was informed. The contract 
provide that the employe should work in 
both States. 


The employe was electrocuted, counsel 


transmission line in New 
owned by the employer, an exectric light 
and power company. The employe’s ex- 
ecutrix then instituted an action in New 
Hampshire to recover damages against the 
employer, which defended on the ground 
that the action was not maintainable 
since, by reason of the Vermont contract, 
both the employer and employe had ac- 
cepted the provisions of the Vermont 
Workmen's Compensation Act. 


Provisions of Statutes 


Of Two States Explained 


Under this law, it is explained, it is 
presumed that the parties have elected 


to accept its provisions, unless expressly | 
| providing otherwise, which was not done 


The statutory provisions of the two 
States were explained to the court. Both 
States have elective compensation statutes, 


the court was told, but the Vermont law | 


requires an election at the time of en- 
tering into the contract of employment 


and before any injury, whereas the em-| 


ploye or his representative may elect un- 
der the New Hampshire law whether or 
not to accept its provisions after the 
injury has occurred. In this respect, the 
New Hampshire law was described as 
unique, no other State having a similar 


‘ Hampshire 
| thereunder 


ing to the unusual features of the New 
law, it was stated that since 
the employe or his represent- 
ative may elect after the injury has oc- 
curred to sue for damages or to proceed 
under the compensation law, “the bene- 
fits of compensation are assured to the 
employe and the inflexibility and injustice 
of an exclusive system of compensation 
largely eliminated.” 

This statement was made in urging that 
the Vermont statute is contrary to the 
policy of New Hampshire and therefore 
not applicable to a suit brought for in- 
juries occurring in the latter State. 


‘Contract Superseded, 
stated, while engaged in work on a high | 
Hampshire | 


It is Contended 


Urging that the contract of employment, 
under the provisions of the Vermont law, 
exempted the employer from liability for 
negligence, it was declared that such a 


|contract is against the public policy of 


New Hampshire. If such a contract had 
been made in that State, it was contended, 
it would not be enforcible. 

“The laws of New Hampshire provide 
that the employer shall respond in dam- 
ages for negligence causing the death of 
his employe,” it was stated. “The con- 
tract based upon the laws of Vermont 
offered as a bar is opposed to the law as 


|declared by the Supreme Court of New 


Hampshire.” 

It also was contended by counsel for 
the executrix of the employe that the con- 
tract of employment based upon the Ver- 
mont Act was superseded by an agree- 
ment based upon the laws of New Hamp- 
shire, which arose because of the work of 
the employe in New Hampshire and the 
acceptance by the employer of the New 
Hampshire law. 

“The Theory that the compensation law 
of the place of hire determines the right 
of the parties,” it was argued, “must not 
be extended so far as to deny the em- 
ployer and oneiors the right to modify 
the contract when the parties enter an- 


) ot é . 
provision in its workmen's compensation | other jurisdiction. 


statute. 


The employer, since it transacted busi- 
ness in New Hampshire and had employes 
living and working there, also had ac- 
cepted the provisions of the New Hamp- 
shire statute, under which 


occurred, may elect to sue for damages 
rather than proceed under the compen- 
sation statute. 
The case, 
Light Co., Inc., v. Clapper, etc., No. 423, 
was argued before the court by George 
T. Hughes and Stanley M. Burns for the 
\ ployer and by Robert W. Upton for the 
executrix of the deceased employe. 


Appellate Court Ruling 


Cited by Counsel 


‘The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit ruled, the employer’s counsel 
stated, that because the provisions of the 


| Vermont law differed from those of the 


New Hampshire law the assertion of the 
defense that the suit for damages was 
precluded by ‘the Vermont statutory pro- 
visions was against the public policy of 
New Hampshire where the suit was 
brought and tried. 

Error was ascribed to the ruling of the 


lower court that the contract of employ- | 


ment purported to release the employer 
from liability for future negligence. “As- 
suming, but not conceding that the con- 
tract in question is of the type claimed 
by the employe, that is, a contract re- 
lieving an employer from liability for fu- 
ture negligence, it is valid in Vermont,” 
it was asserted, “and should be recognized 
and enforced in New Hampshire.” 

Counsel for the employer also disputed 
the contention that the Compensation 
Act of Vermont is contrary to the public 
policy of New Hampshire because it differs 
in some of its terms and provisions from 
the New Hampshire law. 

It also was argued that prior to the 
institution of the suit for damages in 
New Hampshire, the employe had ac- 


cepted and was bound by the provisions | touse Committee on Interstate and For- 


of the Vermont statute, which is extra- 


territorial in operation, “and which, not, 
only by its terms, but by the statutes and) 


decisions in New Hampshire, barred his 
estate from maintaining a common law 
action in New Hampshire.” 
Applicability of Statutes 

To Pending Case Argued 


The acceptance by the employer of the 


provisions of the New Hampshire statuie | x 
‘Income Tax Measure Sent 
parties in the case as io a contract of em- | 
ployment entered into in Vermont with a| 


was said by its counsel not to bind the 


resident of Vermont., to the exclusion of 
the rights of the parties under the Vermont 
law. 
cepted, it was stated, ior ihe benefit only 
of its New Hampshire employes and not for 


| Hampshire on temporary work. 


“If the plaintiff intends to benefit by the 
Vermont contract of employment,” coun- 


| sel stated in concluding the case for the 


employer, “as the foundation for his case, 
he should accept as a part thereof and be 


| bound by the burdens as well as the bene- 


fits which go with the contract.” 


On behalf of the executrix, counsel told! 


the court that since the employe received 
the injuries which caused his death in New 
Hampshire, the rights of the parties de- 


an employe} 
or his representative, after an injury has} 


! 
entitled Bradford Electric | 


| poses. 


The New Hampshire law was ac- | 


Oil Output Fixed 
For Oklahoma Field 


State Commission Issues Order 
For Last Half of Month 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Feb. 16. 


The State Corporation Commission has 
issued an order retaining in effect for the 


jlast hatf of February the 95,000-barrel | 
daily allowab% for the South Oklahoma! 


City oil field. 

Nominations of demand made at the 
hearing a few days ago by representatives 
for purchasers totaled only about 87,300 
barrels daily, a reduction of 5,000 for nomi- 
nations made for the first half of the 
month. 


The Commission reduced the daily al- 


lowable for the list of siliceous time wells 
from 6,000 barrels to 5,000 barrels, and 
added the 1,000 barrel reduction in this 
classification to the allowable for sand 
wells. 

Cicero I. Murray, Chairman of the Oil 


States Advisory Committee, has announced | 
plans to go to Washington to meet with) 
the subcommittee of the Oil States Com- 
mittee to work out a proposed draft of a} 


State control plan for oil to be submitted 
to Congress. 

The subcommittee work, he said, wiz 
involve consideration of a compact pro- 
posed for oil States to adopt as a national 
system of oil conservation and proration. 


Jurisdiction of I. C. C. 
Over Ship Lines Asked 


Representative Parker (Rep.), of Salem, 
N. Y., ranking minority member of the 


eign Commerce, on Feb. 16, introduced a 
bill (H. R. 9390) providing that hereafter 
every common carrier by water in inter- 


state commerce, whether publicly or pri-| 


vately owned and controlled, be subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for rate fixing pur- 
It was referred to the Interstate 
Commerce Committee. 


To New York Governor 


A.pany, N. Y., Feb. 16. 

The Assembly, on Feb. 16, passed and 
sent to the Governor the bill which had 
previously passed the Senate amending 
the tax law by increasing the rate on per- 
sonal incomes with respect to returns dur- 
ing the calendar years 1932 and 1933. 

It also passed and sent to the Governor 
the bill increasing from 2 to 4 cents a 
share the transfer tax on stock and the 
bill increasing the tax on motor fuel. All 
three of these measures are part of Gov. 
Roosevelt's emergency tax measures and 
the bills passed were those introduced by 
the Senate Finance Committee. 


| cooperatives of improperly organized or 
| inadequately financed ones, to give them 
a fair chance to succeed in these days of 
difficult credit and other unbalanced 


Projects Urged by Archi- 
tectural Interests 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
munities where Federal buildings are con- 
structed, greater economy, and greater 
utilization of local product probably 
would result from such legislation, Mr. 
La Beaume said. 

“We have tried for many years to de- 
centralize this activity without success,” 
Mr. La Baume testified. He said he favored 
legislation specifically directing prefer- 
ential treatment for residents of States 
where construction is allocated but be- 
lieved the Treasury would desire more lat- 
itude in selecting outside architects. 


Awarding System Criticized 


fair treatment from the Treasury in the 
awarding of Government contracts were 
made by Representatives Fulmer (Dem.), 
of Orangeburg, S. C.; Driver (Dem.), of 
Osceola, Ark., and Mouser (Rep.), of Ma- 
rion, Ohio. Mr. Fulmer declared that the 
Federal Government was not giving “a 
fair deal,” while Mr. Driver suggested 
there might be collusion between large 
architectural and contracting firms 
bidding and designing. 

Frank Eurick, of Detroit, representing 
the Michigan Society of Architects and 





financial and business conditions.” 


Represents 206,749 Farmers 


Mr. Moser said that in appearing before 
the House Committee in support of the 
Act and the Boafd he directly represented 
206,749 cotton farmers, who market their 
cotton through cotton cooperatives of 
;every important cotton-producing State 
| and the National Cooperative Council, 
composed of cooperatives embracing more 
than 1,000,000 farmers who, market coop- 
‘eratively more than $1,006000,000 worth 
1of agricultural products. 

He said in fact more than 2,500,000 
farmers are committed to the support of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act and the 
Federal Farm Board. 








Statements that persons interested in 
such legislation have not been receiving 


| 


in | 


the Detroit chapter of the American In- | 


| stitute of Architects, told the Committee 


that he believed the fact that many Fed- | 


eral contracts went to a few bidders was 
due to proficiency in estimating and in- 
terpreting contracts. Local individuals 


| and firms, he said, would be able to over- | 


|come some of this advantage if the pro- | 


| posed legislation becomes law. 


Federal Encroachment Seen 
“We find the Government participating 


GRAND THING 
THIS COUNTRY 


|in private business on a greater scale than | 


ever in its history and injecting its activ- 
ities into one of the greatest industries of 
| the country,” Mr. Sreenan testified. “The 
| issues are much more far-reaching than 


| the mere architectural problem involved. | 
“The present Federal building program | 


must avail itself of the knowledge and 


| abilities of private and individual archi- | 


| tects in greater number unless it is to 
take the position of suppressing all pri- 
vate initiative in every line of )usiness 
activity and absorb all the business and 
professional talents of the Nation 
|one huge and universal bureaucracy,” he 
declared. “The activity of the Govern- 
ment in its relation to the building in- 
dustry is a dangerous manifestation of the 
growth of this bureaucracy.” 


Aid to Architects Cited 


ture of more than 
terms of one of the bills under consid- 
eration (H. R. 6187). 
not entirely meet the approval of the 
American Institute of Architects and Mr. 


tion to $100,000 or higher. 


Federal contracts would be of great 


| importance to private archuecis, ime. ohn | 


said, because business conditions have re- 
stricted construction in all sections. 
ernment work appears to be the only ac- 


| tivity in the building line in many States, | 


|}he said, and hundreds of architects, 
| draftsmen, and similar professional men 
are without employment. 


into ! 


Outside architects would not have to be | 
employed on contracts involving expendi- | 
$50,000, under the | 
This position did | 


La Beaume advised the Committee that | 
it might be desirable to raise this limita- | 
! 


Gov- | 
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Health Promotion 
By Education of 
Public Advocated 


Physicians Must Have Co- 
operation of Patients, 
Federal- Public Health 


Service States 


\ 


Physicians in public health work must 
have the cooperation of the people, and 
doctors practicing curative medicine must 
“have the cooperation of their individual 


patients, if either are to be entirely suc- | 
cessful, the United States Rublic ee 
ice stated Feb. 16. 

eer broad doctrine of modern public 
’ health is the promotion of health through 
the education of the public rather than 
through the enforcement of sanitary 
laws,” the Service explained. 

In regard to the relationship between a 
physician and a_ patient, the Service 
pointed out that “it will be observed that 
the increase in knowledge and skill on the 
part of the physician has tremendously 
increased the obligation on the part: of 
the patient to play his part in the treat- | 
ment of his own disease, or else he should 
not expect the physician to assume com- 
plete responsibility for results.” 


Cooperation of Public Needed 


The statement follows in full text: 

Let us divide the medical profession into 
two great groups—one group devoted to 
the treatment of individual patients and 
the other devoted to hygiene or public 
health. These two divisions of medicine 
are conveniently called curative medicine 
and preventive medicine, respectively. 

Physicians engaged in preventive med- 
icine, or public health work have long 
since learned the lesson that progress 
can not be made in this field without the 
intelligent cooperation of the public. The 
broad doctrine of modern public health is 
the proi.otion of health through the edu- 
cation of the public rather than through 
the enforcement of sanitary laws. This 
movement enlists, therefore, the intelli- 
gent cooperation of the public as the chief 
weapon which preventive medicine can 
use, and experience has seerse the sound- 
ness of this policy. Without an educated 
and intelligent public to support him, the 
sanitarian can make very little real 

rogress. 
P ‘an aroused, intelligent, and informed 
public opinion can, like the faith we read 
of in the Bible; move mountains. Sup- 

rted by such a force, who can say how 
ar preventive medicine may go? 

Turning to the field of curative medi- 
cine the situation is somewhat different, 
but the principle remains the same. The 
need of intelligent cooperation by the, 

hysician and by the patient who seeks| 
his advice is much emphasized by modern 
medical methods. Such cooperation was) 
always necessary; but with increased | 
knowledge the skill in the diagnosis and | 
treatment of disease, the demand on the| 
pact of both physician and patient for in- 
elligent cooperation has been tremen- 
dously ae and has placed upon 
the patient particularly, demands perhaps | 
not fully reaged. 


Relationship With Patients 


The relationship which exists between 

_ physician and patient is a temporary co- 
“operative relationship, and the _ patient 
must be something more than the mere 
ssive member of such partnership. It 
the duty of the physician to inform 
the patient. It is the patient’s duty to 
take an active and intelligent interes® in 
his own condition, to have intelligent un- 
derstanding concerning the disorder from 
which he suffers, and to strive more than 
ever to carry out actively the treatment 
outlined for his relief. ersons who are 
ill with a disease often become intensely 
curious about it, particularly if it is long 
drawn out or if it involves a surgical 
operation. Many persons endeavor to in- 
form themselves regarding the condition 
from which they are suffering by reading 
medical textbooks and articles by various 
1.edical writers. This is not to be recom- 
mended, but articles prepared for non- 
medical readers are valuable and have 
Special usefulness in tuberculosis, diabetes, 
hay fever, high blood pressure and many 
other diseases. The average person can 
not properly interpret or place a correct 
evaluation upon what is found in a text- 
book written primarily for physicians or 
£ geons. Much of the material will not 
be understood because of the technical 
terms used. It is more satisfactory to 
ask the physician in charge of the case 
to take a little time and discuss the vari- 
ous points in which the patient is par- 
ticularly interested. In the present day 
and time most physicians readily appre- 
ciate the viewpoint of the patient in such 
matters, and will gladly answer questions. 


Tuberculosis Treatment Cited 


As an instance of the cooperation neces- 
Sary between patient and physician the 
treatment of tuberculosis may be men- 
tioned. The patient, whether in a san- 
atorium or at home, is obliged to observe 
the stringent hours of rest in bed and 
the rigorous fresh air treatment enjoined. 
He is not to whimper when the snow 
drifts in on his blanket or whine because 
denied social recreation. He must recon-j; 
cile himself to long and lonely hours of 
inactivity, to a certain monotomy of diet 
ard regime, and even minor hardships. 

The physician on his part is obligated 
to take the tuberculosis patient fully into 
his confidence, tell him the diagnosis, 
Outline proper methods of treatment and 
from time to time encourage and exhort, 
never failing to listen attentively to his 
potent s complaints with patience and 
riendly advice. 

An extreme example of the cooperation 
Tequired between patent and physician is 
in a case of diabetes where a very in- 
telligent patient may actually be taught 
to perform the necessary laboratory tests 
and weigh and measure the food pre- 
scribed by his physician and even perhaps 
use a hypodermic syringe in administering 
insulin. It is obvious that cooperation of 
this kind requires an elementafy course 
in treatment and that it could be under- 
taken only by an exceptional patient. 


Obligations Increased 


All this shows what is meant by intel- 
ligent cooperation on the part of the pa- 
tient. It will be observed that the in- 
crease in knowledge and skill on the 

art of the physician has tremendously 
mcreased the obligation on the part of 
the patient to play his part in the treat- 
ment of his own disease, or else he should 
not expect the physician to assume com- 
plete responsibility for results. 

To attempt to treat a patient for any 
serious condition without his intelligent 
cooperation is almost folly. 

It is equally the obligation of the phy- 
sician to give his patient the benefit of 
modern medical developments, to avoid 
wasteful and extravagant examinations, 
and to seek to establish in him the spirit 
of intelligent active cooperation upon 
which we have laid so much stress. It 
is an aphorism in medicine that “not 
every physician is equally suited for the 
treatment of every patient.” There is 
also a medical aphorism that “a physi- 
cian should treat both the sick man and 
his disease”’—all of which implies that 
there is an obligation on the part of the 
physician as well as upon the part of the 

tient. There is nothing more unfor- 

unate than for a patient seriously ill to 
fall into the hands of some physician 
who is unsympathetic, or who not only 
does not understand the disorder from 
which the patient is suffering, but also 
the personality of the sick man. This 
temporary partnership between physician 
and patient should be a nicely balanced 
thing if we would achieve good results. 
Such ah arrangement can be satisfactory 
only where there is intelligence and co- 
Operation on the part of each in their 
important relationship. 











clerical class of unemployed have just 
been established in Greater Boston with 
an initial enrollment of about 1,200 in 
more than a score of subjects, according 
to a statement just issued by the Presi- 
dent’s 
Relief. 


free. 


called white-collar class maintain their 
morale and at the same time be adding 
to their educational assets, the Massachu- 
setts Emergency Committee on Unem-| 
ployment, in cooperation with virtually all | 
educational institutions of college rank in| 
Greater Boston, has established a series | 
|of cooperative university courses. 


the realization that some idle professional 
and clerical workers were becoming more | 
or less “unemployable” because of the men- 
tal state into which they were drifting on 
account of continued unemployment. 


Massachusetts Emergency Committee. 


would be of very real assistance to unem-~- 


Harvard University, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston University and 
Northeastern University, inviting those in- 
stitutions to send representatives to a con- 
ference. 
The conference determined to create an 
Educational Committee, with representa- 
tion from these and other institutions. 


given without cost. Places of meeting like- 
wise were made available without expense. 
When the first of the courses were inaugu- 


approximately 1,200. 


ing, advertising, business English, busi- 
ness organization, business law, finance, 
journalism, marketing, retail selling, sales- 
manship, typewriting, stenographic dicta- 
tion, literature, commercial art, industrial 
art, appreciation of art, appreciation of 
music, choral singing, plastic arts, leather- 
craft and metal work. 
interest be shown in other subjects, such 
as psychology and history, an attempt will! 
be made to organize such courses. 


mittee in‘arranging for these cooperative 
courses was in obtaining proper facilities 
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Change Is Adopted | 


In Radio Licenses 


Broadcasters on Higher Waves | 
Freed of Maintaining a 
‘Listening Watch’ 


All radio broadcast stations in the 
United States may be operated by holders 
of limited class operator licenses since 
the order was issued which abolishes the 
listening watch for distress signals, Di- 
rector W. D. Terrell, of the Radio Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerec an- 
nounced Feb. 16. 

In the past, it was mandatory for sta- 
tions between 550 and 1000 kilocycles to 
have an operator who held an unlimited | 
class license. This class of license de- 
mands a knowledge of code. The stations | 
operating between 1000 and 1500 kilocyeles | 
did not require an unlimited licensed 
operator. 

The Federal Radio Commission recently 
ruled that broadcast stations operating 
between 550 and 1000 kilocycles could 
abolish the listening watch. This order | 
eliminated the only necessity for a knowl- 
edge of code on the part of broadcast 
station operators, Director Terrell stated. 

It was indicated in the order that if 
developments indicate a need for a listen- 
ing watch in some sections of the country, 
certain stations will be designated by the 
Commission to maintain such a watch.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. | 


University Courses 


For Jobless Being 
Offered in Boston 


Maintain Morale and Pro-| 
mote Education, Says 
President’s Organization 


Cooperative university courses for the 


Organization on Unemployment 


| 


—_—__ | that lengt 
Cooperative Studies Given to_ 


Rare Collection 
Of Reptiles From 
Siam on Display 


Specimens From Oriental 


To Survey Shoal Waters Offshore from New England 


Strange Snakes and ental 


Nation Received by the 
Smithsonian Institution 


The Smithsonian Institution has_re- 
ceived from Siam a collection of reptiles, 
including spécimens of a dinosaur-like 
water-lizard, the  “tail-bitin 
“Brahmin curtain-cord snake,” 
snake,” the “peacock snake,” the “fish- 
snake,” the poisonous jungle “krait,” and 
the “sun-ray snake,” which looks like a 
aoe a the Institution announced 
Feb. 16. 

The specimen of the water-lizard is 
seven feet in length, it was said. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

Specimens of strange creatures’ that 
stepped out of a hair-raising nightmare 
have just been received by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

These animals were collected by Dr. 
Hugh M. Smith, former chief of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries, who now is 
employed by the Kingdom of Siam to de- 
velop the nation’s fishery resources. It is 
a land of weird animals. 

One of the strangest creatures in the 
collection is the giant water lizard, the 
hia. Of all living animals it perhaps 
comes closest in appearance to the great 
dinosaurs. The specimen received here is 
about 7 feet long. Some have been re- 
ported measuring about 14 feet, although 
the ayerene specimen is less than half 


Seen going through the jungle, Dr. Smith 
reports, this creature has a real dinosaur- 
like appearance, with its long neck, small 
head, and long, heavy tail. This weird 
creature occasionally invades the city lim- 
its of Bangkok, the Siamese capital, where 
it makes its appearance in the canals run- 
ning through large gardens and in the 
thick shrubbery. It is very destructive 
to ducks and chickens. 

Despite its appearance it is no more 
closely related to the dinosaurs than any 
other living lizards. Its eggs are highly 
esteemed by’ the Siamese arid are deemed 
=. a presentation to the royal house- 

old. 

The collection contains a specimen of 
the ngu_kon kob, or “tail-biting snake.” 





The purpose of the movement is to 


maintain morale and to increase educa-/| with its tail. 
tional assets, it was pointed out. 
courses were established by the State|the moon shines and with its tail on dark 
Emergency Committee on Unemployment | nights. 
in cooperation with institutions of col- 
lege rank, and meeting places and serv- 


The 


ices of leading educators are supplied 
The statement follows in full text: 


Aid to Morale Sought 
To help unemployed persqns in the so- 


This educational activity grew out of 


William Phillips, formerly Undersecre- 
tary of State, Ambassador to Belgium, and 
Minister to Canada; is Chairman of the 


Convinced that an educational project 


ployed in this class, the Committee first 
called the situation to the attention of 


The response was unanimous.) 


Courses Made Available 
The services of leading educators are 


rated two weeks ago the enrollment was 


Courses made available include account- | 


Should sufficient 


The only practical difficulty encountered 
by the Massachusetts Emergency Com- 


for the typewriting course on account of 
the large number of persons attracted to 
it. On account of this difficulty it is sug- 
gested by the Massachusetts Committee 
that other groups contemplating similar 
courses to aid unemployed in the white- 
collar class might well omit typewriting. 


Lack of Rainfall Lessens 
Water Power Production 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
one kilowatt-hour of electricity in 1931 
was about 1.55 pounds. This is less than 
half the average for 1919. 

The conservation of fuel brought about 
by the operators of pubfc-utility power 
plants in the 12 years from 1920 to 1931 
by better utilization of fuel in the genera- 
tion of electricity was 325,000,000 tons, | 
which represents a saving of over $1,000,- | 
000,000 in expenditures for fuel. Some of | 
this saving has been passed on to the 
users of electricity by the reduction of | 
rates for electricity. 

The use of coal and oil for fuel in steam 
power plants in 1931 as compared with 
1930 showed a decrease df 10 and 13 per 
cent respectively. The use of natural gas 
increased 15 per cent. In the South At- 
lantic States there was an increase from 
94,000,000 cubic feet to 1,300,000,000 cubie 
feet, ‘a gain of 1,300 per cent. Most of 
the increase was at a reserve steam plant 
which was operated for a few months) 
during low water. The gain in the use} 
of gas in the east north central States | 
was 30 per cent, Mountain States 49 per | 
cent, and Pacific States 72 per cent. 


Changes in Constitution 
Pending More Than Century 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
the next election, was ratified by six | 
States and rejected by five. The other, | 
which was ratified by nine States and re- | 
jected by one, read as follows: | 

“After the first enumeration, there shall | 
be one Representative for every 30,000 un- | 





til the number shall amount to 100, after | 
which the proportion shall be so regu- 
lated by Congress that there shall be no | 
less than 100 Representatives nor less | 
than one Representative for every 40,000 | 
persons until the number of rg gt 
tives amount to 200, after which the pro- 
portion shall be so regulated that there | 
shall not be less than 200 Representatives 
nor more than one Representative for 
every 50,000 persons.” 


“The belief is quite general among the 
Siamese,,” Dr Smith writes, “that it bites | 
One version of the popular 
belief is that it bites with its head when 


One of my assistants assures me 
that a friend was killed by being bitten 
with the tail of this snake. It is not in- 
frequently seen on Bangkok roads on 
rainy nights, coiled tightly with its head 
concealed in its folds and its tail stand- 
ing erect.” 


Irridescent Specimen 

Another gtriking animal is the ngu seng 
atit, or “sun-ray snake.” It is one of 
the most beautiful creatures in the rep- 
tile kingdom—a sort of living diamond. | 
Even in the preservative it shows the 
beautiful, glowing iridescence which sug- | 
gests the name given it by the natives. | 
It is reputed to be very poisonous. 

The collection contains several speci- | 
mens of the ngu saiman pra-indra, some- 
times known as the Brahmin curtain-cord 
snake. It has remarkable a. ee 
“One morning as I got out of bed, Dr. 
Smith writes, “a full-sized snake of this 
species was suning itself on the sill of a 
double door opening on a verandah. As I 
approached it ran behind the door and 
climbed to the top, where it sprang to 
the rail of the verandah, The distance 
was about 7 feet. 

Some of the other queer snakes in the 
collection are: 

The white-mouthed chinchuk—an al- 
most pure-white snake with some sharp 
black markings. It is reputed by the 
Siamese country people to be very poison- 
ous and Dr. Smith astounded them when 
he told them that he kept one on his 
bed to catch mosquitoes. is very strik- 
ing creature, he says, may be ari albino 
form of a quite common variety. 

The rat snake—nearly two yards long, 
—— climbs bamboo clusters to catc 

rds. 

The peacock snake—a combination of 
brown, golden-yellow, black, pink and 


| Bills introduced: 
H. R. 9350 





nomena mg 5 
their way to t 


floors. 
repeater pelorus. 





Appropriations 
Changes in status: 
H. g: 8397. Interior Dept. 
Jan. 25, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 1 
Banking 


. Arentz. To amend sec. 29 of 
Federal Farm Loan Act; Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Congress 
Changes in status: 

S. 2494. To amend sec. 4 of Legislative, Ex- 
ecutive, and Judicial Apprn. Act, passed and 
approved Mar. 4, 1925, relating to compensa- 
tion of Members of and Delegates to Con- 
gress. Reptd. to S. adversely Feb. 15, 1932. 

S. 2495. To repeal sec. 17 of act passed and 
approved July 28, 1866, relating to mileage of 
Members of Congress. Reptd. to S. adversely 
Feb. 15, 1932. 

District of Columbia 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3634. Kean. To amend sec. 600 of act 
of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1284; D. C. Code, 
title 5, sec. 122); District of Columbia. 

Executive Departments 
Changes in status: 

S. J. Res. 14. Proposing constitutional 
amdmt. to change commencement dates of 
————S 


by baiting a line with a whole small fish. 
Ordinarily it is not poisonous, but the 
Siamese claim that it becomes extremely 
poisonous when if is about to have young. 

Among the curiosities in the coilection 
were some “transparent tadpoles.” While 
light passes through their bodies, they are 
not perfectly transparent but of a: jusky 
gray color with traces of a purple irides- 
cence underneath. 

Another queer specimen is the “chin- 
knock,” -a species of jungle toad which 
was recovered from the stomach of a 
snake. A popular belief. is that tihs toad 
7 an a person’s bare foot on its 
aw and m S¢ Popes wound, ea 
ringworm, with its milky mucus. The 
popular remneny’ is to treat the wound 
with scraped human finfiernails applied 
with water. 

The ‘collection contains s 
some of the most deadly repti 
including the terrifying .“kra 


imens of 
s on earth, 
it” of the 





bright red. The tail is intensely red. The 
tip of the tongue sometimes is black. 
The fish snake—which can be caught 


ored water snakes whose bite—fortunately 
almost never received 7 a human being— 
means practically certain death. 


In the CONGRESS of the 


UNITED 


STATES 


Proceedings of February 16, 1932 


Senate 


HE Senate, in recess from Feb. 15, 

convened at noon, Feb. 16. Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of aehian, called up 
his amendment to the La Follette-Costi- 
gan bill for unempioyment relief, 
changing the original bill to provide for 
administration of the act by the Presi- 
dent. (Discussion on page 1.) 

A message from the House announced 
The passage of the Steagall bill (H. R. 
9203) for improvement of the Federal 
Reserve System and\the passage of vari- 
ous Senate bilis. 

Senator Hebert (Rep.), of Rnode Island, 
presented a substitute for the anti-in- | 
junction bill recently reported from the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Senator Couzens discussed his amend- 
ment to the relief bill. His proposal 
was opposed by Senator Robinson, of 
Arkansas, the minority leader, who ques- 
tioned the advisability of placing these 
relief funds in the hands of the Presi- 
dent for distribution. Senator Dill, of 
Washington, also of the minority, op- 
posed the amendment. The amendment 
was rejected by a “oe of 76 to 7. 


The Vice President laid before the 
Senate the Steagall bitl to improve the 
Federal Reserve System. Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, sponsor of a simi- 
lar measure in the Senate, asked that it 
be laid on the table, which was done. 


v 
Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
offered his amendment which would au- 
thorize an appropriation of $1,000,000,- 
000 for relief through expansion of pub- 
lic building and highway construction, 
It was rejected, 16 to 67. 


Ni 


On motion of Senator Fess (Rep.), 
of Ohio, the Senate agreed to the reso- 
lution (H. Con, Res. 19) providing for 
@ wreath to be placed on the tomb of 
the mother of President Washington 
on Feb. 22. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
offered an amendment carrying an au- 
thorization of $375,000,000 for highway 
and building construction in lieu of the 
$375,000,000 of direct aid in the La Fol- 
lette-Costigan bill, making the total 
$750,000, for construction. This was 
rejected 28 to 58. 


v 

A motion to recommit the bill was 
entered by Senator Gore (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma. The motion was lost on a 
viva voce vote. 

Senator Trammell (Dem.), of Florida, 
proposed an amendment to add $150,- 
000,000 to the bill, for use in cotezing 
out the program outlined by the Fed- 
eral Stabilization Board. It was de- 
feated without a record vote, as was an 
amendment by Senator Steiwer (Rep.), 
of Oregon, to earmark $75,000,000 for 
use in public buildings already allocated 
but for which estimates have not been 
submitted by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of is- 
consin, reviewed the debate over the 
two weeks it has been before the Sen- 
ate, saying that only three Senators 
had taken a stand in direct opposition 
to any kind of Federal relief. 

v 

The Senate rejected the unemploy- 
ment relief bill by a vote of 35 ayes and 
48 nays, and recessed at 7 p. m. until 
noon, Feb. 18. 


House of Representatives 


HE House met at noon, Feb. 16. The 
so-calted “lame duck” bill (S. J. Res. 

14, amended) proposing a constitutional 
amendment to change commencement 


dates for times of President, Vice Presi- | 


dent and of Congress was called up for 
a final vote. An amendment was 
adopted requiring ratification by States 
within seven years. (Discussion of the 
resolution is printed on page 1.) 
Representative Crisp (Dem.), 
Americus, Ga., offered a 
which was adopted, electing Repre- 
sentative Patrick J. Carley (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President and Representatives in Con- 


of 


resolution, | 


The House then resumed consideration 
of the Interior Loapertmneeys appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 8397). , 


v 
During the reading of the bill for 
amendment, Representative las 
(Dem.), of Phoenix, Ariz., addressed the 
House explaining tlre necessity for re- 
trenchment and economy in Federal ex- 
——~ and asking the membership 
f the House to cooperate in working 
toward this end. (Discussion on page 1.) 

v 


The House passed the interior appro- 
priations bill. 





gress. 
Representative Linthicum 


(Dem.), of 
Baltimore, Md., 


gave notice that he 


would on Feb. 25 present a petition to | 


discharge the House Committee on Ju- 
diciary from further consideration of 
roposals to give the States the right to 
egislate for themselves regarding pro- 
hibition. He said he wi! bring the peti- 
tion before the House for action on 
March 14. (Discussion is printed on 
page 1.) 


In answer to a question, Chairman 
Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., of 
the House Committee on Expenditures 
in Executive Departments, said he hoped 
to have reported to the House by the 
| end of the week a bill consolidating the 

Army and Navy. He said upon com- 

pletion of that bill, the Committee will 

take up proposals for the consolidation 
| of all the public works agencies of the 
| Government and another consolidation 
of the various personnel agencies of the 
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( New Measures Introduced 
Changes In Status 


| erent and congressional terms. 
oO 
Reptd. to H.|to H. Feb. 2. Passed H. Feb. 16. 


| 


| 





Siamese jungle, and some beautifully col- | 


Changes in status. 


| 
Bills introduced: 


| Dutton; Post Office and Post Roads. 


| days’ battles near Richmond, Va., June 25 to} 


| Bills introduced: 
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The “Hydrographer,” newest vessel in the fleet of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which was commissioned | 
in March, 1931, has been given as her first assignment the task of surveying Georges Bank, extending offshore 

into the Atlantic as a huge tongue 200 miles from Nantucket Island. Georges Bank is regarded as a 

its origin in the Glacial Period, and consisting of detritis left by great ice masses in making 

e sea. The purpose of the survey is to modernize the chart of this area as an aid to naviga- 

tion. The survey ship, shown at upper left, is equipped with the latest scientific equipment for surveying ocean 

One corner of the bridge of the vessel is shown at upper right, with a plotting table and gyro-compass 

The after corner of the pilot house is shown at lower left; the fathometer, for measuring 

distances under water by echoes from the ocean floor, the radiocompass, and, in the panel at the right, the 

telltale indicator, which gives a warning signal in case of failure of any of the running lights. Another section 

of the pilot house is shown at lower right, with the motor control at left, gyro-compass, automatic and hand- 

steering gear in center and engineroom telegraph at right; searchlight controls are high on the left in this 

picture and back of them are the revolution indicator and the main motor ammeter; the clear vision window 


is at right center inthe same view. 


Reptd. 


S. Jan. 4, 1932. Reptd. 


assed S. Jan. 6. 
Foreign Relations 
Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 289. Celler. For encouragement 
of U. S. citizens in participation in Levant 
Fair, to be held at Tel-Aviv, Palestine, April 
7-30, 1932; Foreign Affairs. 

Forestry 
Bills introduced: 

8S. 3639. Thomas of Idaho. For inclusion 
of certain lands in Coeur d'Alene and St. | 
Joe National Forests, Idaho; Public Lands and | 
Surveys. 

Indians 
Bills introduced: | 

S. 3653. Frazier (by request). To authorize 
collection of penalties, damages, and costs for | 
stock trespassing on Indian lands; Indian 
Affairs. 

S. 3654. Frazier. To authorize turning over | 
to Indian Service vehicles, vessels, and sup- 
plies seized and forfeited for violation of | 
liquor laws; Indian Affairs. 

S. 3655. Frazier. For leasing of segregated | 
coal and asphalt deposits of Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indian Tribes, Oklahoma, and for 
an extension of time within which purchasers | 
of such deposits may complete payments; | 
Indian Affairs, 

Judiciary 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 5342. For eprint. of addtl. distr. 
judge for distr. of N. J., to fill vacancy caused 
by death of William A. Runyon. Reptd. to H. 
Feb. 16, 1932. 

Bills introduced: 

S. 3648. George. Relating to equitable 

relief in actions at law; Judiciary. 

Labor 
status: 
\ For cooperation by Federal Govt. 
with States in relieving hardship and suffer- 
ing caused by unemployment. Reptd. to S. 
Jan, 21, 1932. Defeated in S. Feb. 16. 

National Defense 


Changes in 
8, 3045. 


S. 460. To give war-time commissioned rank 
to retired enlisted men. Reptd. to S. Feb. 15, 


1932. 
Bills introduced: : 

S. 3635. Broussard. To establish national | 
military park to commemorate campaign and | 
battle of Chalmette, in La.; Military Affairs. | 

Patriotic Observances ~ | 
Bills introduced: | 
8S. J. Res. 101. Walsh of Mont. Directing | 
Pres. to proclaim Oct. 11 of each year Gen- 
eral Pulaski’s Memorial Day; Judiciary. 
Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 290. Mead. For distribution of 
pamphlets containing history of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski on occasion of hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of his death; Printing. 
Postal Service 


H. J. Res. 291. Amlie. Authorizing issuance 
of special stamp in honor of Brother Joseph | 


S. J. Res. 102. Walsh of Mont. Authorizing | 
issuance of special postage stamp in honor 
of Brig. Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuszko; Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads. 

S. J. Res. 103. Blaine. Authorizing issuance 
of special stamp in honor of Brother Joseph 
Dutton; Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Pensions 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 7230. Granting uniform pensions to 
widows and children of certain persons who 
served U. S. in time of war. Reptd. to H. 
Feb. 16, 1932. 

Printing 


Bills introduced: 
H. Res. 144. Montague. For printing of | 
certain historical statements relative to seven | 


July 1, 1862; Printing. 
Public Buildings and Grounds 


H. R. 9348. Burch. To amend Act for relief 
of contractors and subcontractors for post 
offices and other buildings and work under | 
supervision of Treas. Dept., approved Aug. 25, 
1919, as amended by Act of Mar. 6, 1920; Pub- | 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

. 3640. Brookhart. For purchase of do-; 
mestic materials for use in Government con- 
struction work in or near Canal Zone; Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 9346. Fernandez. For purchase of site 
and erection of public building in New Or- 
leans, La.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Public Lands 
Bills introduced: | 

Ss. % King. Granting certain lands to 
Utah for use and benefit of water storage 
comm. of such State and for use and benefit 
of University of Utah; Public Lands and Sur- | 
veys. } 

S. 3646. Smoot. Authorizing purchase of 
certain lands within Utah; Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

S. 3638. Nye. To authorize use of public 
lands for camp sites, refining works, and other 
purposes in connection with mineral permits 
and leases; Public Lands and Surveys. 

Radio 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3649. Shipstead. To amend Radio Act 

of 1927, as amended; Interstate Commerce. 
Shipping 
Bills introduced? 

S. 3643. Johnson (by request). Further reg- 
ulating common carriers by water in inter- 
state commerce of U. 8S. engaged in trans- 
portation via Panama Canal; Commerce. , 

H. R. 9343. Green. To authorize Secy. of, 
Commerce to convey to Fernandina, Fla., por- 
tion of Amelia Island Lighthouse Reservation; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Territories 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 307. Relative to electric current for 
light and power within districts of North 
Kona and South Kona, on islend and county 
of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii. Reptd. to H. 





Jan. 22, 1932. Passed H. Feb. 15. 
Veterans 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9344. Patterson. Conferring rights of 
World War Veterans’ Act, as amended, to Stu- 
dent Army Training Corps; World War Vet- 
erans' Legislation. 

H. R. 9345. Patterson. To amend sec. 200 
of World War Veterans’ Act, as amended; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 9347. Patterson. To relieve veterans 
of World War of interest being paid on money 
borrowed on their adjusted-service certifi- 
cates; Ways and Means. j 





Government. He criticized the Secre- 
taries of the various governmental de- 
partments for not cooperating in aiding 
the Committee to draft legislation de- 
signed to bring about these consolida- 
tions. ° 

The House then at 6:17 p. m., ad- 
journed until noon, Feb. 17. 


Amer. 


Aubry, 


Babcock, 


Bojt, Alan J. 


| Bradley, James C. Key to North Amer. fam- 


Cerve, Wishar S. 
Craig, Edward G. Ellen Terry and her secret 


Curl, Vega. Pasteboard masks; 


Drummond, Isabel. 
Dunbabin, 


Gardner, 


Gohdes, Clarence L. F. Periodicals of Amer. | 


ee, Ralph G. 


Himes, Norman E. The truth about birth con- 


Hollen, Aura M. Consciousness and its pur- | 


Litchfield, Harry R. Care of infant and child; 


Loucks, Wm. N. 
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: | New Apparatus _ 


; Sought to Widen 
Television Scope’ 


Practical Picture Broadcast- 
ing ‘Not Improbable’ 
Nearly Any Time, Radio 
Commission Reports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
television needs, may make possible op- 
eration of visual broadcasting apparatus. 


Problems of interference, and of syn- 
chronized transmission of pictures and 
|sound, have been almost eliminated. 
|Major difficulties in these phases of op- 
}eration no longer exist. Although inter- 
| ference is eliminated and synchronization 
| be perfected, these accomplishments mean 
| little without clear pictures of wide scope. 

_Engineers have succeeded in transmit- 
|ting and receiving a fairly clear picture 
|of a person, showing the full length of 
his body. They can brpadcast an image 
of one man singing, for instance. But 
they can't transmit a picture of a quartet. 
They hope, eventually, to bring entire glee 
clubs and symphony orchestras into every 
home. 

How long it will be before they realize 
‘have ambition is a matter for conjecture. 
Thirty Experimental Stations 
| There are 30 experimental broadcasting 
| Stations licensed by the Commission. Be- 
|Cause in some cases the same company 
owns two or more stations, those operat- 
ing total only about 23. It is to these 
Stations that television looks for the 
| knowledge which will raise it above the 

experimental stage. 

The Commission has been careful in 
| awarding licenses, and has investigated 
— = |every application to make sure that li- 

censes would be issued only to competent 

engineers whose work will be beneficial to 
| the science. 

The Commission’s recently issued list of 

| €xperimental visual broadcasting stations 


NEW BOOKS | ®:: 


Received by | 


he- 


. 


1,600-1,700 ke. 
WI1XAV, 1,000, shortwave & Television Labore 
atories, Inc., Boston. 


W2XR, 500, Radio Pictures, Inc., Long Ise 


Library of Congress tang Oty. 
2,000-2,100 ke. 


List. supplied daily by the Library la 5,000, Jenkins Laboratories, Wheaton, 

o ‘ongress. ction, books in for- || wexor, 5,000, 

eign. languages, official documents || New york.” Te ae 

and children’s bocks are excluded. W2XAP, 250, Jenkins Television Corp., port- 

Library of Congress card number le 
is at end of last line. 


Jenkins 


| able. 
| W2XCD, 5,000, DeForest Radi 
Passaic, N. J adio Company, 


W9XAO, 500, Western Television Corp., Chi+ 


cago. 
. 1,000, Pioneer Mercantile 
Bakersfield, Calif., construction permit. 
2,100-2,200 ke. 
W3XAK, W2XBS, 5,000, National Broadcast- 
jing Co., Inc., portables, initial location Bound 
ee "va ane York City. 
, 2,000, RCA Victor Con y - 
on hes: npany, Cam 
W2XCW, 20,000 General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
_W8XAV, 20.000, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa, 
W6XS, 500, Don Lee, Inc., near Gardena, 
. construction permit. 
W9XAP, 2,500, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago. 
2,750-2,850 ke. 
W9XAA, 5C0, Chicago Federation of Labor, 
Chicago, construction permit. 
W3XE, 1,500, Philadelphia Storage Battery 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., construction per- 
W9XG, 1,500, Purdue University, W. La- 
fayette, Ind. 
W2XAB, 500, Atlantic Broadcasting Corpora. 
tion, New York. 
| 43,000-46,000 ke., 48,500-50,300 ke. and 60,000- 
31-34430 | 0 ke 
Getting a divorce. 498 p. | 
Y., A. A. Knopf, 1931. 31-34378 | able. construction permit. 
Thos. Sailing the world’s edge; | | W9XD, 500, The Journal Company, Milwaue 
sea stories from old Sydney. 340 p. Lond., | kee, Wis. 
J. Cape, 1931. 31-34497 | W3XAD, 2,000, RCA. Victor Company, Inc., 


art clay co., Indianapolis. Modeling 
and pottery craft. 4th ed. 63 p., illus. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Amer. art clay co., 1931. 
31-34495 

the 
356 p. 
31-34315 
ranklin L. Spanning the Atlantic. 
. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1931. 31-28320 | 
This was England; manners 
and customs of ancient Victorians. 248 p., 
illus. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 
& co., 1931. 31-34317 


Co., 


Octave. Eugenie, empress 
French; tr. by F. M. Atkinson, illus. 


Phil., J. B. Lippincott co., 1931. 


of 


F 
227 p. N 


ilies of beetles. 


16 p. 
Iliston & co., 


Ithaca, N. Y., Daw, 
1930. 


31-30980 
Lemuria, lost continent of | 
Pacific. (Rosicrucian library, vol. xil.) 276 
P., illus. San Jose, Calif., Rosicrucian press, 
Amore coll., 1931. 31-34377 
205 p. Lond., S. Low, Marston & co., 

31-34441 
fact as spirit- 
ual symbol in novels of Hawthorne and 
Melville, (Radcliffe honors theses in Eng- 
lish. no. 2.) 49 p. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard univ. press, 1931. 


self. 
1931 


80, . 
W10XG, 500, DeForest Radio Company, porte 


Faraday soc., Lond. Photochemical processes; | Camden, N. J. 


general discussion held by ... Apr., 
ea -573., illus. Aberdeen, Univ. 


Arthur. 
France. 490 p., 
Univ. press, 1931. 


1931. | W2XBT, 750, National 

press, | pany, portable. 

31-30990 1XG, 30, Shortwave & Television Com- 
pany. portable (construction permit for 200 


Broadcasting Come 


Medieval 


sculpture in 
illus. 


Cambridge, Eng., | w.). 
31-28442 an” 1,000, Radio Pictures, Long Island 
| City. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.) Colum-| W2XF,. 5,000, National 
Durham, N. C., Duke | pany, New York. 
‘ 31-34224 W2XDS, 2,000, Jenkins Television Company, 
Trade depression and way | portable. construction permit. 
3 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green & co.,| -W6XAO. 150, Don Lee. Los Angeles, Calif.. 
31-34380 W3XK, 1,000, Jenkins Laboratories, Wheaton, 
Md., construction permit. 
W3XE, 1,500, Philadelphia Storage Battery 
Compoany. Philadelphia, Pa., construction per- 


transcendentalism. 
bia univ.) 
univ. press, 


Broadcasting Come 


out. 
1931. 


trol, bibliography of birth-control litera- 
ture. (John Day pamphlets. no. 4.) 28 p. 
N. Y., John Day co., 1931. 31-34376 


| —— 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


q| Pocuments described under this heading 

are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive ¥ 
of postage. from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given 
in ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


pose. 246 p. 
lications, 1931. 
Leakey, Louis S. R. 
Kenya colony. 
Univ. press, 1931. 


Hollywood, Calif., Keats pub- 
31-34223 

Stone age cultures of 
287 p. Cambridge, Eng.., 
31-34501 


book for mothers and nurses, by . . 
Leon H. Dembo. 138 p., illus. 
Waverly press, 1930. 


- an 
Balti.. 
31-34381 
Stabilization of employment 
through long-range planning of 
municipal improvement projects. (Indus- 
trial research dept. Wharton school of 
finance and commerce. Univ. of Pa. Re-| 


search studies. xv.) 341 p. Phil., Univ. of | Decorations, Medals and Badges of th 
E s e U. &. 
Pa. press, 1931. 31-28512| Navy, 1931. Bur. of Mavisntion U. S. Dept 
Warwick, Edith. Everyday letters for every! of Navy. Price, 10 cents. : 32-26145 
occasion. ae Racine, Wis., Whitman | Broadcast Advertising in Europe—T. I. B. No. 


pub. co., 31-34222 787, Bur. of F 
White house conf. on child health and pro-| merce U. S. Dept ot See ee 


tection. Sect. 1: Medical service. Com. on ; 
medical care for children. Health protec- eel memes 1931 goons 
tion for preschool child; rept. to Section on | Navigation, U Dept. of Navy. Price, 15 
medical earvieg: Geo, T. Palmer, Dr. P. H.,| cents. Pie: : = 31-28739 
chairman. Subcom. on statistics, Mahew | Birds of Natuna Islands—Bull. 159, U. S. N 
Derryberry, research asst.. Philip Van Ingen.| Museum, Smithsonian Institution. Price 35 
ao ony’ Com. - medical care for! cents. 32-26147 
children, te house conf. on child health | Butterflies of Distr. of Col. and Vicinity—Bi 
and protection. 275 p., illus. N. Y.. Cen-| 157, U. S. Natl. Museum, pAb Mi on 
tury co., 1931. 31-28567 | stitution. Price, $1.50. 32-26146 
Wilgus, Wm. J. Transporting the A. E. F. in | Common Errors in Cotton Production—Farm- 
western Europe, 1917-1919. 612 p. N. Y../| ers’ Bull. No. 1686, U. 8. Dept. of Agric 
Columbia univ, press. 1931. : 31-34316 | Price. § cents A " Agr. 32-32 
Snow, Geo. C. achine drafting. for appren- ee Ww - * eed 
tices and for students in evening schools, Pieetine Binee Walnnt—leatet Mo. 9. T. a 
trade schools, and in vocational courses in 
high schools, by .. . and J. Chas. Russell. 
159 p., illus. Peoria, Ill., Manual arts press. 
1931. 31-34310 
Stalin, Iosif. The new Russian policy (Je. 23, 
1931). (John Day pamphlets, no. 3.) 28 p. 
N. Y., John Day co., 1931. 31-34309 
Seitz, Jacob C. System and accounting for 
life insurance company. Illus. 2d ed., rev. 
and enl. 190 p. N. Y., Spectator co., 1931. 
31-34198 } 
Smith, Warren H. An elegant but salubrious 
village, portrait of Geneva. Illus. 146 p., 
plates. Geneva, N. Y., Press of W. F. Hum- 
phrey, 1931. 31-34110 
Valentine, Daniel D. The United States half 
dimes. (Numismatic notes and mono- 
graphs. no. 48.) N. Y., Amer. numismatic 
soc., 1931. 31-34078 
Wells, Jos. Short history of Roman empire 
to death of Marcus Aurelius, by ... and 
R. H. Barrow. 399 p., illus. Lond., Methven, 
1931. 31-34321 
Whittlesey, Sarah J. C. Spring buds and 
summer blossoms. By .. . and Idle hours. 
By O. C. Wsittlesey. 250 p. Phila. Pip- 
pincott, 1889. 
Wisconsin writings ... anthology... 
v. 1. N. ¥., Mohawk pyess, inc., 


in Phil. 


Regulations, 
Ss. 


Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 32-33 
Some Facts About Cotton Outlook for 1932— 
Misc. Pub. No. 139, U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 32-34 
Classification Bull. of U. S. Patent Office, Jan. 
1, 1931, to Dec. 31. 1931—No. 63. Patent 
Office, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 
cents. (8-16238) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Conn.—65th Ann. Rept. of Ins. Comr., 1930 
(Business of 1929)—-Part III, Fraternal Bene-» 
fit Societies, 35th Annual Rept., Pub. Docu- 
ment No. 17. Hartford, 1930. 

Bienn. Rept. of Examiner of Pub. Records, 
period ended Je. 30, 1930—Pub. Document No, 
41. Hartford, 1930. 

65th Ann. Rept. of Ins. Comr., 1930 
(Business of 1929)—Part 1. Fire and Marine 
Companies, Pub. Doc. No. 17. Hartford, 
1930. 

Quadrenn. Statement by Tax Comr. of 
Real Estate Exempted from Taxation to His 
Excellency the Governor—Pub. Document 
No. 52, Tax. Doc. No. 240. Hartford, 1931. 


Wood, Carl P. Texture of music; 
elementary harmony. v. 1, 
Badger, 1931. 


PARK VIEW .HOTEL 


2 As 


manval of 
illus. Boston, 
31-34324 


ollywood by the Sea 


a a a 


a 1 j : 
Modern Wote!, 100 cean bathing ever) 
rooms each with pri- day, tropical SUn-~ 
= bath or =! ~ shine, golf, etc., one 
ee ° block away. Radical 
rate reduction $84 

weekly, two persons 

—castern exposure, 


twin beds, private \ NS 
bath, all meals. ( ‘ 
N 


W. J. LOWE, Manager \ 


Open January 
to April Ist. 
stricted clientele. 
Great Southern Hotel, 


European Plan, Same 
Management. 


Ist 
Re- 


i 
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Rediiotidc Decline 
Seen as Affecting 
Outlook on Farms 


Curtailment in Domestic De- 
mand for Products to 


Continue, Department of | 


Agriculture Predicts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
held down somewhat the milk production 
per cow. Declines in prices for dairy 


products have been less thgn the average | 


for all farm products, the Department 
said. 

Production of eggs this year probably 
will be less than last year, the Depart- 
ment said. Supplies of potatoes are ex- 
pected to be larger. Continued increase 
in citrus fruit production is anticipated 
by the Department, while, with favorabte 
weather, the commercial supply of apples 
is expected to be heavy. 

Cotton and Tobacco Outlook 

The cotton and tobacco situations are 
characterized by large supplies, but pro- 
duction of cotton outside the United 
States last year declined, the Department 
said. Low prices and restrictive meas- 
ures appear to be reducing world sugar 
production, it was stwed. 

The section of the report dealing with 
“domestic demand” follows in full text: 

Domestic Demand Declines 

The domestic demand for farm prod- 
ucts has fallen to unusuallly low levels 
as a result of the further decline in busi- 
ness activity during 1931. The low level 
of industrial activity and consumer in- 
comes in 1931 will continue to influence 
domestic demand for farm _ products 
into 1932. 

Improvement in demand, of course, de- 
pends on improvement in business activity 
which in turn is largely influenced by im- 
provement in credit conditions and the 
restoration of business confidence. The 
trends of industrial production and pay 
rolls through the Spring and Summer 
months should furnish a guide to farmers 
for the probable demand for their prod- 
ucts in the latter part of 1932. 

Domestic demand for farm products, 
after showing some improvement in the 
first few months of 1931 declined through- 
out the balance of the year. Unfavorable 
financial developments abroad, the devel- 
opment of further liquidation in the se- 
curity markets, and a high rate of bank 
suspension in this country were the chief 
factors in a the favorable de- 
velopments that were laying the ground- 
work for eventual business recovery. 

Agricultural Income Reduced 

The net result of these interrelated de- 
pa pang manifesting themselves in a 
further recession in industrial activity, 
in decreased money incomes of consumers, 
in falling prices and restricted credit con- 
ditions, was to reduce the gross farm in- 
come from the 1931 farm production to 
$6,900,000,000 from $9,300,000,000 in 1930 
and $11,900,000,000 in 1929. This reduc- 
tion in gross income of about $5,000,- 
000,000, or more than 40 per cent in two 
years, reflects chiefly the price decline 
during the past two seasons. 


a | 
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| than farm and food products declined 10| 
|per cent while prices of farm products, 
| Since they are largely in the nature of | 
}Taw materials which in depressions fall| 
}more rapidly than others, declined 22 per | 
;cent at the wholesale markets and 30 per | 
;cent at the farms. Partly offsetting the! 
| decline in farm prices, there has been some 
lowering of prices of goods farmers usu-| 
ally buy and a noticeable reduction in farm 
wages. | 

The unemployment. situation and re- 
| duced consumer money incomes which are 
|responsible for the present low level of 
|domestic demand for farm products cen- 
ter largely around those few basic in- 
|dustries which are the largest elements 
in the general business situation. Farmers 
|should therefore watch the Pa of 
the automobile, iron and steel, and con- 
|Struction industries for evidence of gen- 
|eral improvement. It was to a very large 
extent the construction industries, to- 
gether with the automobile and textile 
industries which rose out of the post- 
war depression in 1921 to supply employ- 
ment and buying power to large numbers 
of consumers and to create a demand for 
the products and services of allied indus- 


tries such as the iron and steel and the! 


railroads, 


Condition of Basic Industries 


It is also in those industries where the 
| recession from the high levels of 1928 and 


1929 have been the severest. Thus activity | 


}in such capital industries as iron and 


steel, automobiles, building materials, non- | 


ferrous metals, etc., declined from about 
135 per cent of the 1923-1925 average in 
1929 to about 60 per cent in December, 
1931, while those industries that produce 
more nearly consumers’ goods or depend 
upon the relatively stable flow of food 
products from farms to consuming cen- 
ters showed a much smaller decline dur- 
ing thi. depression. 

It is therefore in these basic industries 
consuming largely nonagricultural goods 
where substantial improvement or very 
definite prospects for improvement would 
have to appear before farmers would be 
warranted in counting on a return in the 
near future to prosperous domestic de- 
mand conditions. 

Among these industries, a‘l operating at 
present at unusually reduced schedules, 
the automobile industry is apparently in a 
better position than the other heavy in- 
dustries to contribute some stimulus to 
general activity. Its inventories are low, 
costs have been cut, efficiency has been 
increased and a number of engineering im- 
provements have been adopted. 

The contribution of the building and 
construction industries to industrial ac- 
tivity in general is being retarded by 
the existence of surplus industrial and 
commercial capacity; by numerous mort- 
gage foreclosures and relatively high build- 
ing costs in many locatities and by unsat- 
isfactory financing conditions. The con- 
tribution of the railroads to industrial 
activity through their purchase has been 
restricted as a result of the falling off in 
freight traffic and earnings. 


Purchasing Power at Low Level 


The unusually low level to which the 
purchasing power of consumers has fallen 
is likely to continue to affect the demand 
for farm products into 1932. Even if some 
improvement in employment and in the 
volume of industrial activity should occur 
during the earlier part of 1932, it is not 
certain that pay rolls also would increase, 
for the present tendency is still to reduce | 
wage rates. In so far as farmers’ pur- 
chases contribute to industrial activity, 
very little if any stimulating influence is 
to be expected at least during the first 


Prices of farm products at the farms | 


fell from 135 per cent of the 1910-1914 
average in December, 1929, to 97 in 1930 
and 66 in December, 1931, a decline in 
two years of over 50 per cent. The ag- 
gregate volume of farm production which 
in 1930 was about 2 per cent below the 
average for 1924-1929, was 2 per cent 
above that average in 1931 as a result of 
improved growing conditions. While the 
volume of consumption of farm products 
particularly of foods, remained relatively 
stable farmers received lower incomes be- 
cause consumers, with money earnings 
greatly reduced, could maintain their con- 
sumption only at reduced prices. 

The continued decline in farm prices 
was due to a number of interrelated fac- 
tors: The demand for industrial consump- 
tion of certain farm products (particularty 
cotton) was greatly reduced during 1931 as 
the volume of industrial activity after im- 
proving from a level in December, 1930, of 
82 per cent of the 1923-1925 average to 90 


Three 4 EY 


per cent in April, declined to 71 per cent in | 


December, 1931. 
Demands in Cities Reduced 


The demand on the part of urban con- 


sumers of food and clothing was also 
greatly reduced as the falling off in indus- 
trial activity was accompanied by in- 
creased unemployment in factories, in the 
railroads and in construction. Compared 
with pay roll conditions in the prosperous 
Summer months of 1929, factory pay rolls 
by the end of 1931 were reduced about half 
railroad pay rolls about 40 per cent and 
pay rolls in construction work more than 
60 per cent. Thus the amount of money 
currently paid out to these large groups 
of consumers and their dependents has 
been reduced since 1929 by more than half. 

Other factors which have made for cur- 
tailment in domestic demand and lower 
prices are an outgrowth of unfavorable 
credit and financial developments. Among 
the major credit changes affecting business 
activity during 1931 were: 

Another record number of bank failures 
totaling 2,290, which tied up over $1,750,- 
000,000 of deposits; a reduction in deposits 
of all reserve member banks from $32,300,- 
000,000 in December, 1930, to less than $28,- 
000,000,000 in December, 1931; a withdrawal 
of about $870,000,000 of bank deposits in 
the form of currency and, during the last 
quarter of the year, a net withdrawal of 
about $500,000,000 of gold, these with- 
drawals having the effect of reducing bank 
reserves and the ability of banks to ex- 
tend credit; a severe break in the bond 
market, during the last half of the year; 
a further decline in the stock market 
from March to December; and deprecia- 
tion of foreign currencies, restrictions on 
foreign exchange dealings and defaults in 
foreign obligations. 

Financial Situation Cited 

The substantial break in the bond mar- 
ket in the last quarter of 1931 resulted 
in a drop in bond prices of about 22 per 
cent between August and the end of 
December. This depreciaion in bond prices 
further restricted the flotation of new 
securities still more. As a consequence, 
the volume of new bond financing during 
the last quarter of 1931 was particularly 
low. Security offerings during 1931 totaled 
2,900,000,000, most of it in the first half 
of the year, compared with nearly $7,- 
000,000,000 in 1930 and about $10,000,000,- 
000 in 1929. 

The volume of foreign financing was 
about one-fourth of that in the previous 
year and offerings of municipal and pub- 
lic utility securities which have been main- 
tained at fair levels in the past were 
materially curtailed in the last quarter 
of the year. Though bond prices have 
made some recovery since the middle of 
December the advance has not yet’ been 
sufficient to induce any substantial volume 
of new financing. The low volume of se- 
curity financing during the last half of 
1931 will tend to keep the volume of con- 
struction at an unusually low level during 
the first half of 1932. 

While most of the decline in agricultural 
prices between December, 1930, and De- 
cember, 1931, may be attributed to the in- 
dustrial and financial condition here and 
abroad, increased output of certain com- 
modities also contributed to the decline 
and those increases in volume were chiefly 
due to improved growing conditions for 
cotton, Winter wheat, corn, fruits and 
vegetables. Larger volumes of dairy prod- | 
ucts and hogs also contributed to the| 
lower level of farm prices during the last 
quarter of 1931. 

Commodity Prices Decline 

The 1931 decline in business activity | 
was accompanied by a further recession | 
in the general commodity price level. 
Wholesale prices of all commodities in} 
December, 1931, were 15 per cent lower 
than a year earlier, most of the decline 
coming during the first half of the year. 

Prices of nonagricultural products other 


| normal credit conditions. 
}are a new element in the present situa- 
| tion. While it is not possible at this time 


Commercial Stocks 


Of Grain for Week 


Stores of Wheat, Barley and 
Flax Smaller; Corn, Oats 
And Rye Larger 


Commercial stocks of wheat, barley and | 
flax in store and afloat at the principal 
United States markets Feb. 13 were 
smaller than on Feb. 6, while stocks of | 





corn, Oats and rye were larger; the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated Feb. 16. | 
Stocks of grains Feb. 13 and Feb. 6, re- 
spectively, were reported as follows by the 
Department, in bushels: 

Wheat, 215,462,000 and 217,160,000; corn, | 
16,750,000 and 15,115,000; oats, 17,419,000 
and 17,279,000; rye, 10,091,000 and 10,088,- 


000; barley, 5,470,000 and 5,685,000; flax, | 


552,000 and 624,000. Stocks one year ago 
were: Wheat, 206,624,000; corn, 18,033,000; 
Oats, 24,426,000; rye, 15,033,000; barley, 12,- 
843,000; flax, 1,276,000. 


There were also 28,203,000 bushels of | 


United States wheat in store in bond at 
Canadian markets Feb. 13 compared with | 
28,671,000 Feb. 6 and 4,702,000 a year ago, 
and there were 19,411,000 bushels of Cana- 
dian wheat in store in bond at United 
States markets Feb. 
20,988,000 Feb. 6 and 22,898,000 a year ago. 


half of 1932 in view of the past two un- | 


profitable years in farming and in view of 
the very low current money receipts of 
farmers. 

_ Bank failures, which restrict credit, con- 
tinued during January at a relatively high 
rate. The foreign market for the prod- 
ucts of American industries had declined 
greatly. Industrial activity in most of the 
countries purchasing our industrial prod- 
ucts continues at a low level and there is 
likelihood that the widespread efforts on 
the part of other countries to improve 
their own trade and financial positions by 
limiting or restricting their purchases of 
American goods will continue. 


Depends on Business Recovery 


The domestic demand conditions in the 
remainder of 1932 will undoubtedly depend 
a@ great deal on the stabilization of credit 
conditions to aid materially in restoring 
confidence, and to relieve the difficulties 
of banks and other lending institutions 
so that credit will be more readily available 
to industries that are targely dependent 
on borrowed capital, such as the railroads 
and construction industries. Such sta- 
bilization could reasonabiy be expected to 
check further recession in business. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and recently proposed legislation are ex- 
pected to be important factors in restoring 
confidence and bringing about more nearly 
These measures 


to foresee their full effect, it is the results 
of such efforts and of the normal re- 
cuperative powers of industry and trade 
that have brought recovery from pre- 
vious depressions, that must be looked to 


|for fundamental improvement in condi- 


tions affecting the domestic demand for 
farm products. On the other hand, im- 
provement in demand for farm products 
also depends on political and economic 
developments in Europe which are dis- 
cussed in the next section of this report. 


© 1932, Liccstt & Myzas Topacco Co. 
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13 compared with | 


controversy on that., The resolution, as, 
adopted by the Senate and by the House | 


\this session carries no such terminal 
| “Article —. 


limitation. 


Text of House Measure | 
The resolution as adopted by the House 
follows in full text: | 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds | 
of each House concurring therein): 

That the following amendment to the 
Constitution be, and hereby is, proposed to 
Ahe States, to become valid as a part of 
said Constitution when ratified by the legis- 
latures of the several States as provided in 
the Constitution: 

“Article —. Section 1. The terms of the 
President and Vice President shall end at 
noop on the 24th day of January, and the 
terms of Senators and Representatives at 
noon on the 4th day of January, of the 
years in which such terms would have 
ended if this article had not been ratified; 
and the terms of their successors shall then 
begin. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall assemble at 
least once in every year, and such meeting 
shall begin at noon on the 4th day of 
January, unless they shall by law appoint 
a different day. 

“Sec. 3. If the President elect dies, then 
the Vice President elect shall become Presi- 
dent. If a President is not chosen before 
the time fixed for the beginning of his term, 
or if the President elect fails to qualify, 


then the Vice President elect shall act as | 


President until a President has qualified; 
and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case where neither a President elect nor | 
a Vice President elect has qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, 


;} or the manner in which a qualified person | 


shall be selected, and such person shall act 


dent has qualified 
“Sec. 4. The Congress may by law provide 
for the case of the death of any of the per- 
sons from whom the House of Representa- 
tives may choose a President whenever the 
right of choice devolves upon them, and 
for the case of the death of any of the per- 
sons from whom the Senate may choose 
a Vice President whenever the right of 
choice dgvolves upon them. 

“Sec. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect 
on the 30th day of November of the year 
following the year in which this article is 
ratified. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-quarters of the States 
within seven years from the date of the 
submission hereof to the States by the 
Congress and the act of ratification shall 
be by legislatures, the entire membership 
of at least one. branch of which shall have 
been elected subsequently to such date of 

| submission.” 
Text of Senate Measure 

The resolution as it was adopted Jan 

|6 by the Senate follows in full text: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), that the follow- 
ing amendment of the Constitution be, and 


{Continued from Page 1.1 


accordingly until a President or Vice Presi- 
| 


‘| pliances with the decrees. 


Approves Own Proposal in Place of Senate 
Measure for Change in Constitution 


hereby is, proposed to the States, to be- 
come valid as a part of said Constitution 
when ratified by the Legislatures of the 
several States as provided by the Constitu- 
tion: 

Sec. 1. The terms of the 
President and Vice President shall end at 
noon on the 15th day of January, and the 
terms of Senators and Representatives at 
noon on the 2d day of January. of the years 


| in which such terms would have ended if 


this article had not been ratified; and the 
terms of their successors shall then begin. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall assemble at 
least once in every year, and such meeting 
shall begin at noon on the 2d day of Jan- 
uary, unless they shall by law appoint a 
different day. 

“Sec. 3. If the House of Representatives 
has not chosen a President, whenever the 
right of choice devolves upon them, before 

| the time fixed for the beginning of his 
term, then the Vice President shall act as 
President, as in the case of the death or 
other constitutional disability of the Presi- 
dent. The Congress shall by law provide for 
the case of the failure to choose the Vice 
President before the time fixed for the be- 
ginning of his term, declaring what officer 
shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the House of 
Representatives chooses a President or until 
the Senate chooses a Vice President. 

“Sec. 4. This amendment shall take effect 
on the 15th day of October after its ratifi- 
cation.” 


spice digits eet 
Wage Law Retention | 
Urged in Bay State 

| Legislative Group Favors Trans: | 
fer of Administration | 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 16. 
Recommending that the minimum wage"! 
jlaw be retained, but that its administra- 
|tion be transferred from the Associate | 
|Commissioners of Labor and Industries to 
jan unpaid commission, a special legisla- 
tive committee has submitted a report 
of its investigation of the subject. 

“Although the opinion of the members 
| varies somewhat as to the amount of ben- 
jefit derived from the law,” the report 
said, “they agree upon the advisability 
of its retention. 

“Apart from the question of enforcibil- 
jity, the Commission believes that it 
| helpful for the community to know what | 
standard of wages represents the cost of | 
|living necessary for the maintenance of 
| the health of its working women. 

“That most employers are ready or can | 
be persuaded to pay such a wage is dem- 
onstrated by the large percentage of com- 
Violations of | 
the decrees have been comparatively few | 
in number, and resort to oer the 
only penalty for noncompliance with the | 
| decree, has been found necessary in rela- 
tively few cases, compared with the num-/ 


is | 





House Adopts Substitute Plan | Final Valuation Set January Exports 
For Abolishing Short Sessions ¥o" Railroad Group 


Eleven Lines Controlled by 
Southern Pacific Valued 
At 160 Million 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public a final valuation | 
report covering the properties of the | 
lantic division of the Southern Pacific 
Company, which determined that the 11| 
railroads comprising this division had a| 
final value of $160,265,063 on owned and | 
used properties as of June 30, 1918. (Val- | 
uation Docket No. 863 and related cases.) | 

The findings of final value included | 
$9,681,075 for working capital. Of the 11) 
companies whose properties are included 
in this proceeding, six are corporations 
of Texas and have all their fixed prop- 
erties in that State, while five are cor-° 
porations of Louisiana and have all fixed 
properties in that State. All are con- 
trolled, either directly or indirectly, by | 
the Southern Pacific Company and their 


|properties constitute what is called the 


Atlantic System. 


The 11 railroad properties are: The| 


| Galveston, Harriburg & San San Antonio 


Railway Company; Iberia & Vermilion 
Railroad Company; Houston & Shreve- 
port Railroad Company; The Direct Navi- 
gation Company; Texas & New Orleans 
Railroad Company; Louisiana Western 
Railroad Company; Houston & Texas 
Central Railroad Company; the Hous- 
ton East and West Texas Railway Com- 
pany; Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Rail- 
road & Steamship Company, and South- 
ern Pacific Terminal Company. 


ber of establishments included under the 
decree. 

“The Commission has heard no convinc- 
ing evidence that the minimum wage de- 
crees have seriously handicapped Massa- 
chusetts business. It is but fair to say, 


| however, that it is one of several of our 


labor laws that an outside industry will 
probably take into consideration, when 
considering the question of locating in 
Massachusetts as compared with some 
other surrounding States. Statistics cov- 
ering fluctuations in many lines of busi- 
ness for some years past seem to indicate 
no particular difference in the case of 
those industries covered by minimum wage | 
decrees as compared with other lines. 

“It is believed that, due in part to the 
Minimum Wage Law, and in part to activ- 


|ity of labor unions, sweat shops have al- 


most entirely disappeared. There are 


' still, however, industries where wages paid 


are very low. Experience of 18 years of 
operation seem to indicate that some of 
the fears first entertained regarding the 
Minimum Wage Law have not been real- 


| ized—for example that the minimum wage 
| would become the maximum wage and 


that it would result in the discharge of 
a large number of les efficient workers. 
It is reported, however, to have resulted 
in discharges in some cases.” 


Killing Beetles 


Although usable on only certain plants, | 
hot water kills the Japanese beetle in al- 
most any stage of development. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 


j}at home instead of here. 


IDA Y’S 
Pace 


— 


Decline to Lowest 
Point in 18 Years 


Imports Are the Smallest 
Since 1915, While Gold 
Shipments in Month Rise 
To $107,863,000 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ments was apparently of gold _ previously 
“earmarked,” the movement thus repre- 
senting merely a physical outflow of gold, 
rather than new, international transac- 
tions. 

A general feeling that European banks 
wish to fortify their positions is believed 
to be back of the rather large exodus of 
gold. Shipments last month reached the 
highest mark since October. 


Rate May Be Continued 

It is thought the shipments are likely 
to continue at about the January rate, 
for it seems that there is some sentiment 
in Europe that the new Glass banking 
act will result in inflation in this country. 
Whether Europe has become alarmed over 
the banking situation in the United States 


|is purely a matter of speculation, however. 


Certain domestic financial circles evidently 
think it is desirable that the gold outflow 
should run its course. 

Ordinarily gold exporting is a profitable 
transaction, but it seems in January some 
was taken out at a loss. Observation of 


| exchange fluctuaitons leads to the belief 


that gold was being sent out at exchange 
rates that ordinarily would not justify ex- 
ports. 

Normally the difference between the 
quoted rate and par exchange is about 
enough to pay the cost of shipping gold 
and of necessary insurance. Judging from 
the exchange rates of the Dutch guilder 
and Swiss france, it appears that the mar- 
gin last month was not great enough in 
some instances to cover the cost of ship- 
ment. Evidently the Netherlands and 
Switzerland wanted gold and were willing 
to pay transportation charges to have it 
Much of the 
January outflow probably went to France, 

Imports Total $32,905,000 

The Department believes explanations 
of the gold movement last month should 
not be overemphasized, as they must be 
based on circumstantial evidence rather 
than on statistical proofs. 

Gold imports last month aggregated 
$32,905,000, as against $89,509,000 in De- 
cember and $34,426,000 in January, 1931, 
It is probably safe to assume that more of 
the imports came from Japan than from 
any other country, and that perhaps half 


| the total came from there. Japan’s gold 
| shipments to this country are held to be 


for the purpose of maintaining its com- 
mercial credit here. 

January silver exports were worth $1,- 
611,000 and imports, $2,097,000, as come 
pared with December exports of $2,168,000 
and imports of $3,215,000. In January, 
1931, exports amounted to $3,571,000 and 
imports to $2,896,000. 
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Cts 


SAT, logether... 


HEY WERE TALKING 
ABOUT SMOKING ... whether girls should 


or should not smoke; but it came out that all 


EY'RE PURE= 


EY'RE MILDER— 


EY TASTE BETTER=— 


three of them had been smoking for a long time. 


They were asking each other 


what made a 


good cigarette. And after discussing one thing 
and another, they agreed that a cigarette should 


be milder. 


They thought also that it should taste just 
right—that is, not over-sweet, but on the other 


hand, not bitter—just sweet enough. 


And everybody, they said, wants anything 


that is placed in the mouth just as pure as 


can be. 


Then they began to think what cigarette, if 
any, filled this bill; and agreed that CHEST- 
ERFIELD was milder—tasted better—and was 
pure. The girls were satisfied, because “They 


Satisfy.” 


@“Music that Satisfies.” Hear Nat Shilkret’s 35-piece 
orchestra and Alex Gray, soloist, every night except 


Sunday — entire Columbia Network — 


10:30 E. S. T. 


tthe stertield 


They Salitfy 
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Federal Rightsin Lands Certified 
by Supreme Court 


To State Upheld 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1932 — 


Fraud in Representing Lands as Nonmineral 


Ruled Ground for Impressing Trust in 
Behalf of the United States 


ATE OF UTAH, INDEPENDENT CoaL & COKE 
ANY, AND CARBON County Lanp Com- 
PANY 
v. 
UNITED STATES. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Nos. 42 


. 42, 48. 
On writs of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit. 
Wru.am J. Donovan (Grorce P. PARKER, 
Attorney General of Utah, and RALSTONE 
R. Irvine with him on the brief), for | 
titioner. State of Utah; Manton E. 
Witson (FraNK K. NeBEKER with him on 
the brief), for petitioner. Independent 
Coal & Coke Co.; Samus. E. Kinc (Par- 
NELL Biack with him on the brief), for | 
titioner, Carbon County Land Co.; 
Rous D. TxHacuer, Solicitor General 
(Serx W. Ricuarpson, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, WHITNEY NorTH SEYMOUR 
and Nat M. Lacy with him on the brief), 
for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 15, 1932 


Mr. Justice STONE: Certiorari 
granted in these cases, 283 U. S. 816, to 
review a decree of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Tenth Circuit, by which 
it reversed a decree of the District Court 
for Utah and adjudged that the United 
States was entitled to certain lands de- | 
scribed in the bill of complaint and that | 
the petitioners’ title to the land is im- 

ressed with a trust in favor of the United 

tates. It specifically decreed the can- 
cellation of a certain mortgage and of tax 
liens on the lands claimed by the State of 
Utah, and directed conveyance of the 
Jands and an accounting for their use by 
the other petitioners. 46 F. (2d) 980. 


Previous Proceedings 
In Case Considered 


complaint was upheld and substantially 
all the questions now presented were con- 
sidered and determined by this court in 
Independent Coal & Coke Co. v. United 
States, 274 U. S. 640. The suit was orig- 
inally brought against the two corporate 

titioners and certain individuals, the 

tate not being a party, and the circum- 
stances, so far as they then appeared, were 
set out in the opinion of this court as 
follows (pp. 642-644) : 

This is a second suit by the United States, 
and is in aid of the first, for the restora- 
tion to the Government of some 5,500 acres 
of public lands located in Utah, title to 
which was procured by a fraud perpetrated 
upon the land officers of the United States. 
The first suit, which resulted in a julgment 
for the Government (affirmed 228 Fed. 431), 
Was predicated upon the following circum- 


stances. 

The United States, in 1894, made a grant 

of public lands to the State of Utah to aid 
in the establishment of an agricultural col- 
lege, certain schools and aslyums and for 
other purposes. (Sections 8 and 10, Act of 
July 16, 1894, c. 138, 28 Stat. 107, 109, 110.) 
Mineral lands were not included. See Mil- 
ner v. Ynited States, 228 Fed. 431, 439; 
United States v. Sweet, 245 U. S. 563; Mullan 
v. United States, 118 U. S. 271, 276; sec. 2318 
R. 8S. The grant was not of lands in place. 
Selections were to be made by the State 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, from unappropriated public lands, 
in such manner as the Legislature should 
provide. The Legislature (Laws, Utah, 1896, 
c. 80) later created a board of land com- 
missioners with general supervisory powers 
over the disposition of the lands and with 
authority to select particuler lands under 
the grants. 
During the period from Dec. 10, 1900, to 
Sept. 14, 1903, Milner and others, the pre- 
decessors in interest of the Carbon County 
Land Company. one of the petitioners, made 
several applications to the Stete Commis- 
sion to select and obtain in the name of 
the State the lands now in question, and 
at the same time entered into agreements 
with the Commission to purchase lands 
from the State. In aid of the applications 
and agreements, Milner and his associates 
filed affidavits with the Commission stat- 
ing that they were acquainted with the 
character of these lands which they af- 
firmed were nonmineral and did not con- 
tain deposits of coal. They also deposed 
that the applications were not made for 
the purpose of fraudulently obtaining min- 
eral holdings, but to acquire the land for 
agricultural use. 

The applicants were obviously aware that 
the affidavits or the information contained 
in them would in due course be submitted 
to the Land Office of the United States with 
the State Commission’s selections, as they 
Were in fact. On the faith of these and 
other documents, the selections were ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior and 
the tracts in question were certified to the 
State on various dates, the last being in 
December, 1904. Certification was the mode 
of passing title from the United States to 
the State. 

In January, 1907, the United States 
brought the first suit, against Milner and 
his associates and the Carbon County Land 
Company, which had been organized by 
Milner to take over the land, and was con- 
trolled by him. The suit founded on the 
charge that the certifications were procured 
by the fraudulent misrepresentations of 
Milner and the others since they knew at 
the time of the applications that the lands 
contained coal deposits. * * * the bill 
* * * sought the quieting of the Gov@mn- 
ment’s title. It affirmatively appears that 
on June 8, 1914, the district court entered 
@ decree declaring that the United States 
“is the owner” and “entitled to the pos- 
session” of the lands in questfon and that 
the defendants “have no right, title or in- 
terest, or right of possession,’’ and per- 
petually enjoining them “from setting up 
or making any claim to or upon said prem- 
ises.” The Court of Appeals, in affirming 
the decree, held that “the whole transac- 
tion was a scheme or conspiracy on the 
part of Milner to fraudulently obtain the 
mentee eS of the lands from the United 

tates.” 


Previous Opinion 
Of Court Discussed 


In its first opinion, this court held, for 
reasons stated and upon authorities cited, 
that the decree in the earlier suit con- 
clusively established that the Carbon 
County Land Company was a.party to the 
fraudulent conspiracy to procure certifica- 
tion of the title to the lands to the State; 
that as against the Land Company and 
all claiming under it, the United States 
Was equitably entitled to the land; that 
the Land Company, so far as it had ac- 
quired any interest in the land, was not 
shielded from the consequence of its fraud 
by having procured a conveyance to the 
State, even though the latter’ was not a 
party to the fraud; and that the Land 
Company could not acquire any further 
interest in the property from the State 
free of the obligation to make restitution 
of it, which equity imposes on one who 
despoils another of his property by fraud. 
Independent Coal & Coke Co. v. United 
States, supra, pp. 647, 648. 

As the Independent Coal & Coke Com- 
any had acquired its alleged interest in 
he lands subsequent to their certification 
by the United States, it was held that 
it took them subject to the equities of 
the United States unless the defense of 
bona fide purchaser was affirmatively ‘es- 
tablished, and “that none of the defend- 
ants, nor any claiming under them with 
notice, could by any legal device, how- 
ever ingenious, acquire title from the| 
State free from the taint of their fraud.” 
Ibid., pp. 646-647. 

After the cause had been remanded to 
the district court, the two corporate peti- 
tioners answered, and the State, which had 
contented itself with filing a _ brief) 
amicus curiae when the cause was first 
here, was permitted to intervene. By its 
bill of complaint in intervention the State 
set up that at the time of the selection 
and certification of the lands it “believed 


| Patent Considered 


;to the Land 


was | 


' United States. 


|force upon everyone, including the State, 


| United States Glass Co. v. 





and had ever since believed that the land 
so certified by it was agricultural in char- | 
acter and it did not contain any known | 
mineral”; that in 1920, which was subse- | 
quent to the decree in the first suit, it| 
had entered into a new contract with the | 
Land Company, under which it had sold | 
and conveyed ‘the lands to that company | 
for $100 an acre, or a total of $556,428, 


| ware. 


taking back a mortgage for that amount, 
and had since assessed taxes, which were | 
liens upon the lands, aggregating $40,000. 
The Government, by its answer, prayed 
the cancellation of the mortgage and tax | 
liens or, in the alternative, if that relief 
were denied, that the certification of the | 
lands to the State by the United States | 
be canceled. - | 


Judgment Cancelling 





After a trial upon evidence, the district 
court, without making findings, gave judg-| 
ment cancelling the patent from the State | 
ompany and quieting the 
State’s ttile. The Court of Appeals, in} 
reversing this decree, made findings, which | 
the evidence supports, that the State, as) 
alleged, had, in 1920, patented the lands 
to the Carbon County Land Company, 
taking back a mortgage for the purchase 
price, and that in the same year the Land| 
Company had sold 1,120 acres of land to 
the Independent Coal & Coke Com 


including the final decree in the first suit. | 

Upon these findings, it apparent, from | 
our earlier opinion, that neither of the 
corporate petitioners can retain any in- | 
terest in the land, as against the United | 
States. As the Coal Company purchased | 
a part of the lands with notice of the} 


| equities of the United States against the 


Land Company, it took subject to those | 
equities and can be in mo better position | 
with respect to them than its grantor. | 
The Land Company, a party to the fraud | 
by which the certification of the lands to} 
the State was procured, and to the de-| 
cree in the first suit which’so determined, | 


could not improve its position by takingé 


any further rea from the State. 
However innocent the State and its officials | 


‘may have been in this transaction, any | 
The sufficiency of the original bill of 


interest the Land Company could acquire 
from the State in its own behalf was but 
the fruit of its fraud and of its violation 
of the decree against it. This aspect of 
the case was discussed and passed upon 
in our first opinion, pp. 647, 648, 649, and | 
the conclusion there reached requires af-| 
firmance of the decree so far as it affects 
the Land Company and the Coal Com- 
pany. 

e State of Utah can stand in no bet- 
ter situation with respect to the mortgage | 
and tax liens which it asserts. A copy of 
the bill of complaint in the original suit 
was handed to the State Board of Land 
Commissioners when the suit was begun 
in 1907 and the State has been fully ad-| 
vised of all the subsequent proceedings. 
By 1904, it had contracted to sell the 
lands to Milner and associates for $1.50 
an acre, payable in installments of 25 
cents a year. By virtue of these con- 
tracts, the vendees were equitably entitled 
to the land, and the State’s interest was | 
but that of a vendor, having the mere 
right to retain the title as security for any 
unpaid balance of the agreed purchase 
price. See Williams v. United States, 138 
U. S. 514, 516; Boone v. Chiles, 10 Pet. 177, 
224. It was the equitable ownership in 
the lands thus acquired by Milner and 
associates and conveyed by them to the 
Land Company, which the decree in the 
first suit, in 1914, adjudged to be in the! 





Governments Allegation 


In Answer to Complaint 


The Government’s allegation in its an- 
swer to the intervention complaint of the | 
State, that at the time of the decree the 
purchase price had been paid in full, was 
not denied by the State’s replication. No 
evidence on the point was offered, but in 
the present circumstances we do not think 
it material. Subject to the State’s se- 
curity title and right as vendor, every in- 
terest in the land was vested in the Land 
Company, whose rights remained unchal- 
lenged and unaffected by any action of 
the State when the decree was entered in 
the first suit. That decree irrevocably 
fastened the equities of the United States 
upon every right and interest which the 
Land Company had or could procure in 
the land. So far as the State was con- 
cerned, the decree substituted the United 
States in the place and stead of the Land 
Company as equitable owner of the land 
and stripped the latter of power to sur- 
render its interest to the State. The de- 
cree (Note No. 1) was likewise of binding 


who might later knowingly attempt to ac- 
quire any new or different interest in the 
land in derogation of the equities ad- 
judged to be in the United States. Even 
f we were to assume that at the time 
of the decree there was an unpaid bal- 
ance of purchase money (which could not 
have exceeded $1.50 an acre), the State 
was entitled only to retain its title until 
payment was made. Beyond this it could 
make no profit and derive no benefit free 
of the equitable rights of the United 
States. Any grant of the lands by the 
State to the Land Company or to a 
stranger, without the assent of the United 
States, would have been in violation of 
its equitable rights as they had been ad- 

udicated by the decree. See Gorham v. 

arson, 119 Ill. 425; Houghwout v. Mur- 
phy, 22 N. J. Eq. 531, 546-547; Taylor v. 
Kelly, 56 N. C. 240. 

Ignoring those rights, the State issued 
a patent to the Land Company, receiving 
as the proceeds of its wrongiul convey- 
ance, the mortgage of the Land Company, 


Rulings on Applications 
a ee 


Patents and Trade Marks 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 


one? Greene; Appeal No, 2849, Feb. 
Patents—Appeals to Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals—Interference—Priority. 
In interference, Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals has neither privilege or 
duty to pass upon question of patenta- 
bility but must confine itself solely to 
question of priority, which involves deter- | 
mination of right of party to make the| 
counts. 
Patents—Operating 
priority awarded. | 
Arnold patent for Method of Operating | 
pceae Furnaces awarded priority against 
reene. 


Electric Furnaces, 


In re Thomas D. Davidson; Appeals. Nos, 
2838-9, Feb. 1, 1932. 
Patents—Reficetor Traffic Signals, claims 
refused, 
Davidon applications for Reflector Traf- 
fic Signals, claims 16 te 21 and claims 1 
to 4 and 7 to 14 refused. 





Tiffany & Co.; | 
Appeal No, 2871, Feb. 8, 1932. 


|Trade marks—Identity and _ similarity— 


Words and symbols. 

Gold shield bearing large “T” and 
“Tiffin” and mark “Tiffinware,” “ware” | 
being diclaimed, held deceptively similar 
to ‘Tiffany” and ‘Tiffany & Co.,” and 
large letter “T” having’ on stem “&” in- 
side “O” inside “C” especially where first 
mentioned marks were formerly accom-| 


| panied by “USGCo.” which is now omitted hones 


and which served to make some distinc- 
tion between’ marks. 
Trade marks—Marks and names subject | 
° ; ownership—Descriptive—Geograph- 
cal. 
“Tiffinware,” designating city of manu- 
facture—Tiffin—is geographical and not 
registrable; if designailng jiuncheon, as 
tiffin, is descriptive when used for glass- | 


| 


| Trudell, 


any the trustees were entitled to deduct the | 
which had notice of all the proceedings, | State inheritance taxes. 


of the bill. The present suit did not seek 
{cancellation of 


| cation. 
|firmed here, on the ground 
|mortgage and tax liens asserted by the 


| plaintiff's 


mm 


‘ 


i 


Rehearin gs Denied | 


By Supreme Court 


Deletion Ordered in Opinion | 
On Case Involving Refund 
Of Federal Tax 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States denied on Feb. 15 petitions for re- 
hearings in the following cases: 


No. 115. Lewis et al. v. Reynolds, Collector, 
sii Pg aco affirmed with opinion on 


an. 4. 
No. 137. Matson Navigation Co. v. United 
wee judgment affirmed with opinion on 

an. 4. 

No.. 162. Polymeris et al., U. S. ex rel. v. 
Inspector, etc.; judgment affirmed 
with opinion on Jan. 4. 

No. 185. Baltimore & Philadelphia Steam- 
boat Co. et al. v. Norton, etc.; decree modified 
and affirmed as modified with opinion on 
Jan. 11. | 

No. 319. Arneson et al. v. United Irrigation 
Co. et al.; appeal dismissed without opinion 
on Jan. 18. 

No. 511. Cousins v. Sovereign Camp, Wood- 
men of the World; appeal dismissed without 
opinion on Jan. 18. 

No. 512. Gianatasio v. Kaplan et al.; ap- 
peal dismissed without opinion on Jan. 18. 

No. 572. Taylor, etc., v. Southern Railway 
Co.; petition for writ of certiorari denied on 
Jan. 1 


In the case of Lewis et al. v. Reynolds. 
Collector, etc., No. 115, the court directed 
that the following words be deleted from | 
its opinion: | 

“Also at the time of his last decision 
he was restricted to consideration of the 
demand and determination of whether | 





Journal of Proceedings | 
In the Supreme Court 


Jan. 16, 1932 a. 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- | 
land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone | 
and Mr. Justice Roberts. 

Walter F. Mehrlich of Chicago, Ill.; 
Campbell C. Cochran Jr. of Washington, 
D. C.; Paul M. Godehn of Chicago, IIl.; | 
Samuel 8. Seidel of New York City; Jesse 
P. Wolcott of Fort Huron, Mich.; George 
Washington Riley of New York City; Rob-| 
ert C. Knox of El Dorado, Ark.; H. L. Jost 
of Kansas City, Mo.; Ben H. Stone of 
Amarillo, Tex, and T. S. Christopher of 
Austin, Tex., were admitted to practice. 

No. 423. Bradford Electric Light Company, 


| Inc., petitioner, v. Jennie M. Clapper, Admin- 


istratrix. Argument concluded by Mr. George 
T. Hughes for the petitioner. 

No. 426. David Burnet, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, petitioner, v. Charles P. Lein- 
inger. Argued by Mr. Claude R. Branch for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. Irwin N. Loeser | 
for the respondent. 

No. 429. D. Ginsberg & Sons, Inc., peti- 
tioner, v. Joseph Popkin. Argued by Mr. Leo 
J. Linder for the petitioner, and by Mr. Louis 
Jersawit for the respondent. 

No. 430. Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., as 
Owner of the Motorboat “Linseed King,” etc., | 
petitioner, v. Hilda M. Hicks, Administra- 


| trix, ete., et al.; and 


No. 444. Vera Alexander, Administratrix of 
the Estate of James Alexander, Deceased, et 
al., petitioners, v. Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 


Argument commenced by Mr. D. Roger Englar 


;for Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., and con- 


tinued by Miss Elizabeth Robinson for Vera 
Alexander, Administratrix, etc. 

Adjourned until Feb. 17 at 12 o’clock when 
the day call will be: Nos. 430 (and 444), 432, 
a 453, 454, 455, 463, 466, 468, and 469 (and 

). 


Governor of Mississippi 
Explains Sales Tax Plan 


Jackson, Miss., Feb. 16. 

The Governor of Mississippi, Martin 8. 
Conner, has placed before the House 
Committee his program for a 3 per cent 
sales tax. The House had endorsed a 1 
per cent tax. The Governor’s appearance 
porane the Committee was by its invi- | 
ation. 


an active participant in the fraudulent 
scheme, to secure the increased payments 
of $100 an acre. It actively facilitated the 
conveyance to the Coal Company by the 
Land Company, by agreeing with both 
that the State would release from the 
mortgage the lands conveyed to the Coal 
Company upon payment of $112,000, 
which the Coal Company undertook to | 
pay. This attempted enlargement of the | 
State’s interest in the lands, in diminu-| 
tion of the equities of the United States, | 
like the conveyance, mortgage, and agree- 
ment by which the attempt was made, was | 
a Violation of the decree and of the equi- | 
table rights confirmed by it, from which } 
the State can take no benefit. This is not | 
any the less the case because the Land | 
Company, as against the United States, 
could not rightly receive the patent or re- 
tain its benefits or grant to any other 
than the United States any interest in the | 
patented lands. 


Effect of Statements 


Regarding Land Rights 

The State urges that the United States 
is estopped to assert any claim to the 
lands as against it by statements made 
by a Special Assistant Attorney General 
in a conversation between him and mem- 
bers of the Board of Land Commissioners 
i 1907, when he delivered to them a 
cony of the bill of complaint in the first 
sult. We agree.with the court below that | 
his statements can not be regarded as so 
inconsistent with the pill as to form any 
basis for the alleged estoppel. In any 
case, he was obviously without authority | 
t. dispose of the rights of the United 
States in its mineral lands and could not | 
estop it from asserting rights which he' 
could not surrender. Utah Power. & Light ) 
Co. v. United States, 243 U. S. 389, 408, 
409; see also San Pedro and Canon del! 
Agua Co. v. United States, 146 U. S. 120, | 
131 et -. ~. 

It is also argued that the lands were 
not mineral lands, and that the adjudica- 
tion to that effect in the first suit is not 
res adjudicata as to the State. That ques- 
tion was again litigated in the present 
suit, and upon this issue the court be- 
low, upon sufficient evidence, found in 
favor of the United States. See Diamond 
Coal & Coke Co. v. United States, 233 U. 
S. 236. But. we do not think that ques- | 
tion requires our examination or is open | 
upon the present record. The decree in 
the first suit adjudicated the equitable 
rights of the United States as against 
the corporate petitioners. For reasons al- 
ready stated, the State has at no time 
had or asserted any interest superior to 
that of the United States, except its ven- 
dor’s title, which it has since relinquished 
to the Land Company. 

In our first opinion we held that the 
six-year statute of limitation of actions 
to cancel patents granted by the United 
States, even if embracing a suit brought 
for cancellation of a certification of lands | 
bv the United States, had no application | 
to the relief sought against the eorponass 
etitioners. For the same reason it can 
ave none to the relief granted against 
the State in accordance with the prayer 





the certification unless 
that prayer was denied. It asserts equi- 
table rights to intersts in the land de- 
rived under and by virtue of the certifi- 
The decree proceeds, and is af-| 
that the 


State are subordinate to those rights. 
We have considered, but find it un-| 
necessary to discuss, other objections to} 
the decree. | 
Affirmed. 
Note No. 1.—The decree provided “‘That the 
plaintiff [the United States] is the owner 
and entitled to possession of the following | 
described property, to-wit: * * * and that 
title thereto be quieted against 
any and all claims of the defendants, or| 
either of them or of any person or persons 
or hereafter to claim through or 
under the said defendants, or any or either | 
of them; that said defendants, and each of | 
them, have no right, title or interest, or| 
right of possession in or to said premises 





| hereinabove described, or to any part thereof; | thereof will become the property of the 
|and the said defendants, and each of them, | stockholders again, unless and until the| 


are perpetually restrained and enjoined from 
setting up or making any claim tc or upon 
said premises, or any part thereof, and all | 
claims of said defendants, and each of them, 
are hereby quieted.” 


The Guited d States Baily —veaRvy inp 


Decisions of 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Published in Full Text In This Issue 


FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT—Liability for death of train rider 
killed by train robbers—Assumption of risk—Effect of failure of member of gang 
of robbers to warn company of intended robbery under agreement with company— 


A railroad company’s train rider who had been employed to guard the company’s 
freight cars against train robbers at a time when the company had suffered losses 
through depredations by organized hands of robbers upon freight trains, and who 
had been advised concerning the probable danger and the desperate character of 
the robbers and had agreed to fight the robbers in case of an attack and had 
armed himself for that purpose, assumed the risk of being killed by train robbers; 
assumption of risk was available to the company as a defense in an action under. 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act against it for his death, notwithstanding the 
company’s employment of a member of a gang of robbers to give the company 
advance information of an intended robbery and his failure to warn the company 
of the robbery in which the train rider was killed.—Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
v. David, Admin., etc. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2851, Feb 17, 1932. 


FIDELITY BONDS—Treasurer of beneficial society—Liability of surety for so- 
ciety’s loss of interest under agreement with bank—Discharge of liability— 

Where the treasurer of a beneficial society deposited with a bank of which he 
was president a sum greatly in excess of that permitted by the by-laws to be 
lodged in any one depository, and the society, in order to avoid the closing of the 
bank by the State Banking Department and the loss which would ensue, entered 


| into an agreement with another bank to keep a certain amount on deposit with 


such other bank without interest during a certain period in consideration of the 
other bank’s assumption of the liabilities of the former bank, without the consent of 
the surety on the treasurer’s fidelity bond, the surety was not liable on the bond 
for the interest of which the society was deprived by compliance with such agree- 
ment, since the surety was discharged from liability by the action of the society 
in making the agreement with the other bank without the surety’s consent, and 
since the loss of interest was not a loss sustained by the society by reason of the 
treasurer’s failure faithfully to perform his duties within the meaning of the bond 
and therefore was not within the obligation of the bond—American Surety Co. of 


New York v. Greek Catholic Union. (Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 2851, Feb. 17, 
1932. 


PUBLIC LANDS—Disposal of lands of United States—Cancellation of patents— 


| Limitation of actions—Application in suit to impress trust and quiet title— 


A Federal statute fixing six years as the period of limitations for actions to 
cancel patents issued by the United States was not applicable to a suit by the 
United States to impress a trust upon land which had been certified to a State 
as against the purchasers from the State and their successors in interest and to 
quiet the Federal Government’s title, where a cancellation of the certification was 
not sought unless the prayer to have the land impressed with a trust and to have 
the Government's title quieted should be denied.—State of Utah et al. v. United 
States. (Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 U.S. Daily, 2850, Feb. 17, 1932. 


PUBLIC LANDS—Disposal of lands of United States—Certification to State— 
Estoppel of United States to claim lands—Statement by Special Assistant United 
States Attorney in conversation with State land officers— 


The United States was not estopped to assert as against a State its ownership 
of lands which had been certified to the State on the ground of fraudulent repre- 
sentations as to the nonmineral character of the land, by reason of statements 
made by a Special Assistant Attorney General of the United States in a conversa- 
tion with members of the State Board of Land Commissioners, since the Special 
Assistant Attorney General had no authority to dispose of the rights of the United 
States in its mineral lands.—State of Utah et al. v. United States. (Sup. Ct. U. 
S..—6 U. S. Daily, 2850, Feb. 17, 1932. 


PUBLIC LANDS—Disposal of lands of United States—Certification to State— 


Fraud of purchasers from State—Effect of decree quieting title in the United States 
as against purchasers from State— 


A decree rendered in a suit by the United States against purchasers from the 
State of Utah of land which had been certified to the State by the United States, 
and a corporation as the successor in interest of such purchaser, quieting the title 
of the United States as against such purchasers and the corporation on a finding 
that the land had been acquired from the United States by fraudulent representa- 
tions by the purchasers that the land was nonmineral in character and that the 
United States by reason of such fraud was equitably entitled to the land even 
though the State itself was not a party to the fraud, was conclusive as tg the right 
of the United States to the land as against the corporation and a subsequent pur- 
chaser from the corporation of a part of the land, after the State, subsequent to 
the rendition of the decree, had entered into a new contract with the corporation 
pursuant to which it had conveyed the land to the corporation and had taken 
back a mortgage to secure the payment of the purchase price, although the State 
was not a party to the suit in which the decree was rendered; the decree irrevocably 
fastened the equities of the United States upon every right and interest which the 
corporation had or could procure; the subsequent purchaser took the part of the 
land it had purchased with notice of such equities and was in no better position 
with respect to them than the corporation; the State’s mortgage and tax liens 
which it asserted were subject to cancellation, since the State’s only interest in the 
land after the original sale to the corporation’s predecessors was the right to hold 
title as security for the payment of the purchase price, and sinée the decree against 
such purchasers and the corporation was binding upon everyone, including the 
State, who might later knowingly attempt to acquire any new or different interest 
in the land in derogation of the equities adjudged to be in the United States — 


State of Utah et al. v. United States. (Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 2850, Feb. 17, 
1932. 


State Taxation 


ILLINOIS—Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction of 


suit—Adequate 
remedy at law— 


The Federal district court was without jurisdiction to enjoin collection of the 
Illinois corporate franchise tax on the ground that the minimum provision was 
unconstitutional as to foreign corporations; there being a legal remedy for the 
recovery of the tax, no case was made for invoking the jurisdiction of equity to 
enjoin collection of it in the absence of allegations setting up special circumstances 
which would render the legal remedy inadequate—Stratton v. St. Louis South- 
western Railway Co. (Sup. Ct. U. S.—6 U.S. Daily, 2851, Feb. 17, 1932. 


injunction 


MISSISSIPPI—Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdictioh of injunction suit—Duty of 
court to decide question of own motion— 

In a suit to enjoin the collection of State taxes in a Federal court, the want of 
equity jurisdiction, if obvious, may and should be objected to by the court of its 


= motion.—Matthews v. Rodgers. (Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 2850, Feb. 17, 


MISSISSIPPI—Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction of injunction suit—Adequate 
remedy at law— 

The rule that suits in equity shall not be sustained in the Federal courts in any 
case where plain, adequate and complete remedy may be had at law is of peculiar 
force in suits to enjoin collection of State taxes; scrupulous regard for the rightful 
independence of State governments requires that equitable relief should be denied 
in every case where the asserted Federal right may be preserved without it.— 
Matthews v. Rodgers. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 2850, Feb. 17, 1932. 


MISSISSIPPI—Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction of injunction suit—Adequate 
remedy at law— 

The mere illegality or unconstitutionality of a State or municipal tax is not in 
itself a ground for equitable relief in the Federal courts; if the remedy at law is 
plain, adequate and complete, the aggrieved party is left to that remedy in, the 
State courts, from which the cause may be brought to the Supreme Court of the 
United States for review if any Federal question be involved, or his suit at law 
in the Federal courts if the essential elements of Federal jurisdiction are present.— 
Matthews v. Rodgers. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)\-6 U. S. Daily, 2850, Feb. 17, 1932. 


MISSISSIPPI—Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction of injunction suit—Adequate 
remedy at law—Payment under protest— 

Where it appears that under the State law a tax may be paid to the collecting 
officer under protest and suit maintained for its recovery on the ground that it 
was exacted in violation of the Constitution of the United States, the Federal 
courts have no jurisdiction to enjoin collection of the tax even though non- 
payment would result in the imposition of civil*and criminal penalties.—Matthews 
v. Rodgers. (Sup. Ct. U. S.—6 U. S. Daily, 2850, Feb. 17, 1932. 


MISSISSIPPI—Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction of injunction suit—Adequate 
remedy at law—Payment under protest— 

Under the law of Mississippi, the State tax on cotton buyers could have been paid 
under protest and a suit maintained against the collecting officer in the State 
courts for its recovery; such a suit, although not against the State or municipality, 
afforded an adequate legal remedy, in the absence of allegations of special cir- 
cumstances showing inability of the taxpayer to pay the tax or of the collecting 
officer to respond to the judgment; accordingly, the Federal district court had no 
jurisdiction to enjoin collection of the tax on the ground that the tax, when applied 
to buyers making purchases for delivery in other States, amounted to an inter- 


ference with interstate commerce.—Matthews v. Rodgers. (Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. 
Daily, 2850, Feb. 17, 1932. 


MISSISSIPPI—Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction of injunction suit—Multiplicity 
of suits— 

The Federal district court was without jurisdiction to enjoin collection of the 
Mississipp? license tax on cotton buyers, as applied to persons making purchases, 
for delivery in other States, on the ground that a resort to equity~was necessary 
to avoid a multiplicity of suits; while there were numerous parties plaintiff, the 
issues between each of them and the adverse party were not identical; the alleged 
unconstitutionality depends upon the application of the statute to each of the tax- 
payers, and its effect upon his business; the determination of the issues to any 
one taxpayer would not determine them as to any other—Matthews v. Rodgers. 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2850,\ Feb. 17, 1932. 


tangible personal property could be as- 


Taxation of Intangibles re 


Is Explained in Florida 


TALLAHASSEE, F1aA., Feb. 16. 

Intangible personal property held by | 
banks that are in the hands of receivers | 
or liquidators is not subject to taxation 


Decisions Are Announced 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Feb. 16 


under the intangibles tax law, the Florida | signal Gasoline Corporation. Docket Nos. 


ee General, 
ed. | 

“The property is held for the benefit of} 
the creditors of the bank, and no part 


Cary D. Landis, has | 41532, 47620. 

Where petitioner was organized to 
acquire all the assets of a taxpayer 
corporation, subject to certain liabili- 
| ties, in exchange for common stock, 
full amount of the indebtedness of the| which was delivered to the taxpayer 
bank is liquidated and settled,” the opin-| and later distributed to its stockhold- 
ion says. “There, there is no person, firm | ers, it is held that the petitioner is 
or corporation in whoses name the in- liable as transferee of such taxpayer. 


EX PAGE 2850 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 
Pustisuep WirHout CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States Dany 


Federal Court’s Right to Enjoin 


—————— 


Collection of State Tax Construed 


Supreme Court Holds That Mississippi Cotton 
Buyers Had Adequate Legal Remedy; 
Rules on Jurisdiction of Court Stated 


W. L. MATTHEWS ET AL. 


v. 
J. F. RODGERS ET AL. 
Supreme Court < a United States. 
0. 84. 
ane from the District Court for the} 
orthern District of ‘Mississippi. | 
J. A. LAUDERDALE, Assistant Attorney Gen- | 
eral of Mississippi (Geo. T. MITCHELL, 
Attorney Genera] of Mississippi, with | 
him on the brief), for appellants; Sam | 
C. Cook and Epwarp W. SmitTH (J. L.| 
Rosertson and J. W. Cutrer with them), | 
for appellees. | 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 15, 1932 


Mr. Justice Stone delivered the opinion 
of the court. | 

This is an appeal, sections 238, 266 of | 
the Judicial Code, from a decree of a Dis- 
trict Court of three judges, for the North- 
ern District of Mississippi, enjoining the | 
collection from the several appellees of a| 
State tax, as an unconstitutional burden 
on interstate commerce. — F. (2d) —. 
After argument here on the merits, the | 
cause was restored to the docket “for | 
reargument, limited to the question of the 
jurisdiction of the District Court both with 
respect to the amount involved in the suit 
and the jurisdiction of the court as a court 
of equity;” reargument has been had ac- | 
cordingly. | 


The bill of complaint assails the con- | 
stitutionality of section 56, c. 88, 1930 Laws | 
of Mississippi, as applied to appellees. The | 

}section imposes an annual license or 





ments of Federal jurisdiction are present. 
See Boise Artesian Hot and Cold Water 
Co. v. Boise City, 213 U. S. 276; Shelton 
v. Platt, 139 U.S. 591; Dows v. Chicago, 
11 Wall. 108, 110, 112. 


Civil and Criminal 


Penalties or Nonpayment 


It may be umed that if appellees do 
not pay the challenged tax, and in cone 
sequence of that omission they are sub- 
jected, as it is alleged they will be, to 
the civil and criminal penalties for non- 
payment, the resulting injury to their 
business will be irreparable and can be 
avoided only by resort to equity to prevent 
the threatened wrong. But appellants in- 
sist that the appellees are under no such 
constraint, either to expose themselves to 
the penalties for failure to pay the tax, 
or to seek equitable relief against its col- 
lection, since each of them may pay the 
tax to the collecting officer under protest, 
and, under the laws of Mississippi, may 
maintain a suit* at law for its recovery 
on the ground that it was exacted in vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

That such a procedure saves to the tax- 
payer his Federal right, and if available 
will defeat the jurisdiction of Federal 
courts to enjoin the tollection of the tax, 
has long been the settled rule in this 
court. Henrietta Mills v. Rutherford 
County, 281 U. S. 121; Arkansas Building 
& Loan Association v. Madden, 175 U. 8. 
269; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Vv. 
O'Connor, 223 U. 3. 280; Shelton v. Platt, 


| “privilege” tax of $100, payable in advance | supra; Singer Sewing Machine Co. v. Ben- 
by “every person engaged in the business | edict, supra; Allen v. Pullman’s Palace 


of buying or selling cotton for himself.” 
It also requires employers engaged in the 
business of buying or selling cotton to pay 
a similar “tax of twenty-five dollars ($25.) 
for every employe engaged in their busi- 
ness as buyer of seller.” 

Penalties are imposed in double the 
amount of the tax for its non-payment 
section 225. Failure to make application 
for the license, or engaging in the business 
without having procured the license or 
paid the tax, are misdemeanors, punish- 
able by fine not exceeding $500 or im- 

risonment not exceeding six months, or 
oth. section 242. | 

The bill, which is in the form of a class | 
bill, filed by the numerous appellees for) 
the benefit of themselves and others sim-} 
ilarly situated, alleges that they are en-| 
gaged in interstate and foreign commerce, 
in the course of which they purchase cot- 
ton within the State and sell and ship it in; 
interstate or foreign commerce to pur-| 
chasers outside the State; that the busi-| 
ness of each of the several appellees and | 
the right to conduct it is of a value of; 
more than $3,000, the jurisdictional | 
amount for suits brought in a district) 


court of the United States; that the tax} 


imposed by the State statute is, as to 
them, an unconstitutional burden on in- 
|terstate commerce, and that appellants, 
State officers, charged with the duty of 
collecting the tax, threaten to enforce its 
collection by criminal proceedings and the 
imposition of penalties. 


Reasons for Resort 


To Equity Pointed Out 


The bill states that resort to equity 
to prevent collection of the tax is either 
necessary or authorized for the following, 
among other, reasons: 

(1) That the enforcement of the un- 
constitutional statute would irreparably 
injure or destroy the business of each of 
the —. 

(2) That the taxes, if paid, can not be 
aaa by any action or proceeding at 
aw. 

(3) That section 304 of Hemingway’s An- 
notated Mississippi Code of 1927, has con- 
ferred on the appellees the right to pro- 
ceed in equity in the State courts to en- 
— the collection of an unconstitutional 
ax, and that that remedy is available in 
the Federal district court. 

(4) That resort to equity is necessary 
in order to avoid a multiplicity of separate 
suits by the appellees and others sim- 
ilarly situated, 300 in all, to enjoin col- 
lection of the tax, or otherwise necessary 
in order to recover it if paid or to prevent 
successive prosecution for the violation of 


ceedings the issue of the constitutionality 
of the tax would be substantially the same. 

The right of appellees, if any, to main- 
tain the present suit, is conferred by sec- 
tion 24 of the Judicial Code, 28 U. S. C. 
section 41 (1), which, regardless of the 
citizenship of the parties to the suit, vests 
in district courts of the United States 
jurisdiction over suits at law or in equity 
“arising under the Constitution or laws 
of the United States,” where the matter 
in conteaneeay exceeds $3,000. 

Although the present suit arises under 
the Constitution of the United States, see 
Davis v. Wallace, 257 U. S. 478, and it be 
assumed, without deciding, that the juris- 
dictional amount is involved, it can not 
be maintained if not within the equity 
jurisdiction of the district court. 


Equity Jurisdiction 
Given Consideration ‘ 


_The want of equity jurisdiction, if ob- 
vious, may and should be objected to by 
the court of its own motion. In other 
cases, this jurisdictional requirement, un- 
like the others mentioned, may be treated 
as waived if the objection is not pre~ 
sented by the defendant in limine. Duig- 





Singer Sewing Machine Co. v. 
229 U. S. 481, 484; Thompson v. Railroad 
Companies, 6 Wall. 135; compare Matson 
Navigation Co. v. United States. — U. S. 
—, Jan. 4, 1932; Hilton v. Dickinson, 108 
U. S. 165, 168; Grace v. American Central 
Insurance Company, 109 U. S. 278, 283-284; 
Bors v. Preston, 111 U. S. 252, 255. Here, 
the objection to the equity jurisdiction of 
the district court was properly raised by 
appellants’ motion to dismiss the bill, and 
is preserved by their assignments of error 
in this court. 

Section 16 of the Judiciary Act of 1789, 
1 Stat. 82, perpetuated without material 
change as Rev. Stat. 723, 28 U. S. C., sec. 
384, Jud. Code section 267, declares that 
suits in equity shall not be sustained in 
the courts of the United States “in any 
case where plain, adequate and complete 
remedy mer be had at law.” The effect 
of this section, which was but declaratory 
of the rule in equity, established long be- 
fore its adoption, is to emphasize the rule 
and to forbid in terms recourse to the 
extraordinary remedies of equity where 





the right asserted may be fully protected | 


at law. See Deweese v. Reinhard, 165 U. 


S. 386, 389; New York Guaranty Co. v.| 


Memphis Water Co., 107 U. S. 205, 214. 


The reason for this guiding principle | 


is of pecuilar force in cases where the 
suit, like the 
enjoin the collection of a State tax 
courts of a different, though paramount 
sovereignty. The scrupulous regard for 
the rightful independence of State gov- 
ernments which should at all times actu- 
ate the Federal courts, and a proper re- 
luctance to interfere by injunction with 
their fiscal operations, require that such 
relief should be denied in every case 
where the asserted Federal right may be 
preserved without it. 

| Whenever the question has been pre- 
| sented, this court has uniformly held that 


the mere illegality or unconstitutionality | 
|of a State or municipal tax is not in itsel: | 
|a ground for equitable relief in the courts | 


of the United States. If the remedy at 
\law is plain, adequate, and complete, the 
|aggrieved party is left to that remedy in 
|the State courts, from which the cause 
|may be brought to this court for review 
if any Federal question be involved, Jud. 
Code, section 237, or to his suit at law 
in the Federal courts if the essential ele- 


the act, in all of which suits or pro-| 


nan v. United States, 274 U. S. 195, 199; | 
Benedict, | 


resent one, is brought to} 
in | 


|Car Co., 139 U. S. 658; Indiana Manufac- 
| turing Co v. Koehne, 188 U. S. 681. 

| From an examination of the decisions 
|of the highest court of the State we con- 
iclude, as the Attorney General of the 
| State insists, that that procedure is open 
|to the appellees in Mississippi, if the tax 
|is paid under protest, to avoid penalties 
or criminal proceedings. In Coulson v. 
| Harris, 43 Miss. 728, the Supreme Court 
| of Mississippi denied the jurisdiction of 
|equity to enjoin the collection of an il- 
legaliy assessed tax on the sole ground 
that the taxpayer might pay the tax to 
ithe collecting officer and sue at law for 
its recovery. 

In Tuttle v. Everett, 51 Miss. 27, recov- 
ery was allowed of a tax thus paid, in a 
suit at law brought against the collector 
before he had paid over thé tax to the 
proper treasury. In City of Vicksburg v. 
Butler, 56 Miss 72, and Pearl River 
County v. Lacy Lumber Co., 124 Miss. 85, 
suits at law for recovery of a tax, were 
maintained against the city, in the first 
case, and the county, in the second, to 
which the collector had paid the taxes. 
But in the former the court was at pains 
to point out, pp. 75, 76: 


Prior Court Rulings 


On Cases Discussed 


“Some of the cases refer to a notice to 
the collector that suit will be brought to 
recover the money back. That notice is 
necessary, if the payer intends to sue the 
collector. After its receipt, if he pays it 
over to the proper treasury, he does so at 
his risk, and does not relieve himself from 
| responsibility. If, however, he pays it over 
| without such notice, suit can only 

| brought against his principal, in this case 
the City of Vicksburg.” 

In Pearl River County v. Lacy Lumber 
Co., supra, the court said, p. 109: 

“We do not think that the county can 
shield itself from repayment of money 
|collected under an unconstitutional law, 
paid under protest, on the ground that 
the county had disbursed the money so 
collected into various taxing districts. or 
has expended the money which it wrong- 
fully collected. The fact that the county 
might not be able to recover from the 
| taxing districts the amount of money paid 
| to such districts would not exempt it from 
liability to the taxpayer from whom it 
| wrongfully collected it.” 

| Such a suit, although against the cole 
lecting officer rather than the State or 
municipality, affords an adequate legal 
remedy, in the absence of allegations in 
the bill, which are wanting here, of special 
circumstances showing inability of the 
taxpayer to pay the tax or of the collect- 
| ing officer to respond to the judgment: see 

Arkansas Building & Loan Association v, 
| Madden, supra, p. 274; Atchison, Topeka 
| & Santa Fe Ry. v. O’Connor, supra, p. 
| 285; Singer Sewing Machine Co. v. Bene- 

dict, supra, p. 487; and is the rule in Mis- 

sissippi: Coulson v. Harris, supra, p. 752; 
| Richardson v. Scott, 47 Miss. 236. 

Collection of the money by the colleee 
tor in the name of the State, if wrongs 
ful, would not protect him. Atchison, To- 
poke & Santa Fe Ry. v. O’Connor, supra. 

the statutes, sections 3289, 3290, Missise 
| sippi Code of 1930, which require payment 
over by the collector of taxes to the ap- 
propriate treasury, allow the penalties for 
nanpayment to be remitted on certificate 
of the governor or attorney general “if 
they are satisfied that the delay has not 
been wilful or avoidable by the collector,” 
| and section 3278 makes provision for the 
repayment to any sheriff or tax collector 
of taxes “by mistake or oversight erronee 
ously paid” to the State treasurer. See 
Taylor v. Guy, 119 Miss. 357. 


(Suits Against Collector 
For Recovery of Tax 


These provisions would seem to con- 
template suits against the collector for the 
recovery of the tax and to afford him 
some protection in the event of a judge 
ment against him. Atchison, Topeka é& 
Santa Fe Ry. v. O’Connor, supra, p. 287. 
But as no facts are presented to show 
that the suit against the collector in the 
present case will not be ‘adequate, it is 
unnecessary to consider their precise scope 
and effect. 

The suit in equity to enjoin an illegal 
tax, authorized by section 304 of Heming- 
way’s Code for 1927 (section 420, Missis- 
sippi Code of 1930), appears not to be 
available when there is any other ade- 
quate remedy. See Anderson vy. Ingersoll, 
62 Miss. 73; Board of Supervisors v. Ames, 
3 So. 37. In any case, the section can 
not affect the jurisdiction of Federal 
courts of equity. The equity jurisdiction 
conferred on inferior courts of the United 
States by section 11 of the Judiciary Act 
of 1789, 1 Stat. 78, and continued by sec- 
tion 24 of the Judicial Code, is that of the 
English court of chancery at the time of 
the separation of the two couhtries. Payne 
v. Hook, 7 Wall. 425, 430; In re Sawyer, 
24 U. S. 200, 209-210. 

While local statutes may create new 
rights, for the protection of which re- 
course may be had to the remedies af- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 





: SPECIAL NOTICES 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., February 12, 
1932. SEALED BIDS will be opened in this 
office at 3 P. M., March 3, 1932, for the con- 
struction of concrete pavement on the terraces 
to the west approach to the United States 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. Drawings 
and specifications may be obtained in the 
discretion of the Architect of the Capitol, by 
any satisfactory contractor. David Lynn, 
Architect of the Capitol. 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., February 11, 
1932. SEALED BIDS will be opened in this 
office at 3 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, 
March 10, 1932, for furnishing and installing 
in the new House of Representatives Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., Electrical Sub- 
Station Equipment complete as described and 
shown by plans and specifications dated Feb- 
ruary 9, 1932. Plans and specifications may be 
obtained at the office of the Architect of the 





p 


Capitol, in the discretion of said Architect, by } 


|any satisfactory Contracto” for ‘this class of 
| work. . David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol. 





PUBLIC UTILITIES See also Page 8 


Order to Restrain 
Collection of Tax 
Is Held Improper 


Supreme Court Holds That 
Taxpayer Had Adequate 
Legal Remedy to Recover 
Corporate Franchise Tax 


Wrtiiam J. StraTTON AS SECRETARY OF STATE 
OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


v. 
Sr. Lovis SOUTHWESTERN RAILWway Com- 
PANY. 

Supreme Court of the United States. 


Appeal from statutory District Court for 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1932— Ghe Gnited States Daily — YEARLY wNDEX PAGE 2851 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DatLy 


Society Is Refused Recovery 
On Bond for Loss of Interest 


Agreement With Other Bank Without Surety’s 
Consent Construed as Discharge 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY OF NEW YorkK the United States Trust Company made 
v. | necessary thereby. 

GREEK CATHOLIC UNION. | _The amount demanded was made up by 

Supreme Court of the United States. showing that for four years $200,000 of the 

| respon ent’s moneys had yielded no in- 


No. 401. 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court | come, and that in conformity with the by- 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit. | laws all of these funds would have been 

Epmunp W. ARTHUR_and JAMES M. MaceE| promptly invested execpt for Kondor’s de- 
for petitioner; RaLtpH C. Davis and) fault; that the corporation normally 
THoMAs STEPHEN Brown for respondent. | earned fivé per cent on investments, and 

had lost the opportunity to earn at that 

or any rate by reason of having to leave 


State Relief Bill 
Is Declared to 
Be Constitutional 


Pennsylvania Court Directs 
Mandamus That Provi-| 
sions of 10 Million Aid 
Bill Be Carried Out 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


must determine whether it is germane 
to the subject stated in the Governor’s 
call and his entire proclamation must be 


Profits in Security Transfers | 


By Utility Company Described Ty Death of Guard — 


Testimony of Examiner on Transactions of 


Holding Concern and Subsidiary 


N TESTIMONY Feb. 5 before the Federal Trade Commission, Aaron J. Hughes, 

Examiner, testified that National Public Service Corporation, controlled by Insull 
interests through National Electric Power Company, recorded certain profits through 
transfers of securities to and from Municipal Service Company, its subsidiary. 

Transcript of testimony taken at the hearing sets forth the parent company’s 
investment in Municipal Service and the Service company’s operations. Examina- 
tion of the witness was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 
James L. Moore, counsel, appeared in behalf of National Electric Power Company. 
Commissioner Edgar A. McCulloch presided. Excerpts from Mr. Hughes’ testimony 
follow: 





Feb. 15, 1932 


Mr. Justice Roserts delivered the opin- 
}ion of the court. 





the Southern District of Illinois. 
Bayarp Lacey Catron, Assistant Attorney 

General of Illinois (Oscar E. CarLSTROM, 

Attorney General of Illinois, with him 

on the brief), for appellant; Josian 

WHITNEL (J. R. Turney, CarTER, JONES 

& Turney, and H. L. Browninc with him 

on the brief), for appellee. 

Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 15, 1932 

Mr. Justice Srone delivered the opinion 
of the court. 

This case is here on appeal, Jud. Code 
sections 238, 266, from a final decree of a 
District Court of three judges ior the 
Southern District of Illinois, enjoining the 
assessment and collection from appellee 
of the minimum annual corporation fran- 
chise tax of $1,000, under sections 105, 107, 
112, 114, of the Illinois Corporation Act, 
as an unconstitui:cnal burden on _ inter- 
state commerce, an‘ as violating the due 
process clause of tne Fourteenth Amend- 
ment — F. (2d) —. 

After argument here on the merits, the 
cause was again ai:gued by direction of the 
Court, argument ocing limited to rhe ques- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the district 
court, both with respect to the amount 
involved in the suit and its jurisdiction 
as a court of equity. 

Grounds for Relief 


The bill sets up as ground for equitable 
relief the threat of revocation of appel- 
lee’s certificate of authority to do busi- 
ness within the State for failure to pay the 
tax, pursuant to sections 92 and 94 of the 
Act, and the consequennt irreparable in- 
jury to its business. The equity jurisdic- 
jon of the district court was challenged by 
on. motion below to dismiss the bill 
of complaint, and by the assignments of 
error here, and the question presented, like 
that in No. 84, Matthews v. Rodgers, de- 
cide is day, whether, under ate 
ided this d is wheth der Stat 


laws, the appellee is afforded such an! 


adequate remedy, by payment of the tax 
and the maintenance of a suit at law to 
recover it, as to preclude resort to the 
preventive jurisdiction of equity. 

By the laws of Illinois, as appellant 
argues, a tax paid under duress and pro- 
jtest that it is illegally exacted, may be 
recovered at law in an action of assumpsit, 
brought either against the taxing body, 
the State excepted, see Harvey & Boyd v. 
Olney, 42 Ill. 336; or against the collecting 
officer, see Yates v. Royal Insurance Co., 
200 Ill. 202; School of Domestic Arts and 
Sciences v. Harding, 831 Ill. 330. See also 
German Alliance Insurance Co. v. Van 
Cleave, 191 Ill. 410, 413-414, and Hawkins 
v. Lake County, 303 Ill. 624, 629, in each 
of which the court entertained bills by 
numerous taxpayers to enjoin the collec- 
tion of taxes or to compel their refund, 


on the express ground that to do so would | 


avoid a multiplicity of suits at law. 
Conditions to Recovery 


meer of the tax may not be had even 
though illegaliy exacted, unless its pay- 
ment is procured by duress. See Richard- 


son Lubricating Co. v. Kinney, 337 Ill. 122. , 


But where the payment is of a corporate 
franchise tax like the present, made to 
avoid forfeiture of the franchise, which 
would result from nonpayment, there is 
such duress as entitles the taxpayer to 
recover. O’Gara Coal v. Emmerson, 326 
Ill. 18, 21; Western Cartridge Co. v. Em- 
merson, 335 Ill. 150; see Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Ry. Co. v. Miller, 309 Ill. 257. 


By the Illinois statute, applicable to the | 


resent tax, Smith-Hurd’s 1931 Revised 
llinois Statutes, c. 127, par, 172, section 
2 (a), it is poor that: 

“It shall be the duty of every officer, 
board, commission, commissioner, depart- 
ment, institute, arm or agency brought 
within the provisions of this Act by sec- 
tion 1 hereof to hold for 30 days all 
moneys received for or on behalf of the 
State under protest and on the expira- 
tion of such period to deposit the same 
with the State Treasurer unless the party 
making such payment shall within such 
periou file a bill in chancery and secure 
a temporary injunction restraining the 
making of such deposit, in which case 
such payment shai! be held until the final 
order or decree of tiie court.” 

Equity Jurisdiction 

This statute, for reasons stated at length 
in Matthews v. Rodgers, supra, can neither 
enlarge nor diminish the equity jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal courts. It 


he recovery of the tax. Nor does it im- 
pair the existing legal remedy, but sup- 
plements it by providing a method unde1 
the local—procedure for staying payment 
over of the tax money, so that it may 
be available for the satisfaction of any 
oon obtained against the collector. 
ee Interstate Iron & Steel Co. v. Strat- 
ton, 340 Ill. 422; O’Gara Coal Co. v. Em- 
merson, supra; Hump Hairpin Mfg. Co. v. 
Emmerson, 293 I]. 387, 258 U. S. 290. 

These cases recognize the continued ex- 
istence in Illinois of the rights to recover 
the tax. The fact that in them the suits 
brought were denominated “equitable,” al- 
though the only relief of an equitable na- 
ture, sought or allowed, was the injunction 
against payment over of the tax, which 
was but incidental to the recovery of the 
money, can not alter the character of the 
right as one enforcible at law. 

n determining what is a legal remedy 
and its adequacy to defeat their equity 
jurisdiction, the Federal courts are 

uided by the historic distinction between 
aw and equity in those courts, not by the 
name given to remedies or to distinctions 
made between them by the State prac- 
tice. Scott v. Neely, 140 U. S. 106, 110-111; 
Hollins v. Brierfield Coal & Iron Co., 
150 U. S. 371, 379. By this test the rem- 
edy by suit to recover a tax which has 
been paid is essentially a legal remedy, 
and it is not any the less so nor any 
the less adequate because the State prac- 
tice has annexed to it an equitable remedy. 

There being a legal remedy for the re- 
covery of the tax, no case is made for 
invoking the jurisdiction of equity to en- 
join collection of it in the absence of 
allegations setting up special circum- 
stances which would render the legal 
remedy inadequate. See Matthews v. 
Rodgers, supra; Arkansas Building & Loan 
Association v. Madden, 175 U. S. 269; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Vv. 
O’Cannor, 223 U. S. 280; Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. v. Benedict, 229 U. S. 481 

Reversed. 


Measure to Define ‘Agent’ 
Favored in South Carolina 


Cotumsia, S. C., Feb. 16. 

A bill (H. 1446) to define further who 
are insurance agents in South Carolina 
and to define further the term “doing 
business in this State by insurance com- 
panies” has received a favorable majority 
report by the Judiciary Committee. 

nder the provisions of the bill any 
erson, firm or corporation in or outside 
he State receiving or remitting insurance 
premiums on policies negotiated by them- 
Selves or others shall be deemed as agents 
of the company issuing the policy. 

It is further provided that out-of-State 
persons, firms and corporations engaging 
in this practice are declared to be doing 
business in the State. 


< 


oes not | 
urport to confer any new remedy for} 


1U. S. 56, 77 


The petitioner executed in favor of the 
|respondent a bond in the sum of $100,000 
| conditioned upon the payment of pecuni- 


|ary loss the corporation should sustain | 


|through the failure of one Kondor, its 
| treasurer, faithfully to perform his duties 
as prescribed by the constitution and by- 


laws, or through his failure to keep intact | 
j}and absolutely to account for all funds | 
i Kondor violated his | 
duty by depositing with the-Peoples State | 


| . 
;Ol1 the corporation. 


| Bank of Johnstown, Pa., of which he was 
president, a sum greatly in excess of that 

| permitted by the by-laws to be lodged in 
any one depositary. 

| ‘The bank became embarrassed and the 


State Banking Department instituted an | 


investigation of its affairs. The amount 
|} On deposit to the credit of respondent was 


found to be over $241,000; and checks for | 


| $89,000 had been prepared for signature 
iby Kondor as treasurer and were about 
to be issued. The representatives of the 
| State determined that if these checks 
|were issued and presented for payment 


| they could not be met out of the bank’s| 


) available resources and the_ institution 
| would have to be closed and placed in the 
hands of an official liquidator. 

| News of the situation reached certain 
{executive officers of the Union- who lived 
jin Pittsburgh, and they came to Johns- 
j|town with their attorneys. They were 
jinformed that unless $100,000 additional 
;cash was deposited with the bank the 
| State would not permit the institution to 
j}honor the checks for $89,000. In this 
| exigency, counsel for the respondent called 
}up an official of the petitioner at Pitts- 
burgh and was advised by him that he 
had no authority to act in the premises, 


| Claim Agent Without 


Authority to Act 


The only one to whom he could refer 
;counsel was the general claim agent of 
| the petitioner, who lived in New York. 
| When reached by telephone he stated that 
jhe had no authority to pay or deposit 
| $100,000, that such a matter would have 
| to be referred to the executive committee. 
| He was told that negotiations were under 
| way to have another bank or trust com- 
pany in Johnstown take over the assets 
and liabilities of the Peoples Bank, that 

a definite arrangement would have to be 
reached in less than 24 hours, and that 
the petitioner should have someone rep- 
;resenting it come at once to Johnstown 
to join in the conferences on this sub- 
ject. It does not appear that a promise 
| was made that any such person could 
or would arrive in time to take part in 
the matter. 

This conversation took place ou a Sun- 
day morning. Late the same night, a 
| contract was entered into between the 
| Peoples State Bank and the United States 
| Trust Company.of Johnstown whereby 
the latter assumed all the liabilities of the 


bank, except for its capital Stock, in con- | 


sideration of the conveyance of. all its 
| assets. The trust company was unwilling 
to make this agreement unless respondent 
would stipulate to leave with it $200,000 of 
the existing deposit with the »4dnk for 
four years without interest. 

To assure the consummation of the 
transfer the respondent executed such an 
undertaking. The trust company 
ceeded with the liquidation of the affairs 
of the former bank, paid checks for some 
$41,000 of the deposit standing to the credit 
of the respondent, and at the expiration 
of the stipulated four year peviod, paid 
the respondent the remaining $200,000. 

Respondent then brought this action, al- 
4leging Kondor’s breach of duty under the 
by-laws and his failure to keep intact the 
moneys entrusted to him as treasurer, and 
the consequent liability of petitioner on its 
bond. The declaration detailed the facts 
we have summarized, asserted due notice 
of breach to the surety, and its failure to 
meet the accuring liability; recounted the 
arrangement made in order to save loss, 
and claimed some $41,000 of interest lost 
to the corporation by reason of Kondor’s 
default and the resulting agreement with 


Rights of Federal Court 
To Enjoin State Taxes 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


forded by Federal courts of equity, if the 
remedy at law is inadequate and the other 
jurisdictional requirements are present, 
State legislation can not enlarge their 
jurisdiction by the creation of new equi- 
table remedies, nor can it avoid or dis- 
pense with the prohibition against the 
maintenance of any suit in equity in the 
Federal courts, where the legal remedy is 
adequate. Henrietta Mills v. Rutherford 
County, supra, pp. 127, 128; Pusey & Jones 
Co. v. Hanssen, 261 U. S. 491, 500. 

Appellees’ bill of complaint does not 
state a case within the jpurisdiction of 
equity to avoid multiplicity of suits. As 
to each appellee a single suit at law 
brought to recover the tax will determine 
its constitutionality and no facts are al- 
leged showing that more than one suit 
will be necessary for that purpose. See 
Boise Artesian Hot & Cold Water Co. v. 
Boise City, 213 U. S. 276 280-286; Dalton 
Adding Machine Co. v. State Corporation 
Commission, 236 U. S. 698, 700-701. 

But it is said that since each appellee 
must pay the tax to avoid penalties and 
criminal prosecution, all must maintain 
suits for the recovery of the tax uncon- 
Stitutionally exacted, in order to protect 
their Federal rights, and that to avoid 
the necessity of the many suits, equity 
may draw to itself the determination of 


the issue necessarily involved in all the| 


suits at law. 

In general, the jurisdiction of equity to 
avoid multiplicity of suits at law is re- 
stricted to cases where there would other- 
wise be some necessity for the mainte- 
nance of numerous suits between the same 
parties, involving the same issues of law 
or fact. It does not extend to cases 
where there are numerous parties plain- 
tiff or defendant, and the issues between 
them and the adverse party are not 
necessarily identical. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
|Ry. Co. v. McKnight, 244 U. S. 368, 375; 
| Kelley v. Gill, 245 U. S. 116, 120; Francis 
|v. Flinn, 118 U. S. 385; Scoty v. Donald. 
165 U. S. 107, 115; Hale v. Allinson, 188 
et seq.; and see Pomeroy, 
Equity Jurisprudence (4th Ed. 1918), sec- 
tions 251, 251%, 255, 259, 268. 

While the present bill sets up that the 
single issue of constitutionality of the 
taxing statute is invoived, the alleged 
unconstitutionality depends upon the ap- 
plication of the statute to each of the 
appellees, and its effect upon 
ness, Which is alleged to be 
commerce. The bill thus tenders sep- 
arate issues of law and fact as to each 
appellee, the nature of his business and 
the manner and extent to which the tax 
imposes a burden on interstate commerce. 
The determination of these issues as to 
any one taxpayer would not determine 
them as to any other. There was thus a 


failure of such identity of parties and is- | 


sues as would support the jurisdiction 
in equity. 
Reversed. 


Opinion of the Court | 


pro- | 


his busi- | 
interstate | 


| the $200,000 on deposit with the United | construed to answer that question. 
| States Trust Company without interest. | “The Governor can not limit the Legis- 
| ‘The petitioner filed a statutory demurrer | lature by itemizing and calling the various 


Q. What were the subsidiary companies, 
directly and indirectly, of the National Public 
Service Corporation, Dec. 31, 1929? 





| which was sustained by the District Court, items the subjects, if by a consideration 
| whose decision was overruled by the Circuit | of his entire proclamation there is one 
Court of Appeals (25 F. (2d) 31) and the| broad, general subjecty to be considered. 
case remanded for further proceedings. A All of the textbooks and cases, with few 
trial on the merits resulted in a verdict and | exceptions, sustain this proportion.” 
eee, for a amet ah Unemployment is Aim 
Cihcuit Court o ppeals affirmed ( . ; i 
| (2d) 1050). This court granted certiorari. ane ‘ne = agg mre 
At trail the court affirmed a point for|cali for the special session. “The con- 
charge presented by respondent, which | clusion is irresistible,” the court said, “that 
permitted the jury to find whether the|the emergency which prompted the call 
arrangement entered into between re-|was unemployment in the Commonwealth 
spondnet and the United States Trust | and the general subject of the call is un- 
Company created a material variation of | employment relief.” 
the surety’s risk. Petitioner presented a| Citations were given by 


A. The subsidiary companies as of Dec. 31, 
| 1929, are as follows: 

| Jersey Central Power & Light Company, 
| Kennett Gas Company, both of which were 
operating companies; Municipal Service Com- 
| pany, a holding company controlling the fol- 
| lowing operating companies: 

Altoona & Logan Valley Electric Railway 
| Company, and subsidiaries; Logan Valley Bus 
|Company; Chester Valley Electric Company; 
| York Railways Company and subsidiaries; 
{Glen Rock Electric Light & Power Company 
jand subsidiaries; Keystone Public Service 
| Company and subsidiary; Youngstown & Sub- 
urban Transportation Company and subsidi- 
laries; Scranton Railway Company; Scranton 
| Bus Company; Carbondale Gas Company; Sea- 


the court to show | board Public Service Company, which is a| 


point to the effect that the agreement with | that the Governor, by itemizing 19 specific | holding company controlling the following | 


the trust company created a material) matters, as he did in his proclamation, 
variance in the contract of suretyship,|/can not preclude the Legislature from 
deprived the surety of recovery of salvage | using its own judgment as to any other 
from the Peoples State Bank, and relieved | method of unemployment relief . The 
the petitioner of the burden of showing | court emphasized the 
that the variance was prejudicial. This| tween the several branches of Govern- 
was refused. ment. 

“The courts,” the opinion _—., “have 
~a . a poe is pe — 
0 ctate to e Legislature just what 
| By Alleged Agreements specific bills it may ey there” would be 

|@ dangerous encroachment of the power 


The parties agree that Kondor’s con- | 1 

duct with respect to the deposit in the |Of the Governor on the independence of 
| Peoples State Bank was a breach of his | ‘Me, Legislature.” 

| Peoples State ank was Discussing the Governor's assertion that 
| obligations and entailed a liability upon jhe and not the General Assembly has the 
| the bond; that the ascertainment of Kon- | right to specify measures that might be 
dor’s defaults and notice thereof to the | Passed at the extraordinary session, the 


‘ 7 |opinion said: 

| surety matured the surety’s obligation to . 
| pay the loss sustained up to $100,000; that| *_ Governor's Limitations 
| it petitioner had made such payment it | In our opinion, the safety and security 
| would have been entitled to be subrogated |of our frame of government lies in the 
to the rights of the respondent against | separation and independence of the three 
|the Peojles State Bank and Kondor, and|branches of government, and when ‘any 
that the course adopted by the officers of | legislation attempts to take away powers 
the Union deprived the surety of any|of one branch and vest them in another, 
opportunity to pursue the Peoples State ee should be strictly con- 
Bank. strued. 

In its brief and at bar respondent con-| “Impelled by both the weight of reason 
ceded ihat the telephone conversations | and of authority, we conclude that while 
with petitioner’s employes on the eve of |the Governor has the right to determine 


| Issue Is Narrowed 


entering into the agreement with the | the emergency and to fix the time of a| 


special session, he is limited to presenting 
to the Legislature the general subject upon 
which the emergency requires legislation, 
and can not by a multitude of details tie 
the legislative mind to such —eons pro- 
visions as he thinks should be enacted 
into law. 

“It is argued that ‘poor relief’ is broader 
than ‘unemployment relief’ and the Act 
is therefore broader than the proclama- 
tion. When the Legislature, dealing with 
unemployment, finds that 
poverty has been thereby created, 
would be fairly within the ae 

The Talbot Act applies to all poor in 
the State and not any class, which is pro- 
hibited by the Constitution. The Consti- 
tution, said the court, “does not inhibit 
the performance of a 
to all the poor of the State in the exercise 
of the police power.” 


United States Trust Company in no way 
affected the reciprocal rights and lia- 
| pilities consequent on Kondor’s defaults. 
| These agreements and concessions narrow | 
|the issue presented to the question | 
|whether the arrangements made and ap- 
proved by the officers of the obligee so 
varied the risk as to release the obligor 
from liability under its bond. 
The court below was of opinion the exi- | 
| gency which confronted the Union's offi- | 
cers was similar to one which an insured 
|faces when a fire occurs, and the efforts | 
lat salvage ought not to be held a preju- 
|dicial variation of the hazard; that the 
|burden rested = petitioner affirma- 
|tively to prove that what was done in- | 
|creased its risk, and that the trial 
properly left this question as one 0 
to the jury. ) 
We can not agree with this view. As- 
| suming that respondent is right in its con- | 
tention that the obligtaion here was in| 
| the nature of an insurance contract rather 
than one of strict suretyship (American 
Surety Co. v. Pauly, 170 U. S. 133, 144; 
United States F. & G. Co. v. Golden P. B. 
Co., 191 U. S. 416, 423), and that conse- 
quently a variation of the risk does not 
ipso facto discharge the insurer, who in 
order to escape liability must prove that | 
the change was material and prejudicial, 
it remains, as a practical matter, that what itio 
was done made proof of actual detriment | appropriations. 
impossible. | The court held that to strike down the 


Fe " | Talbot Act because of a defective title 
Difficult to Determine would “be subversive of the cardinal prin- 
The Resulting Loss 


| ciple which requires us to sustain the 
constitutionality of a statute unless it is 
If the bank had been closed, the surety | Clearly shown to ,,be in violation of the 
would have remained liable for the penal fundamental law. 
sum named in the bond, and upon pay- A contention of the Attorney General 
ment thereof would have been subrogated that the Legislature could not appropriate 
to the respondent’s rights against the bank funds in excess of estimated revenues for 
and the defaulting treasurer. Whether the biennium also was set aside by the 
|the resulting loss would have been more | Court. To hold that to be a valid reason 
than $41,000 no one can tell. The State 
authorities, from such examination as they 


for declaring the measure to be uncon- 
stitutional, the opinion said, “would lead to 
had made, were of the opinion that the 
depositary might pay ,fromn 20 to 40 per 


Startling conclusions.” 
. If, the — gontinnes. the fiscal of- 
cent of its liabilities. cers estimated the biennial receipts at 
It appears, however, that by the ad- | $200,000,000 and the Governor approved 
ministration of the United States Trust Dills for $50,000,000 and later approved 
Company the debts have been paid al- the | general appropriation measure for 
most in full, and some asests of doubtful | $175,000,000, “it would follow that the 
value remain to be converted. The action 8€Meral appropriation bill would be un- 
of the Union’s officials has placed the constitutional and void because in addition 
question of probable prejudice due to the t© the other appropriation bills already 
adoption of one of the two alternatives assed, the estimate of the said fiscal of- 
presented wholly in the realm of conjec- 
ture, and respondent now seeks to cast 


cers would be much exceeded.” 
Three judges held that the act 
upon petitioner the burden of proving the | ™°t create a debt and 
consequences of an event which never in| 0 that ground. 
fact occurred. Local Phase Is Denied 

The cases relied on by respondent have 
to do with an alteration of the terms of a 
principal obligation prior to any breach, 
and without the surety’s consent. They 
address themselves to the question 
whether such a change discharges the 
indemnitor from liability consequent upon 
a breach. Young v. American Bonding 
Co., 228 Pa. 373; Philadelphia v. Fidelity 
& Dep. Co., 231 Pa. 208; Brown v. Title 
Guaranty & Surety Co., 232 Pa. 337; Phil- 
adelphia v. Ray, 266 Pa. 345. 

The instant case presents an altogether 
different situation. A breach had occured 
which entailed a loss for which the bonds- 
man was liable; and thereafter the ob- 
ligee, without consulting the surety, en-| 
tered into a wholly new arrangement rela- 
tive to the recoupment of such loss. The 
claim is that this action was in fact in 
the interest of the surety and saved it|four years without 


it 


udge 


fact | 


police power,” the opinion said, since the 
measure is in the interest of the general 
welfare of the Commonwealth.” 
Police Power Defined 
The court also held that when an éemer- 
gency demands the exercise of the police 
ower, even though that existence may 
e a charitable or benevolent one, “it is 
not a charity or benevolence as under- 
stood by the people in the section of the 
Constitution” relating to such charitable 


does 
is constitutional 


that the act was local or special. 

“What right has the Secretary of Wel- 
fare to raise this question, or be solicitous 
as to whether this law ‘regulates the af- 
faires of the counties?’” the court asked 
in the opigion. “Even granting that the 
Secretary of Welfare 


cerned with the affairs of the counties in 
ag yng 

The court held that it does not regard 
the Talbot Act as one which regulates 
the affairs of counties merely because in 
some counties the poor districts are co- 
extensive with the counties. 

The pleadings raised the question that 
the act was an unconstitutional delega- 


interest, caused 


ing what would have been the result of | Union thougnt well to incur the risk of 
rs raining from the attempt to minimize | losing that interest. It can not now ask 
oss. 

support of this 
unsound as applied even to the case of 
a paid surety company, which is often 
treated as an insurer merely. 


position, and we think it | event 
| plated. 
Where an insured without the agree- 
ment of the insurer undertakes to sub- 
Viewed in another aspect, the facts pre- | stitute a new obligation under a 
clude a recovery. The cause and genesis | agreement with a third party in lieu of 
of the loss was not one of the events |those arising from a breach of the officer 
specified in the bond on which payment | whose fidelity is insured, thus substituting 
was conditioned. The defaults for which |a new and different liability from any un- 
|the petitioner agreed to be liable were dertaken in the instrument of suretyship. 
| clear v defined. “he bond guaranteed | and depriving the insurer of the right ot 
; against fraud, dishonestly, forgery, theft, | subrogation, such conduct operates to dis- 
etc., of the treasurer; against nis negiect|coarge the obligation of the indemnity 
| faithfully to perform his duties as pre- | contract. 
| scribed by the constitution and by-laws;| Judgment reversed. 
la ainst his omission to keep intact and, Mr. Justice McReyno.ps is of opinion 
absolutely to account for all the funds! the judgment should be affirmed. 
|of tne corporation; and against the failure | ————— = ee 
|of any bank or trust company in which | 
|he might deposit such funds. 


not therein specified 


Construction Precludes 


Intent to Defraud 


There is no evidence that the loss oc-j 
curred through the fraud, dishonesty, or | 
forgery of Kondor. It did not arise from 
the failure of the depositary. for the bank 
was not allowed to fail. The breach for | 
which indemnity was to be afforded was | 
Kondor’s default in the performance of 
|his duties and with réspect to the pro- | 
| tection of the funds of the corporation. 
There is nothing in the instrument which 
by the farthest stretch of construction can 
be said to undertake the payment of a er | 
|loss due to an agreement of the corpora- | gain in monthly volume of new production 
|tion to substitute some other bank or/|in 18 months in comparsion with the cor- 
trust company for the Peoples Bank. | responding months of the previous year. 

The voluntary action of the respondent New paid-for life insurance, exclusive of 
| in making an entirely ‘hew agreement, | revivals, increases and dividend additions, 
| whereby in effect it loaned $200,000 to| according to the statement, amounted- to 
| the United States Trust Company for $944,848,000 last month as against $888,- 


Life insurance production in January 
was 6.4 per cent greater than in January, 
1931, according to a report of the Associ- 
ation of Life Insurance Presidents to the 


Bureau of the Census, made public by the 
Bureau Feb. 16. This increase followed 
an advance of 0.5 per cent last December 
over December, 1930, which was the first 


independence be-| 


widespread | 


overnmental duty | 


The Act is “clearly an exercise of the | 


The court also denied the contention | 


3 f is a State official | 
charged with certain duties, she is not con- | 


‘ : . the ; 
money, and that if this is not true, the | loss for which the suit is drought. In| 
surety nrust assume the burden of prov-| view of the situation confronting it the| 


We are referred to no authority in|that the bond be rewritten to cover an | 
or contem- | 


new | 


Volume of Life Insurance Production 
For Month Shows Gain Over Year Ago 


| absent. 


operating companies: 
| Georgia Power & Light Company, Florida 


West Coast Ice Company, Florida Power Cor- | 


| poration and subsidiaries, Tide Water Power 
|}Company, Virginia Public Service Company 
}and subsidiaries, and Eastern Shore Public 
Service Company. 
At Dec. 31, 1929, the National Electric 
Power Company sold to the National Public 
| Service Corporation, did it not, a half interest 


jin the Electric Management & Engineering |! 


| Corporation? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. When was the Municipal Service Com- | 


pany incorporated? 

A. Feb. 16, 1912, in the 
| @Q. As a holding company? A. Yes. 
| @Q. When did the National Public Service 
| Corporation acquire control of that company? 
|A. In May, 1925. 

Q. Was that accomplished through the pur- 
chase of common stock? A. Yes. 

Q. From whom 

A. Baker, Young & Company. under a con- 
‘tract dated March 5, 1925. 

Q. Is a copy of that contract 


report? 

A. Yes; as ——* Exhibit “F.” 

Q. Is Baker, Young & Company of Boston 
the firm of which we heard in connection 
with the New England Power Association? 

A. I do not know that I can answer that 
question. 

Q. I believe it is myself. 
for a price, of how much? 


State of Maine. 


in your 


A. $110 per share, for at least 75 per cent | 
of the issued and outstanding common capi- | 


tal stock. 

Q. The total shares isued and outstanding 
at this date were how many? A. 60,000 shares. 

Q. Baker, Young & Company were the 
venders under the contract? A. Yes. 

Q. Who were the vendees? 

A. A. E. Fitkin and the National 
Service Corporation. 

Q. Did Baker, Young & Company agree to 
deliver and sell to these vendees as much 
of the common stock of the Municipal Service 
Company in excess of 75 per cent as they 
could secure? A. Yes. 

++ 

Q. What happened on May 20, 1925, in this 
connection? 

A. A. E, Fitkin, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Public Service Cor- 
poration submitted an offer to the National 
Public Service Corporation, offering to as- 
sign and transfer to the corporation all his 
rights, title and interest in and to the agree- 
ment dated March 5, 1925, between Baker, 
Young & Company, the National Public Serv- 


Public 


ice Corporation and A. E. Fitkin, as supple- | 


mented by agreement dated May 7, 1925, for 
the sum of $175,000. 

Q. What was to be done with the $175,000 
to be paid to Fitkin? 

A. Of *this amount it was estimated that 
$50,000 would be retained by. A. E. Fitkin, 
and the balance of $125,000 would be used 
to pay brokerage fees. 

Q. Could you tell from the records of the 
National Public Service Corporation whether 
this sum was paid? A. No. 

Q. Did you find certain items charged to re- 
organization expenses which might cover 
these items? A. Yes. 

Was any such item as $175,000 charged 
to the National's thvestment in the Munici- 
pal Service Company? A. Yes. 

Q. Do the journal entries indicate whether 


stock was purchased from Day & Zimmerman, | 


Inc.? A. Yes. 

Q. And from that you have concluded that 
Baker, Young & Company acted as agents or 
brokers for Day & Zimmerman, Inc.? A. Yes. 

Q. Pnder the contract referred to, how 
many shares were acquired? 
= 71,698 shares were acquired at $110 per 
share. 


Q. Was there a contract at a later date re- | 
lating to the purchase or additional shares of 


Municipal Service Company? 

A. Under date of May 28, 1925, the National 
Public Service Corporation and A. E. Fitkin 
entered into a contract with George B. Baker 


for the purchase of 1,800 shares of Municipal | 


Service Company's common stock, owned and 
held by the latter. 

Q ave you a summary taken from the 
analysis of the investment account, which 
shows the acquisitions, cost of stock acquired, 
stock dividend, stock split up, adjustments 
and additions to the book cost of the invest- 
ment in the Municipal Service Company? 
tom of page 109 and the top of page 110. 

A. Yer, that summary is shown at the bot- 


tion of legislative power, but that question 
was not pressed and the court did not 
go into it. 

In ending its opinion, the court said: 

“For the foregoing reasons, we are of 
the opinion that a mandamus must is- 
sue to the defendants to direct them to 
perform their duties by the statute in 
ques‘ticn.” 


Surety’s Claim on Bank 
Ruled On in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NeEsR., Feb. 16. 


When county funds were deposited in 
a bank which later failed and were secured 
by a pledge of securities and depository 
bonds, the surety, after payment to the 
county, has a general and not a preferred 
|claim against the assets of the bank, the 
Nebraska Supreme Court has held in the 
case State ex rel. Sorensen, Attorney Gen- 
era! v. First State Bank. Alliance, et al. 

The court also held that county funds 
were not trust fun*s as the bank could 
use the deposits as other funds deposited 
with it. 

It was pointed out tha’ the statute gives 
priority to claims of depositors for de- 
posits “not otherwise secured.” It was 
| held that the county funds were “other- 
wise secured” and therefore the surety, 
as the county’s assignee did not have pre- 
ferred status. 


‘Kentucky Senate Approves 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Feb. 16. 
A bill (S. 293) to provide a system of 


was this purchase made? | 


The contract called | 


| pany? 


—~s 

Q. The first two items, one of 71,698 shares, 
and the next of 1,800 shares, you have already | 
told us about. A. Yes. | 

Q. On Feb. 29, 1928, were 20,000 shares ac- | 
quired from the Municipal Service Company? | 
A. Yes. 

Q. And recorded at what figure on the books 
of the National? A. $1,000,000. | 

Q. What consideration was paid by the Na- | 


principal | 


tional Public Service Corporation? 
A. In exchange for $1,000,000 
amount of Scranton Railway bonds. 
+ + + 


Q. What sum was charged on the books of 
the National to its investment in Municipal 
Service Company stock on account of the | 
National's loss in a General Engineering & | 
Management Corporation? A. $554,747.90. | 

Q. Certain adjustments brought the book 
cost of the investment at Dec. 31, 1928. to| 
what figure? A. $9,613,654. | 

Q. This was for how many shares? A. 93,500 | 
shares. | 

Q. Was there a stock dividend declared May 
10, .1929, or distributed Mey 10, 1929? 

A. It was recorded under that date on 
the books of the National Public Service Cor- | 
poration; yes. 

Q. How many shares? A. 182,700 shares. 

Q. Which brought the total number of 
| shares up to what figure? A. 276,200 shares. 

. Was that followed in June, 1929, by a 
stock split-up? 

A. Yes; of two and one-quarter shares of 
| new stock in exchange for each share of old 
stock. 
| Q. This split-up resulted in the National 
| obtaining how many shares for its old shares? 
| A. 621,450 shares. 

Q. Eleven shares purchased in 1929 on some 
preferred stock warrants 
number of shares at Dec. 
number? 

A. 621,439 shares, with a recorded book cost 
| of $9,613,483.83. 

Q. This was an average cost of how much? 
| A. $15.47 per share. 

Q. During the first nine months of 1930 
| did the National Public Service Corporation 
| sell some of these shares? 
| A. They sold 435 shares of this stock at va- 
| rious prices, averaging approximately $34 per 


share. 

+ + + 

Q. Was there some profit taken on these 
sales? 

A. The investment account was credited on 
the basis of the average cost of $15.47 per 
share, and the difference credited to the in- 
come account, 

Q. What does the consolidated balance 
sheet of the Municipal Service Company as 
| of Dec. 31, 1929, show as to the total shares 
|}of common stock outstanding? A. 
shares. 

Q. That is, 621.450 shares were carried at 
what amount on the books of the Municipal 
{Service Company? A. $11,142,973.84. 

. Or an average of how much per share? 

$17.93 per share. 

Q. What is the statement which appears 
at page 111 of your report? 

A. This is a consolidated balance sheet of 
Municipal Service Company and its subsidiar- 
jes, at Dec. 31, 1924. 

Q. This statement shows total 
how much? A. $23,490,490.47. 

Q. How much of this is represented by 
plant, property, investments, etc.? A. $20,- 
789,909.43. 

Q How much by unamortized debt dis- 
count? A. $1,072,638.12 

Q. Total stock liabilities of how much? 
| A. $5,947,400 

Q. Does this include an item for stock of 
subsidiaries in the hands of the public? A. 
Yes. 

A. 


31, 1929, to what 


A. 


assets of 


Q. Of how much? 
$1,814,600 

Q. What does this consolidated balance 
sheet show as to the funded debt? 

A. The total funded debt outstanding is 
$12,077,700, consisting of collateral trust 
bonds— 

Q. We do not need that detail. On the 

date mentioned, what were the reserves? A. 
| $2,594,199.62, 
|} Q. The surplus? A. $1,716,518.53. 
|} @Q. What were the gross earnings for the 
| year 1924, on a consolidated basis? 
| A. $5,109,210.11. 
Q. The table at page 104 shows the various 
| deductions to be made from these earnings. 
| What was the balance for dividends and 
surplus? A. $469,098.54. 

Q. What were the approximate rates of re- 
| turn to National Public Service Corporation 
on its average investment in the common stock 
of the Municipal Service Company, based on 
| the book costs as shown by the books of 
the National Public Service Corporation? 

A. In the year 1925 the average investment 
is shown at $5,138,888, and the earnings for 
that year were $729.954, giving a rate of re- 
turn of 
period 

In 1926 the average investment was $9,- 
924,182, and the earnings were $822,941, giving 
a rate of return of 8.29 per cent. 

In 1927 the average investment was $10,- 
517,453, the earnings were $1,311,659, and the 
rate of return was 12.47 per cent. 

In 1928 the average investment was $10,- 
| 183,670, the earnings were $1,312,487, and the 
rate of return 12.89 per cent. 

For the year 1929 the average investment 
was $9,770,313, earnings $1,608,790, giving a 
percentage of return of 16.47. 

Q. Have you included in average invest- 
ment for 1928 and 1929 a sum in excess of 
$540,000 added to this investment on ac- 
count of loss in stock of the General Engi- 
neering & Management Corporation? A. Yes. 

Q. The earnings that you have given us 
are before deductions for Federal income taxes, 
are they not? A. Yes. 

7 = 

Q. As of Dec. 31, 1929, what were the prin- 
cipal subsidiaries of the Municipal Service 
Company? 

A. Scranton Railway Company, Scranton 
Bus Company, The Carbondale Gas Cocpany, 
Chester Valley Electric Company, York Rail- 
ways Company and its subsidiary Edison 
Light & Power Company, Glen Rock Electric 
Light & Power Company, the Altoona & Lo- 
gan Valley Electric Railway Company and its 
subsidiary Home Electric Light & Steam Heat- 
ing Company, Logan Valley Bus Company, 
Keystone Public Service Company with its 
subsidiary Citizens Transit Company, and 
The Youngstown & Suburban Transportation 
Company. 

Q. These subsidiaries provide what service, 
and in how many communities? 

They provide electric. gas, ice, steam 
heat, street railway and city bus service 
180 communities, located in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, having an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of 584,778. 

Q. Do they also provide interurban and bus 
service? 

A. Yes. in 59 communities, the aggregate 
estimated population of which is 459,616. This 
information is quoted from the company’s | 
published reports. 

Q. Upon acquision of control of the Mu- 
nicipal Service Company, did the National | 
Public Service Corporation transfer certain 
other holdings to the Municipal Service Com- 


In the amount of 


A’ Yes, it transferred 25,000 shares of the | 


|common stock of the Keystone Public Service 
| Corporation 


Plan for Old Age Pension | 


old age pensions in Kentucky has been 


passed by the State Senate. 


335,000 in January of 1931. 


‘Fire Insurance Risks 


Q. From whom and for what did the Na- | 


Regrouped in Louisiana 


New Or.eans. La.. Fob. 6 
A new grouping of fire insurance risks 


linto 26 classifications nas been adop.ed | 
| by a majority of the State Insurance Com- 


mission. Chairman R. M. Walmsley and 
Commissioner Frenand Mouton voted for 
the adoption of the new classification, 
while Commissioner John D. Saint was 


This changes the number of classifica- 


The report| tions from 28 to 26 as recommended by | 


aggregates the figures of 44 member com- | the National Board of Fire Underwriters. | 
panies of the association having in force|The adoption was conditioned upon the | 


82 per cent of the total life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal re- 
serve companies. 

All classes of life insurance contributed 
to the increase, the statement shows. Or- 
|dinery insurance in January. 
amounted to $615,376,000 against $595,652,- 


willingness of the fire insurance com- | 
panies to file their experience under both 
the old and new classifications for the 
next four years so that the Commission 
will have complete information for guid- 


1932, | ance in rate-making considerations. 


In consequence of the adoption of the| 


000 in January, 1931, an increase of 3.3 per|new classifications the Commission has | 
cent. Industrial insurance was $217,552,000 | designated the National Board of Fire Un- | 
against $214,320,000, an increase of 1.5 per| derwriters as its agent tor furnjshing in- 


cent. Group insurance amounted to $111,- 


formation required by the Commission 


920,000 against $78,363,000, an increase of |from the member companies licensed in| 


42.8 per cent. 


Louisiana. 


|tained a favorable 


brought the total | 
| dertakings. 
| vised concerning the probable danger. 


621,450 | 


14.21 per cent for the nine-months | 


in | 


Road Not Liable 


Shot by Robbers 


Assumption of Risk by 
Train Employe Held to 
Be Good Defense in Ac- 
tion for Damages 


Missourrt PaciFic RAILROAD COMPANY 


v. 
Sopuia Davip, ADMINISTRATRIX, ETC. 
Supreme VONES SF oe United States. 


0. a 

On writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of Missouri. 

Lestig A. WELCH (Epwarp J. WuirTe and 
THomas Hackney with him on the 
brief), for petitioner; C. A.- RANDOLPH 
(Horace GuFFIN, Epmunp H. McVey, 
SaMvuEL R. Freet, and Lester G. SEACAT 
with him on the brief), for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 15, 1932 


Mr. Justice McReyno.tps delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

While employed by 
Company, and charged with the duty of 
protecting its trains against robbers, 
James Lee David was murdered in the 
night of May 17, 1923. His administra- 
trix sued for damages under the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act in the Circuit 
Court, Jackson County, Missouri, and ob- 
verdict. Judgment 
thereon was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court. The cause is here upon writ of 
certoirari. 

Often during the months prior to April, 
1923, the petitioner suffered losses through 
depredations by organized bands of rob- 


etitioner, Railroad 


| bers upon freight trains in and near Kan- 


sas City, Mo. It determined to make 


| Special efforts to frustrate further attacks 


by the culprits and, if possible, cause 


|their apprehension. To this end, on April 
i 1, 


1923, it employed David to act as a 
“train rider” or guard for its cars. 

He had had experience in similar un- 
Also, he was carefully ~ 
e 
was told that the robbers were desperate 
;}men who “would shoot him ~~ as quick 
}as they saw him.” He carfied a pistol and 
sawed-off shot gun “for the purpose of 
defending himself and the company’s 
property.” When asked “Whether you 
will fight these fellows or not?” he re- 
plied “I will fight them until I die.” 


Information Arranged 

Subsequent to David’s employment, in 
order to strengthen its efforts towards 
|frustration and to secure arrests, peti- 
|tioner employed McCarthy, known to be 
associated with one of the criminal bands, 
|who agreed, when possible, to furnish ad- 
|vance information of intended depreda- 
tions, aid in locating stolen goods, etc. 
“His instructions were that he was to 
get us word before the robbery was com- 
mitted [through the telephone], if he 
could, if not, to give us information as 
{soon as he could after the robbery had 
|been committed.” . 

The theory upon which respondent re- 
covered below is that while acting for 
| petitioner McCathy knew of a plan to rob 
the train to which David was assigned on 
May 17 and in violation of his duty negli- 
| gently failed to notify his superior officer, 
| That because of such negligence David re- 
/ceived no notice of the plan although he 
had the right to rely upon being supplied 
with such informtaion in order to pre- 
|pare to cope with the brigands on equal 
|terms. As a consequence, he failed to take 
|the necessary precautions and exposed 
himself to being shot. 
| Rules in Proceedings 

The established rule is that in pro- 
{ceedings under the Federal Employers’ 
| Liability Act assumption ‘of the risk is 
an adequate defense. Seaboard Air Line 
| Railway v. Horton, 233 U. S. 492; Boldt 
|v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 245 U. 8S. 
| 441, 445; Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. v. 
| Nixon, 271 U. S. 218; St. Louis-San Fran- 
|cisco Ry. Co. v. Mills, 271 U. S. 344; At- 
|lantic Coast Line R. R. Co. v. Southwell, 
| 275 U. S. 64; Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
|R. R. Co. v. Allen, 276 U. S. 165. 
| Under the circumstances disclosed by 
| the record, clearly, we think, David as- 
sumed the risk of the default which, it is 
| said, resulted in his death. He understood 
{the nature of his employment and the 
incident dangers. He well knew that he 
| was subjecting himself to murderous at- 
| tacks by desperadoes. There was no prom- 
lise to give him special warning or pro- 
| tection. Even if he had knowledge of 
|McCathy’s employment (and this is far 
from certain), he must have appreciated 
the utter unreliability of the man and the 
| probable inability of the master to ob- 
tain timely information through such a 
| medium. 

He could not properly expect to be pro- 
tected against criminals whom he was 
{employed to fight through treachery by 
| one of their associates. The common em- 
ployer, notwithstanding efforts to obtain 
| warning, actually knew nothing of the 
criminal plan. If we accept respondent’s 
| View of the facts, David assumed the risk 
of the negligent action of which complaint 
is now mede. 

We need not consider any other point 
advanced in behalf of the petitioner. 

The judgment of the court below must 
be reversed. The cause will be remanded 
for further proceedings not inconsistent 
with this opinion. 


| 
{ 


tional Public Service Corporation acquire 
t 


hese 25,000 shares? 

A. Acquisition of the Keystone Publi¢e 
| Service Corporation's common stock is shown 
in the summary on page 114. The 25,000 
shares were acquired for a recorded book cost 
| of $3,161,000, and were purchased from the 
| Keystone Public Service Corporation in exe 
change for the following securities: 39,887 
shares of Scranton Railway Company capital 
stock, 30,000 shares of Altoona & Logan Val- 
ley capital stock, 4,000 shares of Carbondale 
Gas Company capital stock, 450 shares of Lo- 
gan Valley Bus Company capital stock and 
120 sheres of the Scranton Bus Company capile 
tal stock. i 


Publication of exrcernts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Feb. 18. 


et 
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DIRECTLY FACING 
THE OCEAN 


Atlantic City 


Se most beautifully appointed resort 
hotel in the world. Efficient and com- 
plete in all departments. 24 floors of 
luxurious comfort and safety. Sea wate: 
in all baths Health bath department. 
Food service a la carte 
Single from $5. Double from $7 
ROSCOE J TOMPKINS, Manager 


For mony vears of 
The Blackstone, Chicago 





Utility Exchange 


Of Securities for 


Services Studied /. C. C. Told by Governors’ Group of Objection 
| To Proposed Consolidation | 


Federal Trade Commission 
Investigates Transfer by 
Tide Water Power Com- 
pany for Construction 


The Federal Trade Commission, at a 
hearing Feb. 16, was unable to learn from 
Hugh MacCrae, former president of the 
Tide Water Power Company, what serv- 
ices were received by the company follow- 
ing its organization in 1907 for $575,000 of 
securities issued to the Tide Water Con- 
struction Company. , 

The Power company is being investi- 
gated in connection with the Commission’s 
general inquiry into public utilities. It is 
a North Carolina operating subsidiary of 
the Seaboard Public Service Company, a 
subholding company under the National 
Public Service Corporation, which is con- 
tolled by Insull interests. 


Terms of Contract Cited 


Mr. MacCrae was called as a witness 
by the Commission in reference to a con- 
tract between the Tide Water Power Com- 

any and the Tide Water Construction 

ompany in which the latter company 
was to perform certain construction work 
or pay back cash or bonds in return for 
$575,000 of par value common stock re- 
ceived from the power company. Exam- 
ination of the power company’s books, the 


Examiner, shows no record of disburse- 


“ments by the construction company to) 
the power company and reveals that the | 


articular construction work called for in 

e contract ge performed by the power 
company itself. 

Questioned by Robert E. Healy, the 
Commission’s chief counsel, Mr. MacRae 
declared that he did not believe that any 
money was turned over to the power com- 

ny by the construction company and 

t he did not know what the construc- 
tion company paid for the $575,000 of 
stock received from the power company. 


Completion of Contract 


“Can you tell us anything specifically 
that the Construction Company did in 
return for the $575,000 it received from 
Tide Water Power?” Mr. Healy asked. 

“No,” the witness replied. “I presume 
that it did what was called for in the 
contract.” 

“Can you say on oath that the Con- 
struction Company performed the services 
called for in the contract?”, Mr. Healy 
continued. 


“All I can say is that I presume they | 


did.” Mr. MacCrae responded. 

The witness testified that he “presumed” 
he controlled both the Power Company 
and the Construction Company at the time 
of the contract and that he owned the 
majority stock of the Consolidated Rail- 
ways, Light and Power Company which 
was taken over at the organization of 
Tide Water Power. 


Examiner Testifies 

Mr. Hughes informed the Commission 
that on July 18, 1907, Tide Water Power 
entered into a contract with Tide Water 
Construction to construct certain street 
rairway lines in Wilmington, N. C., which 
were called for in a contract made a 
month earlier between the Power Company 
and the Consolidated Company which 
owned the properties of the Wilmington 
Street Raitway Company, the Wil- 
mington Sea Coast Railroad Company 


_and the Wilmington Gas Light Company. 


Mr. McCrae was president of both the 
Tide Water Power and Consolidated com- 
panies and organized and owned the Con- 
struction Company, the examiner testified. 

The .contract between the Power and 
Construction companies, Mr. Hughes ex- 
lained, contained alternate proposals. 
nder the first of these, the Construction 
Company was to acquire certain street 
railway lines for the Power Company in 
Wilmington and; if catled upon to do so, 
construct and equip a power transmission 
line from Lumberton to Wilmington. 
Under the second proposal, the Construc- 
tion Company was to pay to the Power 


Company $500,000 as needed by the Power | 


Company to construct the lines. 
Terms of Contract Cited 


The consideration to be paid the Con- | 


struction Company under the contract, 
according to the examiner, was $500,000 in 
cash or bonds and 5,750 shares of the com- 
pany’s common stock. 

Mr. Hughes testified that the Construc- 
tion Company was not called upon to 


build and equip the power line mentioned | 


in the contract and that the only payment 
it received, under the agreement, was the 
5,750 shares of stock of a,par value of 
$575,000. He declared that the bonds re- 
ferred to were not issued by the Tide 
Water Power Company. 

The Power Company’s records, the ex- 


aminer said, do not make it clear as to} 


what the Construction Company delivered 
to the Tide Water Power in consideration 
for the issuance to it of the common stock. 
It appears from the records, he declared, 
that the construction work on the street 


railway lines was done by the Power Com- | 


pany. 
Transfer of Control 

Tide Water Power Gompany passed into 
control of A. E. Fitkin and Company in 
April, 1922, the examiner testified. Its 
capitalization at the end of 1921 was $2,- 

000. A year later it was $6,390,500. 
The peak or highest amount of capitali- 
zation was reached in 1927, just prior to 
termination of control by the Fitkin Com- 

any, when the total capitalization, at Dec. 

1, 1927, was $22,646,000. 

On the basis of an appraisal of the 
company’s physical properties as of June 
30, 1922, Mr. Hughes testified, the fixed 
capital was appreciated on the books of 
the company in the amount of $1,274,843. 

The company served electricity to 100 
communities in 1930, its operations grow- 
ing steadily after 1925 when only 35 lo- 


calities were served. The number of cus- | 


tomers increased in that period from 10,- 
000 to 16,000, the examiner stated. 
Ownership of Stock 
At the end of 1930, common stock of 
the power company was held by the parent 
company, Seaboard Public Service, with 
the exception of about 15 shares. 
ferred stockholders numbered 694, most of 
whom were customers or employes of the 
company, Mr. Hughes stated. 
In addition to testimony given by Mr. 


MacCrae and Mr. Hughes, documentary | 


evidence relating to publicity activities of 
various public utility companies was in- 
troduced by Mr. Healy into the record. 

Examination of Tide Water Power will 
be continued Feb. 17. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


=" Feb. 13. Made Public Feb. 16, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$224,896.28 


852,670.66 
168,629.69 
249,188.97 


$1,515,385.60 
567,549.974.75 


internal reve- 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt ....... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canai 
All other 


$5,674,280.41 
45,045.30 
229,726.94 
4,818.93 
1,053,012.99 


eee eenee 


$7.006,884.57 
180,068.50 


Public debt expenditures 
° 561,878,407 .28 


Balance today .. 


| Of Bridge Connections 


| Hudson, the New York, Ontario & West- 
Commission was told by Aaron J. Hughes, | 


| pendent carriers until such time as the 


| stall 


Pre- | 
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| The New England States advised the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission Feb. 16 
| that, they were opposed to any “invasion” | 
;of New England by the Eastern Trunk 
Line railroads, either through acquisition 
of so-called “bridge” lines between the two 
regions, or in stock control of New Eng- 
land carriers. 

This statement of the position of five 
New England Governors was made by 
|Bentlevy W. Warren on behalf of the New 
| England Governors’ Committee during the 
}second day of continued hearings before 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
| the application of the four major Eastern 
}trunk systems to form four systems in 
eastern territory rather than the five con- 
templ@ted in the Commission’s consolida- 
| tion plan. (Docket No, 12964.) 
| The so-called ‘“Four-party Plan” would 
entirely do away with the “Wabash-Sea- | 
board System No. 7,” which the Commis- 
sion proposed as a fifth system in Eastern 
territory. Mr. Warren said that the New 
| England Governors were not interested 
|in whether Eastern -territory had either 
four or five systems so long as the “bridge” | 
| lines were left undisturbed, ard the trunk 
lines divorced themselves of stock interest 
in New England _ roads. 


Suggests Disposition 





Mr. Warren said that the Delaware & 


ern, the Lehigh & Hudson River, and the 
| Lehigh and New England railroads are all 
important bridge connections between 
trunk line and New England territories, 
|and should be left with the systems to 
which they are now attached or as inde- 


Commission shall have looked into the} 
New England situation. 

He also asserted that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad should divest itself of control in| 
me New Haven and Boston & Maine rail-| 
roads. . 

Ben B. Cain, vice president and gen- 
| eral counsel for the American Short Line | 
Railroad Association, told the Commission | 
that his organization supported the ‘“four- 
system plan” of the eastern trunk lines 
as the only “feasible” proposal for the 
unification of eastern railroads and so- 
lution of the short line problem. 

He said that the four systems proposed 
by the eastern lines were well articulated 
and balanced, whereas the “five-system” 
plan put forward by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was both “unworkable 
and impracticable.” 

Approval of the four-system proposal | 
will be a “far step” in the solution of the | 
problems of the short or weaker lines in 
eastern territory, said Mr. Cain, and it is 
the Association’s position that all the 
short lines in eastern territory, amounting | 
to about 64, should be included in one 
or the other of the four trunk line ap- 
plicants. 


Tells of Investigations 


Of Proposed Mergers 


John Philip Hill, on behalf of Baltimore | 
business interests, asked Mr. Cain what! 
investigation was made by his association 
relative to approval of the four-system| 
plan, and whether Bird M. Robinson,| 
| president of the association, took any part| 
in such investigation. 

Mr. Cain replied that the matter was 
considered by himself and the associa- 
tion’s statistical departments, and was dis- 





| port of the application of the Chesapea' 


| fication plan. ! 


| the Delaware, 


| Baltimore & Ohio, continued Mr. 7. 
e 


| there. 


’ 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUSLISHED WirHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED Statzs Dany 


Request for Optimistic Reports Inland Waterway 
Charged in Loan Testimony 


Invasion’ of Eastern Railways Trade Conditions | 
Opposed by New England States 


cussed during meetings of the association. 
He said he did not know the extent of Mr. 
Robinson’s activity in the matter. 

Mr. Hill then read from a report of 
certain hearings before the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee relative to 
ownership of stock in railroads, that Bird 
M. Robinson had received over $100,000 
from the Van Sweringen interests for 
aiding in the preparatior of deta in —. 

e 


& Ohio Railway to acquire control of the 
Pere Marquette and Erie railroads. He 
asked Mr. Cain if this arrangement had 
vert to do with the association’s sup- 
port of the present four-party unification 
plan. 

Mr. Cain replied that Mr. Robinsin | 
acted for the Van Sweringens in an in- 
dividual capacity and not on behalf of the 
association. He added, that Mr. Robinson 
took no svecial part in the decision of the | 
association to support the trunk-line uni-| 





The “Four-Party Plan” of the Eastern 


| trunk tines should be modified to allocate | 


Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad to the Baltimore & Ohio or the 
Chesapeake & Ohio systems instead of the | 
New York Central, as now proposed, the | 
Commission was advised by F. B. Shep-| 
herd, Chairman of the Harbor and Dock | 


| Commission of the Port of Oswego, N. Y. 


Mr. Shepherd pointed out that the City | 
of Oswego is served by the New York 
Central, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, and the New York, Ontario &| 
Western railroads. Under the four-sys- 
tem plan, however, the Lackawanna and 
the Ontario woud be absorbed by the Cen- 
tra! and thereby deprive the city of com-| 
petitive railroad service. 

If the Lackawanna is allocated to the 


herd, the Chesapeake & Ohio should 
given trackage rights over the New York 
Central between Sterling and Oswego, N. 
Y., thereby bringing all four of the major 
trunk ‘ines into the city and affording 
them all deepwater connections. 


Effect of Unification 
On Port of Oswego 


Under the plan as it now stands, he 
said, the New York Central would dom-| 
inate 36 per cent of the State of New 
York, comprising 17 counties of 17,498) 
square miles and a population of 1,061,892. 

He asserted that considerable money had 
been expended on the improvement of 
Oswego’s dock and port facilities in antici- 
pation of increased traffic through that 
ort. 
= The New York Central has little in-| 
terest in the port, said Mr. Shepherd, be- 
cause it has no waterfront terminals 
The interest of the New York Cen- 
tral is in Buffalo and New York City, he 
pointed out, and if that road is permitted 
to acquire the Lackawanna and the On-| 
tario, the Port of Oswego is bound to| 
suffer, since the Central will do all in its| 
power to use its properties in Buffalo and | 
New York City rather than make devel- | 
opments at Oswego. 

The four-system plan should further be 
modified by leaving the New York, On- 
tario & Western with the New Haven 
System, as contemplated in the Commis- | 
sion’s plan, because in that case it will 
be a link in the Pennsylvania System 
through the holdings of the company 
of New Haven stock and the influence it 
exerts over operation of the New Haven. 











The decisions follow in full text: 


Applications granted: 


WOV, International Broadcasting Corpora- | 
tion, New York City, granted construction 
permit to make changes in equipment and in- 
automatic frequency control. 

KGU, Marion A. Mulroney and Advertiser 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., granted 
construction permit to make changes in equip- | 
ment, change frequency from 940 to 750_kc., 
power from 1 kw. to 212 kw., and time from 
unlimited to limited on experimental basis. 

WBHS, The Hutchens Co., Huntsville, Ala., 
granted modification of construction permit 
to extend completion date of construction 
permit from Jan. 4, 1932, to 90 days after 
Feb. 16; also to change type of equipment. 

KERN, The Bee Bakersficld Broadcasting Co., 
| Bakersfield, Calif., Calif., granted license cov- 
ering installation of new equipment and re- 
moval of station from Santa Mania to Bakers- | 
field, 1,200 kc., 100 w., unlimited time. 

WDBO, Orlando Broadcasting Co., Inc., Or- 
lando, Fla., granted modification of license 
to increase hours of operation from specified } 
hours to unlimited; decrease power from 500 
w. night 1 kw. local sunset to 250 w. 

KGFX, Dana McNeil, Pierre, S. Dak., granted | 
modification of license to change frequency 
from 580 to 630 kc. 

WAEC, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., granted construction permit to change | 
location of transmitter from Bettis Airport, 
Pittsburgh, to Allegheny County Municipal 
Airport, Pittsburgh. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
granted construction permit for aeronautical 
service. 

KGUG, Aeronautical Radio, Ine. Big 
Springs, Tex., granted modification of license | 
to reduce power from 250 to 150 w., and| 
change description of transmitter. 

WNW, Tidewater Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., granted modification of 
construction permit to extend completion date 
of construction permit from Jan. 23 to July | 
23, 1932. 

KHVHS, Continental Oil Co., 
newal of aviation license. 


+ + + 


Renewal of licenses: 


The following stations were granted tempo- | 
rary licenses subject to such action as the 
Commission may take on their pending ap- 
plications for renewals: 

WMCA, New York; WNYC, New York; 
KARK, Little Rock, Ark., and KXA, Seattle, 
Wash. 

KMTR Radio Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., 
granted temporary license pending Commis- 
|sion’s decision as a result of investigation 
|}now being conducted with respect to type of 
| programs broadcast over this station. 

WMT, Waterloo Broadcasting Co., Waterloo, 
| Iowa, granted temporary license and desig- 
| nated application for renewal for hearing be- 
cause of request to remove transmitter to Des 

Moines and change power. 

The following stations were granted tempo- 
rary licenses and applications for renewal set 
|for hearing because their facilities have been 
applied for: 
|_WCDA, New York: WNBR-WGBC, Memphis, 
|Tenn., and KGDA, Mitchell, S. Dak. 


> + + 
Set for hearing: 


WAAB, Bay State Broadcasting Corp., Bos- 
ton, Mass., requests modification of license to | 
| increase daytime power from 500 w. to 1 kw. 
| WMT, The Waterloo Broadcasting Co., Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, requests construction permit to 
move transmitter from near Waterloo to 5 
miles south of Des Moines, Iowa. Move studio 
from Waterloo to Des Moines, and change 
| power from 250 w. and 500 w. experimental 
|}to 500 w. Also to utilize a special antenna 
system. 
| KGPK, City of Sioux City, Sioux City, Iowa, 
| requests renewal of police service license. 
Mills K. Armstrong, Norwalk, Conn., re- 
| quests construction permit for amateur sta- 
}tion license. Set for hearing to determine 
whether or not applicant has been engaged 
| in operation of unlicensed station. 


++ + 


Miscellaneous (action taken Feb. 15): 


WOR, Bamberger Froadcasting Service, Inc.., 
| Newark, N. J., given 30 days’ extension of | 
time in which to select a site and show evi- 
dence that they have purchased a trans- 


granted re- 











mitter, | 


| control. 


| 850 ke., 25 


Eleven Petitions for Radio Permits ° 
Are Granted by Federal Commission 


Six Broadcast Licenses Are Renewed and Four Cases Are 
Assigned for Future Hearings 


{Ts Federal Radio Commission granted 11 applications, renewed 6 broadcasting 
station licenses, and set 4 four cases for hearing in decisions made public Feb. 16. 


e 
Broadcasting applications: 


WAIU, Associated Radiocasting Corporation, 
Columbus, Ohio, license to cover construction 
permit granted Jan. 15, 1932, for change in 
equipment. 


WFBG, The William F. Gable Company, 
Altoona, Pa., modify construction permit 
granted Nov. 3, 1931. Extension of comple- | 
tion date from Feb. 19, 1932, to May 19, 1932. 


WTEL, Foulkrod Engineering Co., Philadel- | 
phia, Pa., letter from applicant advises that 
application dated Jan. 15, 1932, was filed 
to request that WCAM be required to enter 
into a time-sharing agreement with WTEL 
and WHAT so that Rules 155 and 156 may 


|} apply to all stations. 


WRBQ, J. Pat Scully, Greenville. Miss., li- 


;cense to cover construction permit granted 


April 17, 1931, for change in equipment. 


WCSC, Lewis Burk, Charleston, S. C., vol- 
untary assignment of license to South Caro- 
lina Broadcasting Co. 

WKBS, Permil N. Nelson, Galesburg, IIl., 
license to cover construction permit granted 
April 17, 1931, for change in equipment. 

KWCR, Cedar Rapids Brodacast Co., Cedar | 


Rapids, Iowa, modification of license to change 


from 1,310 ke., specified hours, to 1,420 kce., 
unlimited hours (exchange facilities with 
WIAS). 

WIAS, Iowa Broadcasting Company, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, modification of license to change | 
from 1,420 ke., unlimited hours, to 1.310 ke., 
time not used by KWCR (exchange facilities 
with KWCR). 

KVOA, Robert Marion Riculfi, Tucson, Ariz., 
modification of license to change from speci- 
fied hours to unlimited. 

KGW, Oregonian Publishing Co., Portland, 
Oreg., install automatic frequency control. 

KFOX, Nichols & Warinner, Inc., Long 
Beach, Calif., install automatic frequency 


KOA, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., Den- 


| were: Exports, 17,473,732,000 crowns and im-| 


|ocurred in footwear exports, which declined | 


| Jan. 1. 


| wage cuts. The government is striving to off- 


|foreign products, 


; the tariff position of goods now subject to 


| measure. 





ver, Colo., modify construction permit for 50 
kw. Requests approval of proposed equip- 
ment and transmitter site 10 miles east of 
Denver. 

Cannon System, Ltd., Glendale, Calif., con- | 
struction permit for a new station to use| 
w., daytime (facilities of KGIX). 
KFBB, Buttrey Broadcast, Inc., Great Falls, 
Mont., construction permit to make changes 
in equipment. 

Arthur E. Chapman and Claude R. Brand, 
Rapid City, S. Dak., construction permit 
amended to request unlimited time except 
four hours daily for WCAT (instead of half- 
hour daily for WCAT). 


+~ ++ 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 


KNWA, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., construction permit for change in | 
transmitter location from St. Paul, Minn., to 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

W8XJ. Radiomarine Corp. of America, West 
Dover, Ohio, renewal of special experimental 
license. 

W1XQ, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Bradley, Me., renewal of special experi- 
mental license. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., portable, 
construction permit for 34,600, 41,000, 51,400 
ke., 10 w., experimental service. 

W6XAC, Fred W. Christian Jr., portable in 
sixth district, license covering construction 
permit for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 12,850, 
17,300, 8,650 kc., 1 kw., experimental service. 

W2XJ, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Ocean 
Township, N. J., modification of experimental 
license for additional frequencies. 

WI1XAL, Shortwave Broadcasting Corp., Bos- 
ton, Mass., license covering construction per- 
mit for 6,040, 11,790, 15,250, 21,460 ke., 500 w., 
relay broadcasting service. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
of special experimental license. 

WI10XAY, Polin, Inc., portable, 
general experimental license. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., portable, 


Inc., renewal 


renewal of 


| rates, Spanish foreign trade is at a low mark 


}and losses sustained on forward contracts in 


| sharp decline. The effects of the import quota 





new construction permit for 34,600, 41,000, 
51,400 kc., 10 w., general experimental. 

W2XDV. Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., New 
York, N. Y., license covering construction per- | 
mit for 23,100,°25,700, 26,000, 27,100, 34,600, 41,- | 
. 51,400, 60,000-400,000, 401,000 and above, 

w. 

W2XAV, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., | 
portable, Ocean Township, N. J., modification 
of license for additional frequency of 25,700, 
26,000, 27,100, 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000 to 
400,000, 401,000 and above, 


* 


| 360 in the same month of 1930. 


Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Survey 


Developments in Countries 
Of Europe Are Reviewed 
In Reports Received by 
Commerce Department 





Recent developments in commerce and 
industry abroad are analyzed in the weekly 
survey of world trade just issued by the 
Department of Commerce. These surveys 
are compiled from reports to the Depart- 
ment from its trade commissioners sta- 
tioned at principal commercial centers 
throughout the world. The section of the 
survey dealing with conditions in coun- 
tries of Europe foltows in full text: 

Czechoslovakia: Preliminary trade figures 
of Czechoslovakia for 1931 show exports val- 
ued at 13,140,000,000 crowns and imports at 
11,789,000,000 crowns, leaving a favorable trade 
balance of 1,351,000,000 crowns. (Crown equals 
$0.0296.) The corresponding figures for 1930 


orts 15,714,503,000 crowns, giving a favorable | 

alance of 1,759,229,000 crowns. Exports de- 
clined 24.8 per cent and imports 25.0 per cent. 
Imports increased slowly after September, 
owing to the depletion of stocks of raw ma- 
terials and the anticipated efforts of parlia- 
ment to restrict imports of certain manufac- 
tured goods. 

Declared exports to the United States, ac- 
cording to the Consulate General, were val- 
ued at $21,608,876 in 1931 as against $30,055,856 
in 1930, and $47,792,198 in 1929, the peak year 
since the establishment of the republic. Al-| 
most 64 per cent of the total exports to the 
United States consisted of imitation jewelry, 
footwear, and linen goods. The largest losses 


from $6,558,319 in 1930 to $4,645,170 in 1931; 
linen from $5,545,286 to $4,275,277; and cheap 
jewelry from $5,817,669 to $4,814,849. Produc- 
tion of bituminous coal declined from 14,572,- 
000 metric tons in 1930 to 13,240,000 in 1931; 
lignite from 19,255,000 to 17,960,000; and coke 
from 2,712,000 to 2,041,000. No tangible evi- 
dence of improvement in Czechoslovak busi- 
ness occurred during January. Unemploy- 
ment was at a new all-time high record on 
The employment index on that date, 
relative to 1921-1929 as 100, stood at about 
89.6. This is based on mofe than half of 
the working population and would indicate 
a total unemployment of at least 700,000. 
Losses from failures and reorganizations dur- 
ing December at 115,000,000 crowns ($3,400,- | 
000), were nearly twice as great as in the) 
preceding month, ahd were the largest in 
nearly nine years. 


++ + 


France.—The first month of the new year! 
in France was characterized by an accentua-| 
tion of the depression in industry and trade, 
increased unemployment, further reduction in 
production schedules, heavier stocks of in- 
dustrial products, restrained buying on the 
part of industries and consumers, and some 





set local trade difficulties by the imposition | 
of import quotas against a wide range of 
particularly manufactures, 
and the establishment of additional quotas 
is considered imminent. The general appre-| 
hension over the influence of foreign factors 
was partially relieved at the end of the month | 
by the action of the Bank of France in re- 
newing for one month its portion of the credit | 
to the Reichsbank. Business interests are 
greatly concerned over the decline in domestic 
consumption and foreign sales, as well as 
over the prospect of a large budget deficit 
for the current fiscal year and the difficulty | 
of balancing the budget during the last nine 
months of 1932. 

Total foreign trade in December was the| 
lowest since the stabilization of, the franc. 
For the year 1931, imports were valued at 
42,199,000,000 francs and exports at 30,421,000,- 
000; these figures represent declines from the 
preceding year of approximately 20“and 30 per 
cent, respectively. Losses in volume were 4.5 
and 17 per cent. The year’s unfavorable com- 
modity balance of 11,778,000,000 francs repre- 
sents an increase of 22 per cent over that 
of 1930. (Franc equals about 3.9 cents.) De- 
cember tax returns were the most unfavor- 
able of the current fiscal year, being 279,000, 
000 francs under those of December, 1930, and 
186,000,000 francs below current budget esti- 


mates. 
++ + 


Great Britain.—A government resolution, 
introduced in the House of Commons on Feb. 
4, proposes a general 10 per cent tariff, effec- 
tive March 1, on all imports from non-British 
countries except meat, wheat, tea, raw cotton, 
raw wool, British-caught fresh fish, and a few 
other items not yet specified, and also except- 
ing those already dutiable. Produce from 
British colonial territories is exempted in the 
tariff resolution, and it is also provided that 
products from the self-governing Dominions 
of the British Empire are not to be affected 
under the resolution prior to the Imperial 
Trade Conference, which is to be held in 
Ottawa next July. 

The government resolution proposes the ap- 
pointment of a tariff commission to recom- 
mend additional duties, to be imposed by 
order, on imports considered nonessential; 
and to make recommendations with respect to 


duties under the Abnormal Importations Act, 
which was passed last November. The reso- 
lution authorizes the Board of Trade to im- 
pose duties up to 100 per cent, in addition to 
existing duties, on imports from countries 
discriminating against British goods; it also 
grants authority for the negotiation of mu- 
tual tariff concessions with foreign countries, 
though the proposed arrangements with for- 
eign countries are not to be completed until 
after the Ottawa conference. 

Provision of revenue and restriction of im- 
ports are the combined objects of the entire 
Based on British statistics, showing 
retained imports from the United States in 
1930 at $700,666,000, it appears that 27 per cent 
by value were of the kind dutiable under 
various tariff schedules in effect previous to 
the 1931 Abnormal Importations Orders; 2 per 
cent of the total comprised articles of the 
kind subject to duty exclusively under the 
abnormal importations impositions; and 46 
per cent were of the sorts that apparently 
will be dutiable after the government’s new 
resolution is enacted. 

It therefore appears that, on the above 
basis, about 25 per cent of British-retained 
imports from the United States will continue 
on the free list after Feb. 29. (These percent- 
ages are approximate only and are subject to 
correction when announcement is made of 
additional commodities as yet unspecified, 
that are to be exempted from duty.) 


+ + + 


Spain.—With increasing quota and tariff re-| 
strictions on Spanish exports abroad and se- 
rious obstacles to large imports, principally 
on account of prohibitive foreign exchange | 


with the balance still unfavorable. Internal | 
business was also at a standstill during Jan- 
uary with the renewed slump in the peseta | 
and a high number of protested drafts. Un- 
finished agrarian legislation and the unset- 
tled demands of railway employes indicate 
that there is no likelihood of an early up- 
turn, though some optimism has been shown 
in the security markets and there is general | 
gratification at the government action in 
suppressing the recet revolutionary strike. 
The Finance Minister’s program for a bal- 
anced budget has received approval, although 
there is some apprehension as to the effects 
which the proposed tax increases will have | 
on business. Irrigation and electric power 
projects which were classed as reproductive 
public works are in the future to receive pre- 
ferred governmental attention, as these proj- 
ects will be pushed for the relief of the un- 
employed which - age epuinaaet at 500,000. | 

Turkey.—Economic conditions in Turkey 
during the fourth quarter were the most un- 
favorable of the year. The situation was 
complicated by the effects of the import quota 
system, which was designed to reduce the 
adverse trade balance. Other contributing 
factors were the disappointing export season 








pounds sterling. The adverse situation is also 
reflected in the drop in budget revenues, 
which was partly due to the loss in customs 
returns as a result of the restriction of im- 
ports. In order to offset this loss, additional | 
income tax legislation was voted. Domestic 
trade remained dull, with seasonal activity 
considerably below normal. Collections con- 
tinued difficult, and there was further cur- 
tailment of credit. Foreign trade showed a 


system, which was inaugurated on Nov. 16 | 
with a view to reducing the adverse trade 
balance, are partially reflected in imports for | 
November, which amounted to £T7,388,600 | 
(£T equals $0.474) as compared with £T14,122,- | 
Part of this | 
decline is also due to the lower level of 
commodity prices. Under the quota system. 
the quantity of imports that will be admitted 
each month is made known 20 days in ad- 
vance. 





os: Hay a 


quarter of 1931 withstood with difficulty the 
undermining influences of the depression, 


| 1930. 
| 200 metric tons during the first nine months | 


‘port monopoly; efforts are being made to keep 


Yugoslavia.—Yugoslavia during the ty the | 


SHIPPING . 


Made by Comnterce Department, Former At- 
tache in Peru Says at Senate Inquiry 


 Pncgnes that the Department of Commerce urged its representatives abroad 
to make “optimistic” reports on trade prospects were presented Jan. 11 by 


Oliver C. Townsend, former Commercial 


Attache at Lima, Peru. Mr. Townsend 


appeared as a witness before the Senate Finance Committee in its investigation 
of foreign securities offered in the American market. 

The charges were denied in a letter from the Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, to Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chairman of the Committee, which 


appeared in the issue of Jan. 15. 


Excerpts from the record of testimony follow: 


Senator Johnson: Have you in the past held 
any official ere under the United States 
Government 

Mr. Townsend: Yes, sir; I have. had two. 

Senator Johnson: Will you state what they 
were, please. 

Mr. Townsend: The last one, as commercial 


lattache at Lima, Peru, December, 1926, until | 


December, 1929. 


Senator Johnson: Did you during the period | 


that you occupied that official position make 
reports of the financial situation in Peru? 
Mr. Townsend: Yes. 


Senator Johnson: To whom were those re-| 


ports made, if you please? 

Mr. Townsend: They were addressed to the| 
Department of Commerce, copies of certain 
of them being sent to the Department of 
State. Our monthly reports of financial con- 
ditions were sent both to the Department of 


Commerce and to the Embassy in Lima for| 


transmission to the Department of State at 
the discretion of the Ambassador. 

Senator Johnson: Did yov during this period 
report both to the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of State the situation 
as far as the finances of Peru were concerned, 
as you investigated them and as you under-/ 
stood them? 

Mr. Townsend: Yes. That was a part of 
our weekly or monthly duty. 





Senator Johnson: Do you know whether or 
not you advised against the Peruvian loans? | 

Mr. Townsend: It was not within my) 
province to advise one way or the other, sir, 
but I constantly came as near warning them 
of their weakness as I felt I had a right to do. | 

Senator Johnson: Was any suggestion made | 
to you by either Department as to your re-| 
ports? 

Mr. Townsend: I was quite séverely repri- 
manded for my pessimism. 

Senator Johnson: Reprimanded by what De-| 
partment or by whom? 

Mr. Townsend: The Department of Com-| 
merce. 


+++ 


Senator Johnson: Was anything said to you 
as to the kind of reports that you ought to 
render? 

Mr. Townsend: Yes. It was clearly stated 
that optimistic reports were what we needed. | 

Senator Johnson: Was it your duty while! 
you were there to report to the Department of 
Commerce on the events that transpired, that 
were observed by you or discovered by you, 
in reference to the finances of that country? 

Mr. Townsend: Our obligation was to re- 
port such figures as we could get showing 
financial changes and movements and weekly 
business trends, to report once each week on 
the general situation as disclosed by our own} 
visits to the bankers and merchants. The Na-| 
tional City Bank was always a great help to) 
us in giving local information. Monthly re- 
ports furnished by the reserve bank were! 
always submitted; and anything that was re-| 
portable, that is, authoritatively so, that we) 
could take from the newspapers or public 
documents was also reported. | 

I should like to state, if I am not taking} 
up too much of your time, that in a country | 
like Peru where there are no means of getting | 
regular information—no newspapers that are} 
permitted to report frequently and to pub-| 
lish freely what is going on—we are dependent | 
almost entirely upon our contacts with busi- | 
ness men and bankers and railway people, for | 
any information at all. 

The local government reports such as we) 
are expected to transmit are usually from four | 
to six months late and are really of little or) 
no use. In other words, it is a process of 
depending upon gossip and being able to) 
— it and decide what is true and what | 
is not. 

Senator Johnson: You stated that some in- | 
dividual in the Department of Commerce sug- | 
gested to you that your reports should be 
optimistic. Is that correct? 

Mr. Townsend: That is true. 

Senator Johnson: Have you that letter? 

Mr. Townsend: I have it in my possession 
because it happened to be one of the letters) 
that was written to me personally. 

Senator Johnson: Will you produce that 
letter for the record, please? | 

Mr. Townsend: I shall be very glad to; ves.| 

Senator Johnson: From whom was that} 
letter? 

Mr. Townsend: It was written by an assist- | 





ant director. 


++ + 


| 
Senator Johnson: What is his name? | 
Mr. Townsend: His name is Thomas R.| 
Taylor. 

Senator Johnson: Approximate the date of 
it, please. | 

Mr. Townsend: About this same time, within 
a few months of it, at any rate, early in 1927. | 
Iwas then reporting adversely upon efforts to} 
do business in Peru. That is, many of our| 
exporters were desiring to form new connec-| 


| tions there, and when my advice was sought 


I was advising them to keep out. We were 
already well establéshed, and any increases 
in export trade or any new connections were | 
visibly dangerous. | 

Senator Johnson: Did you consider the) 
loans that were made by Peru and that were 
sould in this country as unwise or unsafe? 

Mr. Townsend: Absolutely. 

Senator Johnson: Did your reports indicate | 
that fact? | 

Mr. Townsend: Yes. | 

Senator Johnsin: Did you file reports as) 
well with the Secretarv of State as with the! 
Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. Townsend: No. Our weekly letters and 
our general financial reports were all that} 
went through. They were more statistical in| 
respect to financial reports, and a report that 
went through to the Department of Com-| 
merce from our office was accompanied by a 
copy which was sent to the Ambassador for | 
transmission to the Devartment of State. 

Senator Harrison: And you sav that this 
letter that you received from Mr. Taylor. 
under Dr. Klein, called your attention to the 
fact that your reports were too optimistic? 

Mr. Townsend: Too pessimistic. If you will! 
allow me to explain a little the atmosphere 
of that letter, it was a perfectly friendly 
letter written to warn me that my pessimism | 
or my brevity in dealing with cases that, so 
far as T was concerned, were perfectly patent, | 
perfectly logical, was not desired. 

This letter was written to me to explain! 
why I should be a little more optimistic. In! 
other words, I think any of you gentlemen 


Business showed no improvements, credits and | 
collections were not easy, and industry mani- | 
fested a further decline. Such industries as 
textiles, chemicals and lumber all suffered 
from lack of orders and lowered purchasing | 
power. Through strict measures of control | 
and economy, the country was able to avoid | 
currency inflation. Unemployment continued | 


| to increase, being placed at 10,349 at the end 


of November. Bankruptcies during the year, | 
however, were less than 1930—524 against 608. | 
The wholesale price index in December was 
67.2 against 78.0 in December, 1930, the average | 
for 1931 being 72.9 as compared with 86.6 for | 

The output of lead advanced from 106,- | 


{waren to 263,000 during the same period of 
| ° 


owing largely to the exploitation of | 
Trepca Mines (Ltd.), a British concern. 
Chrome ore increased from 38,000 to 45,600 
tons over the comparable periods. Produc- 
tion of copper remained about the same, | 
namely, around 374,000 tons. On the other | 
hand, coal and lignite (mostly the latter) | 
decreased from. 3,777,000 to 3,677,000 tons; iron | 
ore from 336,000 to 105,000 tons; and bauxite 
from 66,000 to 40,500. 

Exports for the first 11 months of 1931 were 
valued at 4,418,917,000 dinars as compared | 
with 6,286,595 dinars in the same period of | 
1930; imports at 4,502,333,000 dinars for th 
1931 period against 6,437,644,000 dinars—thé 
results for 1931 showing an unfavorable bal- 
ance of 83,416,000 dinars as compared with | 
151,049,000 ‘dinars for 1930. (Dinar equals | 
$0.0178.) Foreign exchange restrictions con- 
tributed to the decline of imports, but lack 
of money was a greater factor. Practically | 
all importers curtailed purchases and were | 
reluctant to order beyond immediate future | 
requirements. Consequently, sales of princi- | 
pal imported articles, such as agricultural | 
implements, automobiles, hardware, groceries, 
and textiles, all declined during the fourth 
quarter. Demand for radio apparatus fell off 
considerably. Revenue for the first seven | 
months of the present fiscal year, beginning 
April 1, 1931, is 6.446,400,.000 dinars as com- | 
pared with 6,989,500,000 dinars for the same 
period of last year. The government is en- 
deavoring during the remaining five months 
of, the fiscal year to economize sufficiently to 
balance the budget. The chief present un-| 
certainty is in connection with the grain ex- | 
the monopoly’s accounts in balance, but if 
price developments should result in heavy 
osses, the budget position will be further 
impaired, 


}of enlistment; 


| standings, no. 


| was 


| Simism 


| engineer, 
| them. 


| @any warnings of this nature. 


who have heard Dr. Klein’s repeated offerings 
on that subject will realize that he did not 
want a subordinate of his department stat- 
ing anything that conflicted with his prevalent 


| optimism. 


Senator Shortridge: And he characterized 
your letters as pessimistic? 

Mr. Townsend: Yes. 

Senator Shortridge: Did he use that word? 

Mr. Townsend: This was not from Dr. 
Klien himself. 

Senator Shortridge: No, but from Mr. Taylor 
of whom you spoke? 

Mr. Townsend: I would not want to say 
definitely that there was any use of that par- 
ticular word, but the idea was that the 
policy of the Bureau was to bear very lightly 
on pessimistic reporting. 

Senator Shortridge: 
or to cumber up the record, but you used 
those two words, to this extent, that your 
reports or statements were pessimistic, and 
you added that they wanted you to make 
them optimistic. That was your conclusion? 

Mr. Townsend: That is the gist of it. 
Whether those words were used or not, I think 


no one could read the letter without real- 
izing that. 

Senator Harrison: 
service? 

Mr. Townsend: No. 


+++ 


Senator Harrison: How long have you been 
out of the service? 


Mr. Townsend: I left at Peru in December 
of 1929. 


Senator Harrison: Did you resign? 

Mr. Townsend: Yes. We served by terms 
that is, three years; and in 
March of 1929 I advised the Bureau I had no 
wish to return to Peru, and they appointed 
another man to succeed me. 


Are you still in the 


Senator Harrison: There was no misunder- | 


standing with the Department? 

Mr. Townsend: There were no misunder- 
There was a wide diversity of 
opinion and policy. 

Senator Shortridge: Did you retire because 
of any conflict? q 
Mr. Townsend: No; it was just because I 

@ mah very much out of place in that 
fleld of endeavor. 

Senator Shortridge: You are a mining engi- 
neer, are you not? 

Mr. Townsend: Yes. 

Senator Harrison: I thought that was a 


| pretty good place. 


Mr. Townsend: Peru was. 

Senator Harrison: I mean the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Townsend: They seem to get them out 
as soon as possible. I think it was largely 
due to the fact that owing to my years of 
previous experience I acquired the habit of 
trying to think accurately, and an optimis- 
tic Department was a very poor place for me. 

Senator Harrison: That is what you meant 
when you made the reply that you made a mo- 
ment ago. I though possibly your reply might 
be misconstrued, and that is the reason I 
asked you. 

Mr. Townsend: No; that is all. I am rather 
well convinced that I am not the type of 
man to work with chronic optimists during 


such a period as existed in Pe 
pag Pp ru from 1927 


+++ 


Senator Shortridge: You do not preach pes- 
as a desirable doctrine to spread 
abroad, do you? 
Mr. Townsend: Having been educated as an 
I try to preach facts as I see 


The Chairman: Dr. Klein’s optimism, how- 
ever, has resulted in bringing a great deal 
of foreign trade to this country. 

Mr. Townsend: I have no doubt that that 
is true, sir. 

The Chairman: I do not mean Peru; but all 
over the world. 

Mr. Townsend: That is true. 

Senator Harrison: The Senator does not 
mean in the last two and a half years. 

Mr. Townsend: During the earlier period. 
I have heard that claim very extensively. 


Charges Are Denied 
By Secretary Lamont 


No Record of Request for ‘Op- 
timistic? Report, He Says 


The letter from Secretary Lamont to 
Senator Smoot, denying the charges made 
by Mr. Townsend, follows in full text: 


My dear Senator: I would like to call to 
your attention several misstatements that ap- 
peared in the reported testimony of former 
Commercial Attache Oliver C. Townsend, be- 
fore the Committee on Finance on Jan. 11. 
Press dispatches indicate that he made three 
specific points. 

According to these accounts he testified that 
he voluntarily resigned from the Department 
of Commerce. This is untrue. He was 
dropped on account of completely unsatis- 
factory service. 

He is reported to have stated that a letter 
from Assistant Director Thomas R. Taylor 
cautioned him to make his reports more opti- 
mistic creating the impression that he was 
directed to distort the facts. The Depart- 
ment has no record of a letter of this kind. 
The letter he seems to have in mind was 
concerned with replies to trade inquiries from 


; American exporters and had no bearing what- 


soever on financial or other economic report- 
ing. His trade letters had been found to be 
curt to the point of discourtesy, and under 
the circumstances discouraging. If he pos- 
sess€s any communication other than the 
letter from Mr. Taylor referred to, it is sug- 
gested that he be asked to produce it. 

Mr. Townsend testified, according to the 
press, that he had advised the Department 
that American loans to Peru were unwise. A 
thorough search of our files fails to reveal 
In fact, the 
tenor of his reporting was to the effect that 
the loans would help American trade. A file 
of his weekly and monthly economic cabled 
reports can be provided if desired. 


Decisions in Railway Cases 
And Rate Complaints Filed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb. 16 made public a finance decision, 
which is summarized as follows: 


F. D. No. 9021.—Certificate issued per- 
mitting the L’Anguille River Railway Com- 
pany to abandon, as to interstate and for- 
eign commerce, its entire line of railroad 
in Lee County, Arkansas. 


Rate Complaints 


Rate complaints received by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been made public as follows: 


Ammonia: No. 24970.—The American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company, New York, v. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway. Against the 
fourth-class rate of 47 cents a hundred 
pounds, on carload shipments of anhydrous 
ammonia, in tank cars, from Hopewell, Va., 
to Cartaret, N. J., to the extent it exceeded 
175 per cent of fertilizer rates or 34 cents. 

Cattle: No. 24991.—Babicora ‘Development 
Company, San Francisco, v. Southern Pa- 
cific Company. Against carload rates on 
feeder cattle, from El Paso, Tex., to points 
in California on combination basis based 
on Lordsburg, N. Mex., to the extent that 
they are substantially higher than rates 
which have been prescribed by the Com- 
mission. 

Coal: No. 25023. Sub. No. 1.—Sullivan- 
Hayes Coal Company, East Hartford, Conn., 
v. New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. Against rates on shipments of an- 
thracite, from Pennsylvania. 

Cocoa: No. 25031.—Jewell Tea Company, 
Inc., Jewell Park, Barrington, Ill, v. Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Railway. Against appli- 
cation of the fifth-class rating, effective in 
Consolidated Classification on carload ship- 
ments of cocoa, in bulk, in barrels, from 
Philadelphia to Barrington. 


Lumbering in Canada 


Because of a lack of sufficient snow for 
logging, lumbering in the provinces of 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 


has been seriously delayed. (Department 
of Commerce.) 


Not to delay matters | 


. . AVIATION 


Along East Coast 
Near Completion 


Only One More Link Yet to 
Be Completed in Inside 
Channel From New York 
To Key West, Fla. 


Next month will see the opening of a 
new Government-controlled waterway 
| from Beaufort Harbor, N. C., to the Cape 
Fear River, marking the completion of the 
next-to-last link in the all inland water 
route from New York City to Wey West, 
Fla. This new channel is of especial 
significance to amateur navigators as it 
| eliminates the necessity of going around 
;or through the dangerous Frying Pan 
Shoals near the mouth of the Cape Fear 
River. The only remaining outside run 
jin the inland route will be the stretch 


| from Cape Fear River to Winyah Bay, 
|S. C., which is not considered hazardous. 


Described in Pamphlet 


| The entire inland waterway extending 
approximately 1,500 nautical miles, with 
| the single exception of the Delaware and 
|Raritan Canal, is under the supervision 
|of the Federal Government and free of 
| tolls of any kind. ° 

| The last stretch of water in the inland 
route is the Florida East Coast Canal be- 
tween St. John’s River and Miami. The 
Government has been engaged in exten- 
sive operations on this canal with the view 
of restoring it to a depth of 5 feet or 
more and this work is rapidly nearing 
completion. 

| _ The Coast and Geodetic Survey of the 
Department of Commerce has just issued 
a revised edition of its publiction “Inside 
| Route Pilot,” which presents all infor- 
mation necessary for the yachtsman go- 
jing from New York to Florida by the 
inland water route. Among the data 
shown are depth of the various bodies of 
water, bridges to be encountered, points 
| where gasouine can be obtained and re- 
pairs made. Accompanying the pam- 
phlet are eight separate chartlets which 
serve the navigator in the same way that 
route maps serve the motorist. 

Copies of “Inside Route Pilot” (New 
York to Key West) are obtainable from 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., or 
from its sales agents located in principal 
seaports. The price is 30 cents.—Issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 


‘Kentucky Railroads 
Denied Rate Raise 





'State Commission Holds No 
Justification Was Shown 


Frankrort, Ky., Feb. 16. 


The Railroad Commission of Kentucky 
has dimissed the application of the rail- 
roads for a blanket increase in intrastate 
freight rates, holding that no showin 
was made by the carriers that woul 
| justify the Commission, under the Ken- 
| or statutes, in permitting the increases 
|sought to conform with those authorized 
|by_the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The only evidence offered by the rail- 
roads, it was stated, was that previously 
| presented to the Federal Commission in 
the 15 per cent case, and “was confined 
to a showing of what they considered to 
be their financial needs as a whole. The 
did not offer any evidence from whic 
this Commission can determine whether 
{the rates they propose will be just and 
|reasonable in Kentucky.” 


Higher Rates Cited 


“There is no law in Kentucky similar 
to section 15a of the Interstate Commerce 
| Law,” the order continued, “although the 

Kentucky law does contemplate that 
|rates shall be just and reasonable. 
| “Aside from their faizure to produce the 
|necessary proof, it has elsewhere been 
| Shown that present Kentucky rates gen- 

erally are much higher than the rates in 
\ Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia and 
| Virginia, plus the increases the carriers 
}are here seeking. In many instances, 
| Kentucky rates are as much as 39 per 
j cent higher than the rates of these other 
; States. No evidence was introduced that 

would justify these disparities. 

“In addition, it has been shown that 
the general level of class rates in Ken- 
tucky is 39 per cent higher than the gen- 
eral level in the States of Illinois, Indiana, 
|Ohio, West Virginia, and the greater part 
|of Virginia; that the State of Iowa re- 
cently decided that the general leve: of 
| class rates in Iowa should not be higher 
jthan the class rates of official territory, 
and recognized that the existing class 
rates were actually lower than class rates 
of official territory. 

“Moreover, we can find no provision in 
|the Kentucky law that empowers us to 
;grant blanket increases in rates as an 
emergency méasure to aid the railroads. 


No Justification Shown 


“It is doubtful that a showing that 
present rates do not afford the carriers a 
fair return would, when standing alone, 
be sufficient under our ‘aws to justify us 
}in authorizing blanket increases in rates 
| otherwise just and reasonable. 
| “As we have already said, even that 
| showing has not been made or attempted 
jas to rates in the State of Kentucky 
}and we are therefore without authority 
ke grant the increases on the record be- 
ore us.” 





| “ ° 
Paris Entertainment Tax 
| 


Proceeds from the entertainment tax in 
Paris were considerably higher in Novem- 
ber and in the first eight months of the 1931 
fiscal year than in the corresponding pe- 
riods of 1930. (Department of Commerce.) 


’ 


ENTERTAINMENT 


@ Only about one- 

half of the 20,441,- 

000 wired homes in the country have 
electric radios. A radio uses on the 
average 60 kilowatt hours a year and 
in addition families burn the lights 
longer to listen. 


@ Entertainment by wire is one of 
the many fields promising continued 
growth and stability for the electric 
industry. 


@ For sound utility investmenis 
write for Circular B333 


General Utility Securities 
61 Broadway a York City 
BOwling Green 9-6070 
Se eg A ENC A at AQ RL ie Ca gE 


, 
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Government Aid 
To Federal Land 


Banks Diseussed 


Most Benefit Would Come If | 
Present Stockholders Con- 
tinue to Own Stock, Says. 
Wichita Bank 


Wicnita, Kans., Feb. 16—The Federal 
Land Bank of Wichita should so conduct 
its affairs that it will be unnecessary to 
take advantage of the recent authorization | 
for United States Government subscription | 


Treasury Offers New Program 
For Increased Federal Taxes 


One-cent Tax on Gasoline, 13 Per Cent Levy on 
Corporations Among Proposals 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ucts except cigars; on capital stock trans-; cent in the corporation income tax rate, 
fers and sales, on admissions, manufac- ee should furnish an additional $17, 
turers’ sales of automobiles, trucks and 2. Further modification in the surtax 
accessories, conveyance of realty, manu-| rates applicable to individual incomes, 
facturers’ sales of radio and phonograph 7 eee aa! - rane tous attached, 
: which should yie 000,000 ; 

equipment and accessories, checks and 3. A tax of i cent per gallon on gas- 
drafts, and on telephone, telegraph, cable 


oline, estimated to yield $165,000,000; 
and radio messages. All the estate tax 4. A 7 per cent tax_on domestic con- 


Bids Are Invited 
On New Issue of 


Short-term Bills 


Treasury Announces It Will 
Sell $60,000,000 Issue 
In 91-day Securities on a 
Discount Basis 


The Secretary of the Treasury gives no- 
tice that tenders are invited for asury 
bills to the amount of $60,000,000, or 
thereabouts., They will be 91-day bills; 


| ° 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE | Radio Monopoly 
vel In Great Lakes 


New York, Feb, 16—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise: imported into 
the United tes, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable im the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) ..... Rt teeeees 
Bulgaria (lev) ........-- pecccee 
Czechoslovakia (crown) ... 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) .. 

Finland (markka) . 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 


Replies to 


13.9555 
-7131 


Its Applications 


Service Claimed 


Midwest Wireless Company 
Examiner’s 
Findings Which Oppose 


Charging that the Radiomarine Corpo-| 
ration of America is trying to monopolize | t° 
radio communication service for Great} 


STATE BANKING 


Changes in National Banks: 
In Federal Reserve System 


Changes of status among national bank 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
during the week ended Feb. 13 have just 
been announced by the Comptroller of 
the Currency as follows: 

Charters Issued: 

The Peoples National Bank of New Lex 
ton, Ohio, capital, $75,000; president, 
Garlinger; cashier, B. G. Davis, 

The First National Bank in Blandlinsville, 


Ill., capital, $25,000; president, Sephus Keys; 
cashier, Willis Craig. ° — 


Application to organize received with title 
requested: 
The First National Bank in Qlyphant, 


copital, $100,000; correspondent, Stanley 
3. 


Change of title: 


Cannelton National Bank, Cannelton, Ind., 
“First-Cannelton National Bank.” 
The Knoxville National Bank & Trust Com- 


Pa., 
M. 


Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 


sumption of electricity“and of manufac- 
tured and natural gas, estimated to yield 
$94,000,000; 

5. An additional cent on capital stock 
sales and transfers, making the total 
tax 4 cents, estimated to yield an addi- 


pany, Knoxville, Iowa, to “Knoxville-Citizens 
National Bank & Trust Company.” 
Voluntary liquidations: 
The First National Bank of Pendleton, 
Oreg., capital, $250,000, effective Feb. 1, 1932. 
Liquidating committee, Jno. D. Ankeny, G. A. 


and will be sold on a discount basis to 
the highest bidders. Tenders will be re- 
ceivers at the Federal reserve banks, or 
the branches thereof, up to 2 p. m., E. S. 
T., on Feb. 19, 1932. Tenders will not be 
received at the Treasury Department, 


Lakes shipping interests, and that the 
service of any single communication sys- 
tem would be inadequate, the Midwest 
Wireless Company, Inc., filed exceptions 
Feb. 16 to examiner’s reports recommend- 
ing that Radiomarine be granted licenses 





to its capital stock, according to a declara- | and miscellaneous tax recommendations 
tion of bank policy contained in the| except that on the transfer and sale of 


. monthly bulletin of the bank for February. i in unchanged in the 
The greatest benefits to borrowers and to sre sided “= ° 


i iati ich now 
national farm loan associations, which The Secretary's letter to the Ways and 


‘y 


4 


, Bations in good standing before they buy, 


own all of the stock of the bank, would 
come, it is declared, from the associations 


continuing in the ownership of all of such} 


stock. 

The authorization of Congress for Fed- 
eral subscriptions to stock of the 12 banks 
has bettered the position of the Wichita 
bank, according to the bulletin, by mak- 
ing more remote the necessity of contribu- 
tions to support or liquidate the obliga- 
tions of other Federal land banks not so 
fortunately situated. 

Better prices for its bonds, lower in- 
terest rates for its borrowers, and in- 
creased earnings for the bank itself, re- 
sulting in a resumption of dividends to 
national farm loan associations, and, in 
turn, dividends by those associations to 


their borrower-stockholders would be de-| 


layed and postponed, it is explained, “if 
the business of the Federal] Land Bank 
of Wichita becomes invo:ved so that its 
board of directors is forced to ask the 
Federal Farm Loan Board to request the) 
Secretary of the Treasury to subscribe 
for stock in this bank and pay for it from 
the portion of the appropriation made 
by Congress to strengthen the capital) 
structure of the Fegeral Land Bank) 
System.” 


Most Loans in Good Standing { 


The greatest possible benefit from the 
appropriation, it is added, will come} 
“from preventing the bank from slipping 
intOd a condition making it necessary to) 
use some of it.” 

At the end of December, 1931, accord- 
ing to the bulletin, the Wichita bank had} 
30,822 loans, of which 25,768 were in good 
standing with all amortization payments 
fully paid. Borrowers from the bank who 
have paid ary. it is stated, consti- 
tute more than a five to one majority. 

Referring to the feature of the act of 
Congress authorizing Governmental sub- 
scription to land bank capital, which pro- 
vided for extensions of time on obligations 
owing to the land banks, in cases of ne- 
cessity, the bulletin reads: “It is proper | 
that applications for extensions should be 
considered for borrowers who manage 
their business carefully, who have been 
prompt in paying their taxes and install- 
ments under normal conditions, whose 
families are joining in earnest efforts to 
increase the family income and to keep 
expenditures within that income, who live 
on their farms and keep them in good 
condition, and who, because of the drying | 
up of local sources of credit on which | 
they have been accustomed to rely and 
low prices for crops and livestock, can 
= pay promptly as had been their cus- | 
om.” 


Results of Appropriation | 

“The future of the Federal Land Bank | 
of Wichita,” the bulletin continues, “is | 
in the hands of these borrowers. If they 
permit their loans to become, delinquent 
through the feeling that any real advan- 
tage will come to them through doing so, 
the Bank’s difficulties will increase and 
multiply, and their own individual busi- 
nesses will become involved through the 
accmumulation of obligations postponed, 
but still unpaid. 

“Business is stagnant and, as a conse- 
quence of this appropriation which has 
been made to aid Federal land banks in 
carrying delinquencies, hordes of salesmen 
will beset farmers with the appealing urge 
to ‘Let the Federal land bank wait and 
buy this and that,’ added to appeals of 
other creditors to ‘Let the Federal land 
bank wait and pay me.’ It is most de-! 
sirable that the general business situation 
improve, but the farming business situa- | 
tion will improve only as farmers whose 
farm homes are mortgaged give first 
thought to keeping their secured obli- 





or pay unsecured creditors. | 

“Interest accumulations on farm mort- | 
gages constitute oniy a small part of the 
difficulties which farmers are facing and 
overcoming with fine courage. It is the 
hangover of debt from the days when 
the industrial exploitation of agriculture 
Was going good, and installment salesmen 
infested the highways and byways and/! 
rural lanes, that is responsible for most | 
of the trouble. 

Delinquencies Analyzed 

“Among the 5,114 borrowers from the | 
Federal Land Bank of Wichita who were | 
delinquent on Dec. 31, 1931, in making 
payments which were due on their loans, 
are all kinds of folks. This is the first 
time many of them have been delinquent. 
They have taken just pride in meeting 
their obligations promptly. It disturbs | 
them greatly that they are temporarily un- | 
able to pay what they owe when it is) 
due. They are making every effort to do) 
so. Their present difficulty is due to de- | 
pressed agricultural and economic con-| 
ditions. 

“The bank has been working along with 
them and will continue doing so. They 
place their obligations on their farm loans | 
ahead of all others and may be relied 
upon to do their utmost to pay their 
delinquencies out of the first proceeds 
of crop and livestock production. They 
will manage their affairs carefully, to the 
end that sufficient funds to pay these 
delinquencies will be available. It is farm- 
ers such as these that Members of Con- 
gress evidently had in mind when this ap- 

ropriation of 25 million dollars was au- 

horized. 
_, At the other end of the bank’s list 
of delinquent borrowers are those who! 
are hopelessly involved in debt. Their | 
other creditors have all their personal | 
Property and prospective crops covered by | 
chattel mortgages and are much con- 
cerned about the plight of such borrowers. 
These creditors ome quite indignant 
when The Federal Land Bank insists that | 
taxes be pata on the farm mortgaged as | 
security for the bank’s loan, d_ that| 
some payments at least be made on in- 
stallmen as they become dlue. 

These creditors hope to liquidate the 
indebtedness of such borrowers to them 
while the bank pays the taxes on the 
farms, and the borrowers’ indebtedness to | 
the bank accumlates and compounds. It 
is desirable that all debts, whether se- | 
cured or unsecured, be paid when due. 
When this can not be done, borrowers 
whose other creditors will not permit 
them to recognize the priority of first 
mortgage farm indebtedness, and permit 
the making of payments necessary to re- 
tain possession of the means of produc- 
tion, leave the bank no option. 

om, force foreclosure and dis es- 
sion, e making of extensions of times 
of payments of installments due on such 
loans would not be extensions to the bro- 
rowers. It would, instead, only be fa- 
cilitating collections by local creditors from 

roceeds made to borrowers, with ultimate 
osses to National Farm Loan Associa- 
tions and The Federal Land Bank. 

“Between these two extremes are all! 
kiid. of borrowers and causes of de- 
linquencies—speculators in land who fent 
their farms to tenants and refuse to pay 
to the bank even the returns from rents 
to be applied on taxes and installments 
due on their loans; farmers who have 

ffered misfortunte, give little thought to 

eping their business in order and’ have 
uit; family separations and _ divorces 
hich leave no one interested in keeping 








Means Committee follows in full text: 

My dear Mr. Chairman: I have your 
letter of Feb. 10 requesting the Treasury 
| Department to make recommendations as 
to how the additional revenue necessi- 
tated by the revised estimates may be ob- 
}tained. I am very glad to comply with 
| your request. 
| The Committee on Ways and Means 
| and the Treasury Department are in com- 
|plete accord as to the necessity of bal- 
|ancing the budget during the next fiscal 
| year so as to eliminate any further in- 
crease in our public debt. There can be 
no question as to the soundness of this 
position. It admits of no compromise. 

The estimates submitted by this De- 
partment to the Congress in December 
|indicated that approximately $920,000,000 
of additional revenue were required to bal- 
| ance the budget in the fiscal year 1933. 





tional $11,000,000. 

Altogether these mop pro- 
posals would yield about $337,000,000. 

In view of the interest in some form 
of general sales tax which has been evi- 
denced in the Committee's discussions, 
this department has further considered 
the possibilitv of employing some such 
tax. We hold to our original opinion 
that a limited group of selected excise 
taxes is a preferable method of raising 
the required, revenue, not only from the 
| standpoint of administration but also from 
that of basic economic considerations. 


Opinion of Treasury 


Regarding Sales Tax 

It may be stated in response to in- 
quiries of the Committee that should the 
Committee decide to substitute a general 
manufacturers’ sales tax for the system 


of selected sales taxes, it is the opinion 
of the Treasury that it would be possible 
to administer such a tax provided there 
would be substantially no exemptions, 
adequate administrative authority would 
be granted, and the rates would be 7 
at a very low point, say 2 per cent. e 
yield of such a measure would depend 
upon its precise form. 

If constructed so as to provide for a 
single and not a pyramided levy, substan- 
tially without exemptions, the tax potent 
yield about $600,000,000, Thus should the 
Committee decide to introduce such a tax 
into a revenue bill, it would still be neces- 


At that time receipts were estimated at 
$2,696,000,000, and total expenditures at 
$4,113,000,000, including statutory debt re- 
tirements, indicating a deficit, exclusive of 
the latter, of $920,000,000. Owing to 
marked changes which have occurred in 
basic economic conditions since the time 
when the original estimates were made, 
the revised estimates of revenue submitted 
to your Committee are $321,000,000 less 
than the estimates submitted in Decem- 
ber. Furthermore, the same changes in 
conditions have necessitated a revision of 
the estimates of the additional revenue 
that would be yielded by the taxes out- ti 
lined in the Treasury program of Decem-|sary to employ other means for meetin 
ber, last, resulting in a reduction of $134,- | about half the total amount of additiona 
000,000. revenue required to balance the budget in 

According to the figures now before you | 1933. This might be accomplished by > 
the indicated deficiency is therefore $1,-| taining some of the suggestions made by 
241,000,000. This amount must be pro-|the Treasury and the following schedule 
vided for in the main by increased taxa- | indicates that such a program might look 
tion, but it seems to me that a part, at | like, should the Committee anes we a 
least, should be covered by decreased ex- maneteccress aus tax. ariations 
penditures. wou poss * 

While recognizing that the Budget Di-| 1. Corporation income tax » moecooee 
rector has already made a Vigorous effort| of 1 per cent in rate and eliminatio! 
along this line, it seems to me that under| of exemption), $69,000,000. hiaathin 
the compulsion of necessity it might be| | 2. Individual income tax on oo ee 
possible to reduce our total expenditures —— in Table B, attached), $184,- 
to about $4,000,000,000, or by as much as 3 Estate tax (basis of 1921 tax), $5,- 


$118,000,000. This would leave or 08 
Soe 4. Sales or transfers of capital stock 
(increase present rate of 2 cents to 4 


increased a dati eth 
i recommendations o e 

cs cents), $22,000,000. 

5. Admissions 


Treasury Department, together with the Sous per se années 
10 cents exemption), $110,000,000. 


estimated yield of each new or os 

tax, are summarized in Table A, attac 6 Increased postal ‘revenues, '$160,- 
,000. 

7. General manufacturers’ sales tax (2 


to this letter. The estimated yield is $786,- 
000,000, leaving $337,000,000 still to be pro- 

per cent) tentative estimate, $600,000,000. 
8. Reduction in expenditures, $100,000,- 


vided for. 
000. 
Total, $1,240,000,000. 


To provide this additional amount 1| 
make the following recommendations: 

1. An additional increase of % of 1 per 

Table A—Summary of Treasury's Budget Proposals Submitted in December, 1931. 
Revised estimates of results for fiscal year 1933 (millions of dollars) : 

Revenue proposals: 
*Corporation income: 
{first six months, 

*Ind‘vidual income (basis of 1924 rates an 
six months, 81] 
+Estates (basis 1921 Act) 
Tobacco preg each hag paren os) 
ces of realt sis ct) 
Seles ar trameters of capital stock (increase of 1 cent, bringing tax to 3 cents) 
Automobiles and accessories (basis 1924 Act) [passenger autos, 5 per cent, 73; trucks, 
3 per cent, 6; accessories, 242 per cent, 21) 
Admissions (1 cent per 10 cents: 10 cents exem) RIOM) .cccceceevee 
Radio and phonograph (equipment and accessories, 5 per cent) .. 
Telephone and telegraph messages (basis 1921 Act) 
Checks and drafts (2 cents each) 
Postal deficit 





Increase of one-half of 1 per cent, elimination of exemption 


? s assumed to be effective on 1931 incomes. : 
‘ican eeaened to be effective March 1, 1932, will not affect collections until March 1, 1933. 


Table B.—Proposals Supplementing Treasury's Program Submitted in December, 
1931. Estimates of results for fiscal year 1933 (millions of dollars) : 
venue proposals: 
OGehion income, additional increase of one-half of 1 per cent in rate (ie. to 
13 per cent) [first six months, 8; second six months, 9} 17 
Individual income, additional increase in surtaxes 
As follows: Net income, A; December proposal (1924 surtax rates), per cent, B; sup- 
plementary proposal, per cent * e ; 
A ! 
1 | $100,000—$200,000 ......++. eoaesece 
2 | $200,000—$300,000 
3 | $300,000—$500,000 
+ | $500,000 and over 


$10,000— $12,000 ....eeee0e covers 1 
$12,000— $14,000 ...... eoeccccccs 1 
$14,000—$100,000 ......ee00% wieeels® 
+Graduated, 2 to 36. Graduated, 4 to 38. 

Sales or transfers of capital stock (additional increase of 1 cent, bringing tax to 

4 cents) 
Gasoline tax (1 cent per gallon) 
Domestic consumption of electricity and gas (7 per cent) 
Reduction in expenditures ........ceccee cece eee ee eee eceeeeeeeeneeneeeseeeenane eccccvosess 


Total 


Table C.—Summary of Treasury's Budget Proposals. Estimated results for the 
fiscal year 1933. Proposals submitted December, 1931, A; supplemental proposals, B; 


total, C (millions of dollars) : 
A B Cc 
Revenue proposals: 
*Corporation income: 
Increase of one-half 
emption— 
First six months 
Second six MOMEHS ....cccccrereeccserececceractraresseseeeneee 


of 1 per cent in rate, elimination of e 


Fiscal year .....scceecceccseeseseneccvestcesssssccees eeeeeeee 
Additional increase of one-half of 1 per cent in rate— 
First six months eee 
Second six MONtHS ...--scee cece eesceeeseeeeeneene eeeeeecerese 


Fiscal year ....--sscccccessererevevccees eecccccccce 
*Individual income: 
Basis of 1924 rates and exemptions— 
First six months 
Second six months 


Fiscal year 
Additional surtax ‘ncrease— 
First six MONtHS .....-ccsccccvcees oe eeecsccccecessceccces 
Seond six months 


See eeeerereesreseseeeeeeeers 


Fiscal year 
7Estates (basis 1921 act) 
Tobacco manufactures (increase one-sixth) 
Conveyances of realty (basis 1924 act) 
Sales or transfers of capital stock (increase 1 cent) 
Sales or transfers of capital stock (additional 1 cent) 
Automobiles and accessories (basis 1924 Act) |passenger autos, 
per cent, 73; trucks, 3 per cent, 6; accessories, 243 per cent, 21}.. 
Admissions (1 cent per 10 cents; 10 cents exemption) 
Radio and phonograph (equipment and accessories, 5 per cent).. 
Telephone and telegraph messages (basis 1921 Act) 
Checks and drafts (2 cents each) 
Gasoline tax (1 cent per gallon) 
Domestic consumption of electricity and gas (7 per cent) 
Postal deficit 
Reduction in expenditures 


165 

94 
118 
455 


118 


1,24) 


*Increases assumed to be effective on 1931 incomes. 
tIncrease assumed to be effective March 1, 1932, will not affect collections until March 1, 1933. 


y Land Bank 
Subject to Missouri Fees 


the loans in good standing; deaths of 

borrowers and delays, disagreemeints, ano | Autos Owned 
difficulties in settling estates with no one 
willing or in position to make payments 
due on the farm loan; farms in the hands 





of traders who are expert stallers deter- 
mined to get all ny 4 can from the farm 
and pay nothing on the loan; banks which 
have taken over farms in attempts to pro- 
tect themselves from losses on loans and 
which wish to speculate at the expense 
o: The Federal Land Bank by ans 
nothing into the farm while holding on 
to it in the hope of selling at a profit; 
individuals who have no intention of 
making any payments on their loans and 
no regard for their personal ob] 


obtained loans from the bank or acquired 
title in force. 

“None of these borrowers merit con- 
sideration in applying for extensions of 
time of payment of what they owe on 
their loans, yet it is from among them 
that the greatest volume of appl cations 
will come and the loudest protestations 
issue when their applications for exten- 


, ations; | 
all sorts and conditions of men, who have | 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Feb. 16. 
Automobiles belonging to Federal land 
banks are not exempt from the State reg- 
istration fee, the Missouri Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office has advised Secretary of 
State Becker. 

“The license tax upon automobiles used 
by the land banks does not, in our opin- 
ion, interfere with the performance of the 
|Governmental function of the banks,” 


|sions are rejected, as they must be. For 
| the directors of the bank to do anything 
else than reject their applications for 
extensions would be to neglect the trust 
which Congress has imposed upon them, 
and their duty to the = majority of 
borrowers who have promptly and 
mi ed the credit and solvency of 
The Federal Land Ban of Wichita, 


Washington. 

The Treasury bills will be dated Feb, 24, 
1932, and will mature on May 25, 1932, 
and on the maturity date the face amount 
will be payable without interest. They 
will be issued in bearer form only, and in 
amounts or denominations of $1,000, $10,- 
000, $100,000, $500,000 and $1,000,000 (ma- 
utrity value). ; 

Submission of Tenders 


It is urged that tenders be made on the 
printed forms and forwarded in the spe- 


|cial envelopes which will be supplied by 


the Federal reserve banks or branches 
upon application therefor. 

No tender for an amount less than $1,- 
000 will be considered. Each tender must 
be in multiples of $1,000. The price of- 
fered must be expressed on the basis of 
100, with not more than three decimal 
Eras, © g. 99.125. Fractions must not 

e used. 


Tenders will be accepted without cash | 


deposit from incorporatec. banks and trust 
companies and from responsible and recog- 
nized dealers 
Tenders from others must be accompanied 
by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face 
amount of Treasury bills applied for un- 
less the tenders are accompanied by an 
express guaranty of paymen‘ by an in- 
corporated bank or trust company. 
Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders »n Feb. 19, 1932, all 
tenders received at the Federal Reserve 
Banks or branches thereof up to the clos- 
ing hour will be opened and public an- 
nouncement of the acceptable prices will 
follow as soon as possible thereafter, 
a on the following morning. The 
retary of the Treasury expressly re- 
serves the right to reject any or all tenders 
or parts of tenders, and to allot less than 
the amount applied for, and his action in 
any such respect shall be final. Those 
submitting tenders will be advised of the 
acceptance or rejection thereof. Payment 
at the price offered for Treasury bills al- 
lotted must be made at the Federal re- 
serve banks in cash or other immediately 


in investment securities. | 
Street. 


; Cuba (peso) ... 


Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .... 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) .. 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) ... 
Canada (dollar) 


Mexico (peso) . .< 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar -silver 


Changes Are Announced 


for additional service and that Midwest 
} applications for construction permits for 
;}such services be deniéd, according to in- 
formation made available at the Federal 
Radio Commission. 

The Midwest exceptions, filed by L. C. 
Hinstea, counsel for the company, point 
out that the Radio Corporation of America, | ville-Citizens National Bank & 
of which Radiomarine is a subsidiary, has r 
|been finally adjudged guilty of unlawfully 
monopolizing or attempting to monopolize 
radio communication by controllin 
of all communication equipment, an 
Radiomarine’s application for complete 
;control of the service for Great Lakes 
shipping interests is an effort to monopo- 
—_ lize this service. 


Request for Licenses 


following additional 
In Status of State Banks | was made available at the Commission: 





available funds on Feb. 24, 1932. 
The Treasury bills will be exempt, as 


B 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Continen- 
tal Bank & Trust Company, New York City, 
application filed for permission to change lo- 
cation from 25 Broad Street to 30 Broad 
Medina Trust Company, Medina, no- 
tice of intention to oragnize filed. Chatham | i 
Phenix National Bank & Trust Company,|N. Y., for the same service. 
New oYrk City, agreement of merger into/| 


ditional service at Cleveland, Ohio; D 
luth, Minn.; Chicago, Ill., and Buffalo, 





Manhattan Trust Company, New York City, 
application filed for permission to occupy 
prance office at Madison Avenue and 64th 
treet. 





to principal and interest, and any gain 
from the sale or other disposition thereof 
will also be exempt, from all taxation, ex- 
cept estate and inheritance taxes. No loss 
from the sale or other disposition of the 
Treasury bills shall be allowed as a deduc- 
tion, or otherwise recognized, for the pur- 


and install a new system. 
Types of Service Planned 


sions. 


conditions of their issue. Cop’ 


eral reserve bank or branch thereof— u 
Issued by the Department of the Treasury. pheric conditions. 


CONTACT 


What Government Is Doing 
Is Important to You 


Way is it that America’s Informed 
Leaders, its responsible executives, its 
leaders in civic and national enterprises 
are following more attentively than 
ever the daily record of the Government 
as it appears in The United States Daily? 


portance. 


Radiomarine applied for licenses for ad- 


Y., to serve vessels on the Great Lakes. 
| Midwest applied for permission to erect 
new stations at Ishpeming, Mich.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Duluth, Minn., and Buffalo, 


Examiner Elmer W. Pratt, in reports sub- 
Manufacturers Trust Company, filed. Bank of| mitted to the Commission Jan. 28, rec- 
ommended that the Radiomarine appli- 
cation be granted, and the Midwest ap- 
plication be denied. Mr. Pratt based his 
|recommendation on the assumption that 
| Radiomarine would have to do nothing 
| but install additional service to give ade- 
quate point-to-point communication, while 
Midwest would have to erect new stations 


In its exceptions, Midwest points out 
pores of any tax now or hereafter imposed/| that it does not want the entire service 
y the United States or any of its posses-| to itself, but wishes only to install ser- 
vice to supplement that already provided 
Treasury Department Circular No, 418,| by Radiomarine. Great Lakes shipping 
as amended, and this notice prescribe the| heads, the exceptions explain, favor serv- 
terms of the Treasury bills and ——- the| ice by two companies because in the past 


aes = : R. arn care of the liqui- 
ating bank. ucceeded by The First Inland 
| National Bank of Pendleton. . 

The Citizens National Bank of Knoxville, 
Towa, capital, $100,000, effective Jan. 21, 1932. 
Liquidating agents, J. C. Collins and E, L. 
Job, Knoxville, Iowa. Absorbed by The Knox- 
ville National Bank & Trust Company, Knox- 
ville, which has changed its title to “Knox- 
= Trust Com- 


y 
The First National Bank of Cannelton, Ind., 
capital, $25,000, effective Jan, 13, 1932. Li -: 
dating agent and absorbed by Cannelton Na- 
tional Bank, which has changed its title to 
“Te Gee ational Bank.” 

e First National Bank of Elkader, Iows, 
| Capital, $50,000, effective Nov. 12, 1931. Liqui- 
dating committee, H. L. Swanson, R. D. jer- 
nard and John O. Glesne. Succeeded by Cen- 
| tral State Bank & Trust Company of Elkader. 
| The First National Bank of Gormania, . 
ge ital, $35,000, nae Jan. 19, 1932, 

ng agent and absorb - 
| arc National nk. meee ee 

e Brooklyn National Bank of New Yi 
capital, $1,500,000, effective Jan. 12, ieee, 
Liquidating committee, George Dressler 
Jerome Thralls, Morris Rosenwasser, I. Jerome 
Riker, William W. Cohen, Albert H. Hager and 
Albert Rosen, care of the liquidating bank. 
Liquidating agent, Brooklyn National Gorpare: 
tion, Brooklyn. Absorbed by Manufacturers 
by = 4 ete =e ae. 

8 ationa nk in Centralia, Wash. 
capital, $100,000, effective Dec. 15, 1931. Liqui 
ane —_ = es by First Parmers- 

chan jan Tru 
ee st Co. of Centralia, 

The Planters National Bank of Whitewr 
Tex., capital. $100,000, effective Feb. 10, iea2. 
ee aos. He teen. Whiteright, 
. y e t Ban) 
Whitewright. —_ °F 


stated, the vessels had no service for 36 

hours while all radio communication was 

centered on saving two ice-bound ships. 
With two companies in simultaneous 

cparesien. the — es declared, vessels 

reasona sure 0) 

under all conditions. ov 
Mr. Hinslea points out that operatio 

both Midwest and Radiomarine would ¢ 





es of the| it has been necessary to do without serv- 
circular may be obtained from any Fed-'ice entirely while Radiomarine was ‘tied 
because of emergency service or atmos- take care of an 
n one instance, it was oral argument 


in public interest, because it would] safe- 

guard life and property by being able to . 
emergency. He asks for 

efore the Commission. 


ECAUSE, especially in the present situation, an ac- 
curate record of governmental action is of vital im- 
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From the content of The United States Daily you 
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Obligation of State to Maintain 
Standards of Education «+ . 


Lightening of Burden of Local Taxpayers 
Advocated and Teachers Urged to Partici- 
pate in Framing School Financing Policies 


By WILLIAM CASSIUS COOK 


Superintendent of Schools, State of West Virginia 


and the frankest sort of discussion of 

the biggest problem that is confronting 
the people of West Virginia, namely, the edu- 
cation of the children of West Virginia. At 
this time, I think it is essential that school 
administrators, teachers, members of boards 
of education and friends of education under- 
take to determine two or three vital mat- 
ters. 


Tan time has arrived for plain speaking 


' 
++ 

First, the kind and character of education 
that should be furnished the children of 
West Virginia. ; . 

Second, the cost of education, keeping in 
mind the relative importance of certain 
phases of education. 

Third, to determine whether or not the 
obligation to educate the children of the 
State is a State responsibility or whether it 
shall be delegated to the parents of these 
children who are unable financially to pro- 
vide such education. 

The school people the world over have been 
accused of being idealists and dwelling en- 
tirely in the realm of theory. Taking the 
profession by and large, perhaps the indict- 
ment would stand, but it is my viewpoint 
that the school people have among them men 
and women with as much practical sense, as 
fine brain capacity and have as much knowl- 
edge of the field of economics and adminis- 
trative matters as may be found in the realm 
of business and industry or any other field 
of endeavor. 

I insist that no particular business or in- 
dustrial enterprise has a monopoly on the 
brains of the country. I desire to be fair 
enough to say that teachers in particular, 
and a few administrators have held them- 
selves aloof from the practical problems of 
education, especially in relation to financial 
matters, and this may be explained in two 
ways: 

First of all, they.do not wish to get into 
controversies in regard to these material 
matters because it might involve their jobs 
and, secondly, because they desire first of 
all to live in the realm of the intellectual, 
spiritual, and cultural phases of education 
and of life. Controversies over costs and 
methods of financing education are to them 
secondary in character and often distasteful. 
When one realizes the responsibility that de- 
volves upon the classroom teacher in keeping 
her eye continuously upon the growing child, 
one can perhaps excuse the individual teacher 
for overlooking some of the things directly 
connected with economics, school costs and 
administrative matters. 


+--+ 


People connected with education are be- 
ginning to realize, however, that not only 
the intellectual, moral, spiritual and physi- 
cal well-being of the chidren might be at- 
tended to, but that they must, at the same 
time, know all about business methods and 
economic principles which under-lie our edu- 
cational structure. In fact, every teacher, 
before she is licensed to teach, should be 
taught these underlying principles so that 
she might direct the thinking of the patrons 
upon the question of costs and all financial 
matters connected with the whole process 
of education. It is not enough to direct 
the spiritual and intellectual development of 
children, but specific attention should be 
given to the protection and guidance of the 
parents in the matter of the cost of edu- 
cation. 

Teachers can no longer be content to ward 
off criticism by saying that the matter of 
the business affairs of education are in 


on Nervous 
System 


By 
Dr. Theodore B. Appel 
Secretary of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Penn- 
sylvania 
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OME time ago a famous American doctor 
made the depressing statement that 
“every other hospital bed in the United 

States is now occupied by the mentally af- 
flicted, insane, idiotic, feeble-minded and 
senile. In addition, there is an enormous 
number of people almost fit for the asylum.” 
Such a fact will justify thoughtful consid- 
eration on the part of everyone. 

Students. of present-day methods of living 
almost without exception conclude that the 
average American—young, middle aged, or 
older—has been drawn ‘ way from the.natural 
habits of existence and thus become victims 
of a tempo which to many, especially if per- 
sisted in, is nerve-shattering. 

To go, rather than to do, is the popular 
urge of the moment. And nothing else seems 
to matter. As an indication of this fact is 
an official statement concerning a large 
metropolitan city which said, “For several 
years automobile deaths have exceeded the 
combined mortality of typhoid fever, measles, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, whooping cough, 
meningitis and bronchitis.” A comment on 
this situation stated, “To reduce the general 
mortality, while the automobile mortality is 
mounting, makes a ghastly jest of public 
health.” 

Unfortunately, it is not only the speedy 
automobile, but volatility in all departments, 
that is popular these days. Nevertheless, in 
the last analysis it is not what people fancy 
that amounts to anything in this connection. 
If will power and human conclusions were 
running bodies and minds it might be dif- 
ferent. 

However, the inescapable fact is that Na- 
ture with her exacting laws still is in the 
saddle and insists that her mandates be, at 
least, reasonably followed. Bluff, tastes and 
social conventions never, have and never will 
dethrone her. “Do as I say,” she says, “or 
take the consequences.” 

This fixed rule to many seems to be of 
little if any importance. It is small wonder 
then that psychopathic institutions are filled 
to overflowing with long waiting lists outside. 


the hands of the people, and it is the busi- 
ness of the people and their elected officials 
to look after the financial aspects of our 
schools. It is easy enough for them to say 
that it is the duty of legislators and the 
elected school officials to provide the proper 
type of organization and secure revenues to 
carry on the various activities in which they 
are engaged. 

Teachers can continue, as they have ap- 
parently done in the past, to assume that 
it is their business to carry out these in- 
structions whatever such instructions may 
be. If that is to be their policy and proce- 
dure, it may well be expected, in times of 
depression, such as we are now experiencing, 
that legislators will come back and say, as 
many are now Saying, “since you are leav- 
ing this matter to us, we will have to handle 
it as we see fit.” 


++ 


And about all that some of them see fit 
to do is to make drastic cuts all along the 
line in our educational expenditures with- 
out stopping to analyze the results of such 
cuts. It is fair to say that most of these 
officials and lawmakers are too far away from 
the actual facts regarding education to know 
the best method of making adjustments that 
will relieve the situation. I must admit in 
all frankness that entirely too many of them 
are too indifferent to the situation to take 
the necessary time and make the necessary 
study of the problem to understand what it 
is all about. 

We have vigorously contended for three 
years that an adjustment of educational mat- 
ters is vital and absolutely necessary. Had 
readjustments been made in the light of the 
State’s best interests as suggested by the 
school people, we would not now be in the 
embarrassing financial situation which is in 
evidence on every hand. The time has ar- 
rived when we must say whether or not the 
adjustment shall be made ruthlessly by make- 
believe reformers, irrespective of the needs 
of the children and the desires of the teach- 
ers and school officials and taxpayers, or 
whether it shall be made in the light of the 
educational needs of this State. 

If the school people and the administrators 
of educational affairs remain aloof and in- 
sist that educational finance is no part of 
their job, such adjustments will be made as 
will seriously affect not only the efficiency 
of our school system but certainly affect the 
well-being, the security and the educational 
heritage of our children. 

Those of us who know anything at all 
about this vital problem know that the se- 
curity of the children and the future of our 
educational system depend entirely upon 
making contact with the taxpayers of the 
State and depend upon our ability to convey 
to them the facts as they exist with respect 
to education. Unfortunately, big business in- 
terests and outstanding business»men have 
surrounded themselves with a sort of armor 
in order to protect themselves from on- 
slaughts which they consider to be eminently 
unfair. It is the duty of the school people to 
see to it that full justice is done in this whole 
matter of the support of education. We must 
see to it that the small homes and farms 
and businesses are not confiscated by this 
vicious, unfair, unjust, indefensible scheme of 
placing $97 out of every $100 spent for ele- 
mentary and secondary education upon 
tangible property situated within the magis- 
terial and independent districts. 


+ + 


Our future depends upon the courage and 
willingness of all school people and school 
Officials, to carry the message of education, 
to carry the facts and to carry the needs to 
the taxpayers, large and small, and convince 
them of the righteousness, the justness and 
fairness of shifting one-third of the cost of 
education from the tay tickets in the local 
districts and placing it upon all forms of 
wealth, thereby obtaining it from indirect 
State sources of taxation. Education then 
will become a State function and a State 
responsibility instead of a local responsi- 
bility and an indefensible local burden. 

I do not believe that there is a Legis- 
lature, either present or prospective, that 
would, were all local levies for elementary 
and high schools suddenly removed, and were 
such Legislature called upon to raise 97 per 
cent of the $27,000,000 required to run our 
elementary and high schools from a direct 
tax upon all the property of the State, dare 
do such a thing. They do not have the 
courage to face the people of this State and 
place a direct tax of 97 per cent of this total 
cost upon tangible property. 

Quietly and effectively the Legislature has 
delegated to boards of education in 392 
magisterial districts by statute and by pre- 
scription, authority to maintain a certain 
minimum program of schools. Now then, it 
must be our business to indicate to the Legis- 
lature in no uncertain language that it is 
the desire of a vast majority of the citizens 
of West Virginia, that the State provide and 
finance one-third of the! present cost of our 
elementary and high schools throughout this 
State. 

We have had meetings with the 392 dis- 
trict boards in West Virginia. In making 
their budgets, we have insisted that every 
item of the budget be brought within the 
realm of rigid and the strictest economy. We 
formulated a sample budget for their guid- 
ance. As a result of it, some 50 boards of 
education are actually doing the thing ac- 
cording to the best accepted business prac- 
tices. We have no authority to enforce our 
own conceptions of budget making and some 
of the other boards have entirely disregarded 
what we have said. 


++ 


We must maintain our standards because 
they are already low, and we must keep in 
mind that those who will be in charge. of 
our Government tomorrow are today carry- 
ing with them their schoci books to the 
public schools. Our future rests entirely in 
their hands. Business and industry can re- 
gain their losses readily and every factory 
and furnace in this country can be going 
at full blast within 90 or 100 days, but if 
education is to be impaired and our system 
demoralized, it will take generations to re- 
build it. / 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


CERTIFICATION OF SAFETY 
OF MINING EQUIPMENT 


‘Permissible’ Machinery Approved by Bureau of Mines 
after Tests of Explosive Hazard Involved in Use 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with the machinery industry. 


By D. HARRINGTON 


Chie} Engineer, Safety Division, Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce 


HEN the Bureau of Mines was estab- 

lished by Act of Congress in 1910, 

largely with a desire to try to reduce 
the high fatality rate in mining and 
more particuiarly to try to prevent the 
occurrence of explosion disasters in coal 
mines, those who became engaged in the 
actual administration of the affairs of 
the new bureau almost immediately un- 
dertook numerous investigations which 
in one manner or another inquired into 
the utilization of machinery either as a 
factor in the prevention of acc.dents or 
as one in their causation. 


+ > 

In a relatively short time the Bureau 
was advocating the use of mining ma- 
chines to undercut, overcut or shear coal 
rather than reliance almost wholly on 
the largely prevalent and very dangerous 
and wasteful use of explosives—chiefly 
the very dangerous black blasting powder 
or dynamite—to bring down the coal by 
blasting off the solid. At least partly as 
a result of this campaign by the Bureau 
the “winning” of coal by solid shooting 
methods soon came into disfavor among 
progressive mining people; now approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the annual coal 
output of the United States is machine 
undercut, overcut or sheared, and the 
much lighter blasting necessary after ma- 
chine cutting is done in large part by 
the “safer and sane” permissible ex- 
plosives. As a result of this campaign 
against solid shooting and blasting coal 
with dynamite or black blasting powder, 
the number and violence of explosions 
due to blasting were materially reduced; 
and there is no question that accidents 
from roof falls, from blasting, and from 
haulage were also lessened. 

++ 

On the other hand, with the introduc- 
tion of electrically-operated mining ma- 
chines new hazards were encountered 
from electrical contacts, fires, and ex- 
plosions caused by electric arcs and 
sparks. The safety forces of the Bureau, 
especially of the electrical section, soon 
began to function actively in trying to 
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bring about the cooperation of the ma- 
chinery manufacturers and the coal- 
mining operators with the Bureau in 
promoting the use of safe or at least 
relatively safe types of electrical ma- 
chinery in mines. 


+ + 

This work has been continued to date 
and recently the electrical section has 
issued Information Circular 6538 giving 
a list of permissible equipment, includ- 
ing coal-cutting machines, electrically- 
operated air compressors, loading ma- 
chines, conveyors, drills, hoists, pumps, 
rock-dusting machines, locomotives, and 
other machinery or equipment for use 
in mines. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the Bu- 
reau and of the manufacturers of elec- 
trical equipment, only a small part of the 
electrical equipment used in mines is of 
the safe or “permissible” kind; that this 
is a serious error may be seen from the 
fact that mine explosions caused by gas 
or dust ignitions of electrical origin are 
increasing at an alarming rate. About 
7% per cent of the explosion disasters 
1910 to 1924 were due to electrical ig- 
nitions, while during the past four years, 
July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1931, disasters 
due to electrical ignitions caused 174.8 
per cent 6f the 897 deaths from such af- 
fairs in the mines of the United States, 
the number of deaths from disasters of 
electrical origin during those four years - 
reaching the alarming total of 672. 


++ 

All of the ignitions with these 672 re- 
sultant deaths were caused by nonper- 
missible equipment; not even one of the 
deaths was due to permissible equipment. 
If permissible equipment had ‘been uesd 
it is probable that many if not most of 
these 672 lives would have been spared 
to their families and their country. 

In addition to the approximately 168 
lives annually sacrificed in our mines in 
disasters caused by ignitions of gas or 
dust by electricity, another 75 to 100 lives 
are lost annually in and around mines by 
direct contacts with electricity. 


(Not subject 


In the next of this series of articles on “Machinery,” to appear in the issue of 
Feb. 18, Mr. Harrington continues his discussion of the activities of the Safety 
Division of the Bureau of Mines in connection with machinery. 


California Plan of Road Financing 


Construction Costs Met by Gasoline Tax 
By WALTER E. GARRISON 


Director, Department of Public Works, Siate of California 


E “pay as you go” plan for State high- 

way construction in California has been 

a matter of evolution as in many other 
States. 


The foundations of the State highway sys- 
tem were laid through a series of three State 
highway bond issues between the years 1909 
and 1919, totaling $73,000,000. Long-term 
bonds were issued. In the amortization of 
these bonds our taxpayers will eventually 
have paid approximately $152,000,000. In 
other words, the interest through the years 
will amount to more than the principal of 
the three bond issues. 


The bond issues met an emergency. They 
provided funds when the gasoline tax volume 
would not have been sufficient. They literally 
paved the way for the gasoline tax.to assume 
its present funding proportions. But, 4o- 
day, with the public’s knowledge of the high 
interest costs and the successful operation 
of the gasoline tax, the bond method in Cali- 
fornia is obsolete. 


In considering these two methods of fi- 
nancing, certain principles have been de- 
veloped which are the result of experience 
this country as a whole has passed through. 
The “bonding” program is desirable when 
the program of development and improve- 
ment of a highway system is just beginning 
and before any great part of the system has 
been constructed. It furnishes a means of 
more rapidly meeting the popular and eco- 
nomic demand for roads and provides im- 
proved highways at an early date. The large 
scale construction attendant on bond issues 
generally takes place before the administra- 
tive and engineering o.ganizations are thor- 
oughly experienced and often results in in- 
ferior standards of construction. 

The “pay as you go” plan is desirable if 
annual revenues are adeuqaie to furnish im- 
proved roads fast enough to meet the de- 
mand; this plan furnishes roads at less cost 
than the bond plan as there are no interest 
charges. 

It should, be used in maintaining, recon- 
structing and extending highway systems 
which have been established and on which 
a large mileage of road has been improved, 
as under a bond issue. 


In 1923 the first gasoline tax was passed 
by the Legislature of California, which pro- 
vided for a 2-cent gasoline tax. One-half of 
the moneys accruing from the 2-cent tax is 
distributed among the counties to be ex- 
pended for road purposes by the local au- 
thorities. The other half is paid into the 
State highway maintenance fund and can be 
used for maintenance and reconstruction pur- 
poses only. 4 

In 1927, realizing that moneys provided by 
the bond issues for the construction of State 
highways had become exhausted, the Legis- 
lature duly passed an act providing for*an 
additional l-cent gasoline tax to be used 
exclusively for the construction of State high- 
ways. This measure had no effect whatso- 
ever on the previously existing 2-cent gaso- 
line tax, one-half of which goes to the coun- 


ties, the other half to the State for mainte- 
nance and reconstruction work. 


It has been stated that “the wisdom of the 
Legislature of California in proposing and 
enacting a tax on gasoline, which all users 
of the highways paid in proportion to their 
enjoyment of the benefits of these good roads 
has been amply demonstrated.” The experi- 
ment has been so successful, the tax so easy 
of collection, and the fairness of it so uni- 
versally conceded, the savings so great over 
the previous method of financing, it is most 
improbable that the people of ‘California will 
ever revert to the issuance of interest-bear- 
ing securities for an enterprise of this char- 
acter. 

While the backbone of the “pay as you go” 
plan of constructing new State highways in 
our State is the gaso.ine tax, it may not 
be amiss to summarize the several sources 
of State highway income, as follows: 


Our estimates for this biennium are, first, 
taxes on gasoline, $46,800,000: second, taxa- 
tion imposed on highway transportation com- 
panies (the State’s share being dedicated ex- 
clusively to the maintenance and repair of 
highways) $950,000; third, registration of 
motor vehicles (the State’s share used only 
for the maintenance of State highways) $7,- 
$172,500; Federal aid (this 1s a very substan- 
tial addition to the “pay as you go” moneys 
for new construction $8,400,000, which in all 
probability will be increased. 


We, in our State, having placed ourselves 
on a substantial basis through the foregoing 
media of financing, and the plan being so 
well received by the people, we now find our- 
selves warning envious interests not to tamper 
with our gasoline tax moneys. 

I have repeatedly stated to the people of 
California that I am opposed to using any 
part or portion of the gasoline tax for any 
purpose other than that for which it is em- 
ployed at the present time. The reason for 
my position in this matter can be stated 
very briefly. The highways need every cent 
of income that they are now getting from 
the gasoline tax, and this need will continue 
for some years yet to come. 

The present California State highway sys- 
tem comprises 7,281 miles, of which 3,091 
miles are paved, 1,425 miles graded and sur- 
faced with*.an oil-treated surfacing, 819 
miles graded and surfaced w'th crushed stone, 
leaving 1,946 miles ungraded and unsurfaced. 

Our cash basis for work calls for an in- 
telligent preparation of budgets and permits 
of providing a program of uniform construc- 
tion which, in turn, makes it possible to 
create a minimum organization which can 
efficiently and properly administer such a 
program. The plan of daily solvency is more 
flexible in that it may be expanded or re- 
duced as the requirements for improvement 
dictate. If additional facilities are included, 
if new roads are added to the State highway 
system, the .appropriations may also be in- 
creased to provide for this additional re- 
sponsibility. 

Under this plan of spending only as the 
money accrues, California is proceeding with 
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ANDREW JOHNSON 


President of the United States 1865-1269 


“Government is extended to every opinion in the 
quiet certainty that truth needs only a fair field to 
secure the victory.” ; 
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Pian for Public Welfare Work 
in Rhode Island » . a 


Division of State into Districts with Com- 
munity of Interests for Better Administra- 
tion of Service Urged by Welfare Director 


By DR. FREDERIC J. FARNELL 


Chairman, Public Welfare Commission, State of Rhode Island 


NSTEAD of building our public welfare 

I organization to meet emergencies as they 
arise, we have relied upon the outworn, 

out-moded, antiquated, inefficient and insuffi- 
cient methods that were in vogue 100,years 
ago, when relief work was an insignificant 
detail in a rural, unhurried existence. 

We have traveled a long way in the past 
100 years; we have become industrialized, ur- 
banized, the “tempo” of living has speeded up. 
Business and industry have grown into col- 
lossal things; we have had inventions thrown 
into our lap, conveniences, luxuries and what 
not. 

Is it not strange, then, to contrast this 
general speeding up, this generally-accepted 
scientific spirit, to the attitude we have up 
until this present time adopted in relation 
to our relief work, which is an attitude, in 
times of prosperity, muddled through in but 
a fairly adequate way, and yet which in times 
of stress, such as the present, proves to be 
hopelessly inadequate, and requires al) kinds 
of patching-up, bolstering and repairing to 
make it go? 

++ 

It is probably not the fault of any single 
person that our public relief facilities, in a 
great many towns, was not set up with the 
present emergency in mind. How can one 
expect relief work to be handled scientifically 
or even with any degree of satisfaction when 
the individual who has that administration 
of relief in any town of 10,000 persons is not 
only a director of public aid, but as well, a 
chief of police, a truant officer, a keeper of 
the pound, and other duties too numerous to 
mention? 

It stands to reason that such relief work 
of that town must necessarily be part-time, 
a subordinate affair, in which each case can 
not be possibly investigated and handled as 
efficiently as it should be or could be with 
a trained official, socially-minded, and devot- 
ing his entire time to the duties of his office. 

When taxpayers spend money on a new 
schoolhouse, or on a new road, they can see 
something tangible for their money. When 
they spend it on public relief, their money 
is being spent on intangibles, so far as they, 
as taxpayers, are concerned. They have 
nothing to show for their money except a 
lot of figures, usually in the red. 

This accounts, perhaps, for the tendency 
which is so prevalent, not only here, but 
throughout the entire :ountry, to estimate 
the efficiency of a director of public aid en- 
tirely on his ability to shunt off—deviate— 
applicants for aid, or to satisfy them with 
as small a dole as is possible. This depart- 
ment in every city or town has always been 
considered a most necessary evil, and that 
is the reason why in most cases it has been 
allotted to a part-time office making a vain 
and insufficient gesture at charity. 

We are in a peculiar situation here in 
Rhode Island. We have always been dif- 
ferent in a great many fundamental re- 
spects; it is singularly true of our govern- 
mental set-up. 

Our counties, far from being the important 
governmental unit they are in many States, 
here, are merely judicial districts and mean 
nothing in any other respect. In most States, 
there are three governmental! units, the State, 
the county and the town or city. But here 
it is just the State or the town. 

++ 


Consequenly, in the smaller towns there 
has been no necessity or even a justification 
for setting up an elaborate organization to 
care for its public welfare program. Under 
the ordinary circumstances, one. individual 
giving a small portion of his time could take 
care of everything in some sort of a way. 

True, there would. be no progressiveness in 
the methods, no effort towards a constructive 
social work, no pretense at rehabilitation, and 
certainly no preventive work in the fields of 
dependency or delinquency. Just an ordi- 
nary straight relief. The size of the town 
and the town’s treasury would preclude any- 
thing more. 

Consequently, anything of this nature must 
necessarily be performed by some,private or- 
ganization or by the State. And,° unfortu- 
nately, the private agencies, operating 
through the community fund, were estab- 
lished in the larger communities, such as 
Providence, where a civic unit was better 
equipped than in the smaller towns. 

Now, the primary burden in public wel- 
fare has always been and should always rest 
upon. the civic. unit, not only in relief but 
in child welfare and delinquency and public 
health as well. It is true, however, that local 
community work along these lines has been, 
in a great many instances, nil. * There is no 
county ‘government to absorb any of these 
functions; consequently, the burden is passed 
to: the State. 

The New England States, generally speak- 
ing, spend more per capita in public wel- 
fare and charity than the rest of the coun- 
try, barring, perhaps, New Jersey and New 
York. Rhode Island, I believe, stands in 
the first six for per capita expenditures, and 
all the New England States are in the 
first 10. In many other States, the county 
and the city absorb some of this burden. 

++ 

As the expense keeps mounting, year after 
year, it is a’ serious question where we are 
going to end. Most of the treasuries of our 
cities. and our towns are drained to the last 
penny; we can not ask them to assumé addi- 
tional burdens when they are groaning un- 
der their present state. Yet the centraliza- 
tion of all these functions is wrong in prin- 
ciple and will ultimately make a top-heavy 
organization. 

What is the answer? I’m not so sure that 
I have it, but I have a suggestion whereby 
the functions of child welfare, and public 
welfare in all its phases might be adminis- 


the operating, maintaining and extending of 
its State highway system on a well-balanced 
program, designed to furnish adequate high- 
way service to all portions of the State. 

The study that has recently been con- 
cluded of the requirements of the State high- 
way system for the next 10 years furnishes 
convincing proof that gasoline funds can not 
be diverted from the State highway system 
without serious delay and impairment of the 
read-building program, with consequent in- 
jury to the whole State. 


tered locally and yet without an elaborate 
organization. 

First of all, the people must forget all 
about town and city boundaries and con- 
sider the State as a whole. There are cer- 
tain communities which have a community 
of interest, a community of industries, towns 
which merge and overlap each other and 
whose boundaries are nothing but mythical 
lines of demarcation, except that a different 
governing body operates its affairs. There 
are, perhaps, less than a dozen of these large 
community centers. 

++ 


My suggestion would be to divide the State 
into what might be calied public welfare 
districts, in a manner somewhat similar to 
the quasi-municipal corporations organized 
for fire districts, or water districts. This dis- 
trict could be incorporated in a manner quite 
Similar; its board of managers would be 
elected by the voters in the towns included 
in the district; the district managers would 
Suggest taxes for the voters to levy in the 
manner as the fire district now has, for the 
purpose of administering the public welfare 
activities of that particular district. 

The scope of its work would be, however, 
much broader; it would be conducted en- 
tirely along scientific lines, and instead of 
having a different system with each di- 
rector of public aid, there would be a uni- 
formity of practice and a perfect agreement 
as to the disposition of cases which now, 
many times, are shunted back and forth from 
one individual or organization to another. 

By combining the resources and the fa- 
cilities of the several towns, the overhead 
would be cut down, there would be no dupli- 
cation of effort. It would take the admin- 
istration of public relief out of local groups 
and that should make for a general im- 
provement. I would even go so far as to 
advocate the administration of mothers’ aid 
as a function of this district, and also the 
temporary care of dependent and neglected 
children. I would expect the district au- 
thorities to wage a retentless, vigorous and 
scientific fight for child health work, for 
prevention of delinquency, for the fixing of 
responsibility for the support of dependent 
and neglected children, for support of the 
illegitimate child and for a hundred and one 
things that a small, concentrated unit can 
do so much better in a local community 
if it has the funds and the proper person- 
nel. Perhaps, then, the slogan “to every 
child an equal chance” might ring with more 
truth than it does today. 

It is an absolute fact, that none of us, 
even those who are actuality engaged in the 
administering of relief today, can begin to 
estimate the havoc which has been wrought 
during these past two years on the children 
of the poor. These two years are making 
a mark which will be hard to erase; it is 
weakening our children physically, so that 
when they grow up into maturity and enter 
the competitive field of earning a livelihood, 
those weeks of deprivation, malnutrition, and 
poverty will show a disastrous weakening 
effect. It is causing a weakness in their 
mentality, for the weeks of bleak uncer- 
tainty are telling their tale in its effect on 
the minds of these children; psychically as 
well as physically these children are being 
undermined. We are sowing a crop of physi- 
cal and mental misfits and unfits, which we 
shall reap in due time—a harvest to de- 
plore. 

++ ~~ 

We must learn from experience. The world 
is moving all the time. If we are going to 
progress with civilization and keep our pub- 
lic welfare work up to the pace set by the 
rest of science, then we must never be satis- 
fied with things as they are. We must have 
the courage to speak our thoughts, even 
though the rest of our fezlowmen may think 
we are radicals, may even call us names. And 
most of all, we must not let prejudice or 
personal feeling retard us in expressing our 
thoughts and working for our goal. 

Public welfare is one field of Government 
which transcends all common barriers: it is 
the one fold into which all civilized men 
can gather and work together. 
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OUTHERN Idaho has an acute erosion 
problem, largely because the soils of the 
region are composed mainly of loose, 
coarse granite sand. In 1929 a Forest Serv- 
ice survey covering 128,000 acres of the 
watershed of the south fork of the Boise 
River showed that pniy 27 per cent of this 
area was not eroded. Much of the land that 
had escaped erosion was protected by dense 
brush and was inaccessible to stock. Of the 
total area 17 per cent was badly gullied. 
Lands that had lost a large part of their 
upper soil layer and had been subjected to 
widespread sheet erosion made up 56 per 
cent of the total. According to estimates 
of engineers connected with the local irriga- 
tion project, erosion nas reduced the storage 
capacity of the Arrowrock Reservoir by from 
7,000 to 8,000 acre-feet, and accumulations 
of sand and erosion debris below the di- 
version dam have reduced the efficiency of 
the reservoir’s power plant by 25 per cent. 
These accumulations have occurred in spite 
of costly annual attempts to sluice out the 
reservoir, river channel, and diversion canals. 
In an effort to check erosion and prevent 
further depletion of the vegetative cover, 
since 1924 the number of livestock grazing 
on the watershed has been reduced by 45 per 
cent. It now appears that this reduction has 
not kept pace either with soil losses or with 
cover depletion, and that thorough-going, de- 
tailed experimental work, carried on over a 
number of years, will be necessary to deter- 
mine the management requirements of soil, 
timber, and forage. 





